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TO THE 


Rev. Dr. Mansi, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridze, on the Subjectof Tue 
Curates’ BILL. 

My dear Sir, I enclose for your perusal, 

acopy of the bill which L have recently intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, for im- 
proving the condition of the stipendiary 
curates. I know that on former occasions 
vou have felt considerable doubt, to say the 
least of it, on the policy and justice of the 
measure which this Bill is to enforce; and, 
as I cannot but ascribea great part of the op- 
position which it has heretofore met with, and 
may again experience, toa misconception of 
its objects and principle, and as Iam anxious 
that it should not have to encounter the 
weight your eprosition, unless it really 
leserves it, have. crmined to trouble you 
with a summary statement ot all the various 
arguments, as well as I can collect them, 
which bave been urged either in opposition to 
it, OF in Its support. 

The object of the measufe {to state it 
shortly) is this: Jo obtain larger saj ies for 
Stipe ndiary Curates resident on Benefices 
where the Incumbents do net reside them- 
selves, and where the ticomes of the Bene- 
Jices furnish funds adequate to afford such 
sadarves. 

If there were no other recommendation of 
this measure, than that it promised relief and 
assistance to a very meritorious and industrious 
class of the community, it would deserve, 
as I conceive, a favourable consideration ; 
but its effect, with a view to the public interest, 
is its great recommendation. For no man 
who feels the important advantages of Reli- 
gion, asit regards merely the temporal bap- 
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piness of individaals and the security and 
interests of the state, can hesitate to acknow- 
ledge the great. benefits to be derived to the 
community from any measure which shall 
improve the condition of the poorer orders of 
the resident Parochial Ministers, whether 
Rectors or Curates. 1 hardly know any thing 
which would confer a greater blessing on 
society than to secure generally, im every 
parish throughout the country, a resident 
officiating Minister of the Established 
Church, with such. provision for their main - 
tenance as might rescue them from that con- 
tempt to which, under a state of indigence, 


lideed, 


they are almost inevitably exposed. 


I must do the opposers of tuis ieasere the 
justice to say, that they have uniformly ad- 


mitted the value and the importance of the 
object which the measure, as thus explained, 
professes to pursue. Their objections are all 
directed azainst the method which the Bill 
adopts for accomplishing its purpose. 


i 

The icethod it adopts is, by giving power 
to ihe Bishop to assign to such Resident Cus 
rates, where the Incumbenis do not reside, 
one-fifth of the value of the Benefice. The 
operation however of this Bill is confined to 
those Benefices only where the annual value 
exceeds four hundred pounds, with a pro- 
vision, that in no case the Curate’s salary 
should exceed two hundred and fifty pounds 
perannum. The Bill is so confined, because 
the 36 Geo. II]. cap. 83. as you know, does 
already enable Bishops to assign salaries to the 
amount of seventy-five pownds per annum, 
with the use of the Parsonfee-house, or an 
allowance instead of it; and therefore, no 
alteration is called for in the Jaw, upon the 
privciple on which this Bill proceeds, so far 
as respects Livings of such inferior value. 


The objections which have been stated to 
this mevsure are, that it is an improper sub- 
ject for Parliamentary interference : that it is 
a violation of ecclesiastical property, which 
should be held by the Legislature as sacred 
and inviolate as any other; that it is an inno- 
vation npon the kstablished Church, and an 
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act of plunder upon its p:operty; that the 
idea ot increasing the salary of Curates upon 
a seale graduated by reference to their Rector’s 
incomes, and not “by reference to the quan- 
tum of the Curate’s dutv, as well as that of 
interfering to regulate and prescribe the terms 
of the contract between the Rector and the 
Curate (two parties com} wient to take care of 
their own interests) is inconsistent as weil 
with the principies of ju tice as of policy ; 
and lastly, the whole has been represented as 
proceeding from some dark and mysterious 
design of hostility to the established chureh, 
which, disguised under the hypocritical ap- 
yearance of meaning well to the Church and 
Lacligion, aims a deadly and fatal blow at the 
interests of both, and pursues its object by 
means of new, unprecedented and liscre- 
tionary powers given to the Bishop, which, 
destroving the independence and dignity of 
the Ecclesiastical character, will drive from 
the profession every person of a liberal and 
inde epe ndent mind. 


As to those ob yecti ovs which consist in the 


supposed impropriety of Perliamentary inter- 
ference, in the alledged violation of Kccle- 
siastical property, the innovation upon the 
Established Chureh, and the plunder of its 
property, [ cannot introduce iny answer to 
them more properly than by first pointing 
out the circumstapces which originally at- 
tracted my notice to the subject. 

You are well acquainted, no doubt, with 
the Act which was bronght into Parliament 
by Sir William Scott, respecting iz the residence 
of the Clerg y- It appea ired to me, and to 


description to Bishops for compelling. resi- 
dence in those cases in which it sti ill. continues 
to authorize a legislative and penal compul- 
sion to reside), it unquestionably frees the 
Clergy from the penalues which attached on 
pon- ~residence in a great variety of cases’in 
which, but for that Act, they would have 
remained liable. It was contended at that 
time, and I contend still, that when Parlia- 
ment relaxed to the beneficed Clergy their 
obligation to residence, it ought to have dove 
sO upon terms ; it ought to have annexed to 
that extended liberty of non-residence the 
condition (and an indispensable condition tao 
it should have made it) of furnishing their 


_ respective parishes, during their absence, with 


a resident Curate; and of furnishing that 
Curate also with a maintenance by which he 


(might snpport the character, and represent 


others who interested themselves in the dis- 


cussion which it underwent in iis progress 
through Parliament, that it should have been 
accompanied by such provisions as. my Bill 
is intended to sup ply 5 and, indeed, it was 
eontended, that such provisions should have 
been embodied in that Act. That Act was 
indisputably i intended, by its most respects ible 


| 
author, to evforce the residence of the Cler- 


gy, and it certainly does contain some vers 


giving to the Bishops a more stunmary and 
effectual power of enforcing such residence ; 
but it cannot be denied, that it contains also 


— 


the dignity, of the officiating Minister in his 
parish, in a manner which should bear some 
degree at least of proportion to that in which, 
if the Rector remained to do his own duties, 
he would have been enabled, from the 1 

come of his rectory, to have supported it him- 
self; and of which, consequently, he de- 
prives the parish of the benetit, by with- 
drawing himself from the discharge of his 
duties. Such a provision, I say, ought to 
have constituted a part of that Act. It was 
contended in the House of Commons, aid 
in the House of Lords too, that there ought 
to have been such a provision. Jt was ad- 
mitted by those who supported that Act, that 
such a provision was most reasonable ; but it 
was agent. that such a provision, with 
all the modification and qualification with 
which it must have been accompanied, would 
have very much incumbered that Bill, and 
that therefore it had better be made the sub- 
ject of another. ‘The Act was therefore per- 
mitted to pass on the express undertaking © 

those who favoured it, that a Lili, on ie 
rinciple on which mine proceeds, should 
immediately be brought in. In pursuance of 


, such promise, such a Bill was bre ght in 
beneficial provisions for that purpose, by | 


not vnly a prodigious number of excuses for | 


won-residence, which myself and ethers in- 
effectually endeavoured to diminish, but also 
what we with equal ill success endeavoured 
to oppose, a great extension of the time which 
was recognized before as the legal limit with- 
in which non-residence was exempted from 
penalty. It extends, for instance, the one 
month allowed under the statute of Henry 
VIII. to three; that is, it extends it at once 
from a twelfth part of a year to a fourth part ; 
consequently, whatever powers of a sunimary 
ature it may give, (and it does give, us I 


have before stated, most usefu! powers of that 


L nfortunately, however, a money previston 
was annexed to itin favour of those Curates 
who, iiwas imagined, might be de prived of 
their cuvacies by the ef flect which Sir Wil- 
liam Scott’s Act would have upon compelling 
the residence of the Rectors : and = Tord 
rejected it, upon the objection that it wa: 
inconsistent with their privilowes, fo pass it 
under sugh circumstances. "The Bill for the 
same purpose was again brought in and passed 
throuch the House of Commons in the next 
Session: it passed also through the House of 
Lords ; but tits passage through that House 

it was umended in some of its money clauses 
and the House of Commons ‘hen, consis 

tently with the uniform practice of that 
House, eould not do oherwise than tefure 


their consent to 4 Bill, in the money provi- 
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ions of which the Lords had made any 

spdment. « When this Bill, so amended, 
came back from the Lerds, the Session was 
too far advanced for a new Bill, and therefure 
the renewal of it was necessarily deferred to 
the follow ing Session. In the follow ing Ses- 


was no more; and, Mr. Fox flinging his 
weight against it, into the scal 


woe it was Jost on the second reading. 


Vhy the change of Government should have | 
made such a change iu the opinions of the | 
House of Commons on such a measure as | 


this, it is by no means tu my present purpose 
to enquire ; but, as far as respects Mr. Fox’s 
opposition, it is but due tohim to state, that 
he expressed himself as friendly as possible to 
the general object of the measure ; and if I 
have any ground of complaint against his 
opposition, it is, that wishing well to the 
olyect, he gave, as it appeared to me at Jeast, 
too great weight to objections which were 
made to some of the detailed provisions, and 
which might certain! y have been removed by 
amendments in the Committee. ‘ 

This fate could not, as [ think at least, 
have atended this measure, if the provision 
for it had’ been ingrafted into Sir William 
Scott's Act; for many who were eager and 
anxious for the act relaxing the obligations to 
residence in favour of the Rectors who did 
not perform their duties, exhibited, unfortu- 
nately, no similar eagerness and anxiety for a 
Bill which was to provide for the better main- 
tenance of the Curates who did perform those 
duties in their stead. But I cannot see how 
either Patron, or Rector, or any advocate for 
cither of their interests, could have objected 
had the provision for such better maintenance 
made part of that Act. The condition must 
have becn felt to be reasonable ; it would have 
been urged, and must hare been \felt, that 
the law would only apply to cases of non- 
residence; if the Rector did not take the ad- 
vantage of non-residence he would not be 
within the reach of that law, and if he did 
take that advantage he* could not complain 
that he was obliged to submit to the condi- 
tion npon which alone he was admitted to 
the advantage. The objection that the Legis- 
lature can have no jus'tfiable ground for in- 
terfering and exercising its jurisdiction upon 
the subjeet, could not possil'y have been 
urged or felt by them, at whose instance, 
and for whose benefit, the Legislature was 
called upon to interfere to exercise its juris- 
diction, by telazing the obligations to. resi- 


: 
dence, by indemuifving agatnst penalties 


which had been incurred, and modifying with 
new provisions those which were to attaca 
thereafter. And, even in the state in which 
the matter now stands, the idea of denving 


the propriety of parliamentary interierence io 
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| extravagaut to a degree 
} comprehensible 

sion it was renewed, butthen Mr. Pitt, who ) 
had uniformly given it his steady support, | 


of the op- | 


al on Stipendiary Curates. 


enforce the object of such a measure as is now 
under consideration, upon any other ground 


| than such (if any such can be produced) as 


may shew its inexpediency and impolicy, is 


petiectiy 


Itcaunet be doubted that the canon law, 
the common law, and the statute law, re- 


| quire residence. In the third volume of Dr 


Burn’s Eeclesiastical Law, p. 281, under 
| 


title “ Residence,” you may find authorities 
for thi po iti nm. 

«© The Bishop shall provide that in every 
«© church there shall be one resident.” 

‘© The rule of the ancient canon law 

was, that if a clergyman deserted his 

church or prebend without just and neces- 

sary cause, and especially witheut the con- 

sent of the diocesan, he should be de- 

prived ;” and agreeably hereunto was the 
practice in this real: for, though some- 
times the Bishop proceeded only to seques- 
tration, or other censures of an inferior na- 
ture, yet the more frequent punishment was 
deprivation. Gibs, 827. 

‘* Regularly residence is required of eccle- 
‘* siastical persons upon their cures.” The 
intendment of the common Jaw is, that a 
clerk is resident on his cure. 2 Inst. 625. 

In furtherance of these canon law and 
common law obligations to residence, the le- 
gislature interfered about the time of the re- 
formation, to impose statutary obligations to 
reside, and pecuniary penalties for non-resi- 
dence. ‘Those obligations were by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott's act modified, at least, if not 
relaxed. And all that my argument assumes 
is this, that the legislature which does relax 
these canon and common law obligations to 
residence, and does define its limits, must of 
necessity be competent to annex such condi- 
tions upon its modifications and relaxations, 
as it shall see fit; and may therefore unques- 
tionably say to the clerk, who, by the canon 
law, is obliged to reside, ‘* we mean to en- 
«© force the canon law obligations to resi- 

dence by temporal penalties, but they shall 

not apply unless your non-residence is of a 

given extent, provided you secure the re- 

sidence of a curate in you? absence, and 
furnish him with what we deem a compe- 
tent maintenance. Jf you do not choose 
to comply with these terms, then we will 
compel you by temporal penalties to per- 

form that duty which the canon law im- 

poses upon you, * With this view of the 
argument, surely it must be absurd to con- 
tend that it is incompetent for Parliament to 
interfere, and that such interference is either 


an innovation on the church, or a violation 


and plunder of its property. 

As to such interference being charged as 
an innovation on the established church, the 
ciuich of England, the church which takes 
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the date of its legal establishment certainly 
not before Henry VITL.’s time, see how that 
charge stands. It is clear, from what has 
been already said, that the statutary penal- 
ties for non-residence are as old as the Refor- 
mation. The Exglish church has never had 
an existence but accompanied with the le- 
gislative provision of the statute of Henry 
VIIL., till the passing of Sir William Scott's 
act. Can any man possibly deny the right of 
the legislature to repeal Sir William Scoti’s 
act, which has passed within these four years, 
and which is only a temporary Jaw that will 
expire of itself, unless it is continued; and 
consequently (for such would be the effect of 
its repeal) to revive the penalties of the former 
statute of Henry VIIL.? Lf then it is clearly 
competent to the legislature to repeal the late 
act, can there be any doubt that it can, ine 
stead of repealing it entirely, suiler it to re- 
main, annexing to the advantages which it 
confers on the beneficed clergy those condi- 
tions on which alone they may still be al- 
lowed to enjoy them? The impropriety, 
therefore, of legislative interference, must 
unquestionably depend entirely on the in- 
expediency and impolicy of such interference, 
and not on any doubt of the competency of 
*arliament to interfere. And 1 do trust that 
these observations are abundantly sufticient 
to remove any degree of possible doubt which 
has been endeavoured to be raised, upon the 
full, absolute, entire, and unquestionable 
competency of the legislature to interfere with 
whatever regulations it may conecive expe- 
dient and necessary to enforce the pertor- 
mance of any duties which the common law, 
which the canon law, and which the reason 
and nature of the establishment annex to the 
possession and enjoyment of ecclesiastical pro- 

rty. 

The objection which is founded upon the 
supposed violation of ecclesiasticai private pro- 
petty, which ought to be held as sacred as 
dny other, is in no small degree affected by 
the argument onthe former point. I agree, and 
would contend as strongly as anv man, that ec- 
clesiastical property should be held as sacred and 
inviolate as any species of property whatso- 
ever; but, the question is not, whether that 
property ought not to be held as sacred, as 
much under the protecting guardianship of 
the legislature as any other; but, whether 
there are not duties and conditions annexed 
to the enjoyment of that property, which do 
not attach to any other? and whether those 
duties ought not to be held sacred also, and 
onght not to be proiected by legislative guar- 
dianship? That it is subject to many consi- 


. derations which distinguish it materially from 


other property, it is impossible that any one 
should seriously deny. ‘This preperty ‘is ra- 
ther to be considered as the reward and sa- 
dary for the performance of ceclesiastical du- 


ties. Tt was given, probably in early times 
of christianity, by kings or great proprietors, 
for the support of the ministers of religion in 
the performance of their important duties, 
How it was originally derived to the church 
isa matter of mere antiquarian curiosity and 
research. ‘The canon and common law 
which have been referred to, prove the con- 
dition on which itis now holden, whatever 
might have been the condition on which it 
was originally given. Nothing can be more 
clear than, that the non-performance of these 
duties is an actually of forfeiture. 
Can it then be seriously maintained, that if 
use, the fashion of the times, or any other 
eause, shall have introduced too great a des 
eree of remissness in the discharge of any of 
those duties, that the legislature cannot in- 
terfere, either by punishment to correct this 
remissness, or by regulation to qualify and 
diminish its mischievous effects, without 
being charged with a violation of private pro- 
perty, and an abandonment of those cautious 
principles on which it abstains in other cases 
from interfering with the rights and posses- 
sions of individuals ? 

‘The argument cannot be pushed to that 
extent; atleast, if it is, it cannot have any 
effect on persons really acquainted with the 
subject. But then itis said by those, who 
cannot deny that church property is held on 
the condition of performing the duties be- 
longing to the station to which it is annexed, 
that all the duty which is annexed to this 
species of property is this: that the proprie- 
tor, the incumbent, should either discharge 
the duties of it himself, or find some one 
who will diseharge them for him ;—that the 
terms on which he can prevail on a man to 
discharge these dutics are mere matters.of pri- 
vate contract between the rector and his cu- 
rate ;—that the curate is the true and only 
person to put the proper estimate on the value 
of his own labour; and if he is contented, 
no one else has a right to interfere or com- 
plain. 

Now I must dens absolutely the proposi- 
tion that no person has a right to interfere in 
regulating the salary of the curate, except the 
rector and the curate themselves. 
not disposed to deny, that all the condition 
which is annexed to this sort of property, 
and on which the incumbent holds it, is ei- 
ther to discharge the duties of his office him- 
self, or to find another person as his curate 
to discharge them for him. But then those 
duties, which are to be performed either by 
himself or his substitute, must be well under- 
stood ; and it mustalso be taken inito the ac- 
count, that he is not himself the judge to 
determine whether they are sufficiently dis- 
charged. We have seen’ by reference to the 
canon law, that residence is one of those du- 
ties; that the desertion of the benefice is a 
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legal cause of privation ; and we need only 
look at the form of a faculty of dispensation 
for a plurality, to see with what guards, and 
upon what terms, where the law allows the 
appointment and substitution of a curate, in 
the case of the non-residence of the incum- 
bent, such appointinent and substitution must 
be made. 

This form is printed in third volume of 
Rurn’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 103. It con- 
tains the following provisoes : 

«« Provided always, that in each of the 
«« churches aforesaid, as well in that from 
“ which it shall happen that you shall be for 
‘« the greater part absent, as in the other on 
‘* which you shall make perpetual and per- 
“* sonal residence, you do preach thirteen 
‘* sermons every year, according to the or- 
“* dinances of the church of England pro- 
** mulged in that behalf; and do therein 
“ sincerely, religiously, and reverently han- 
“« dle the holy word of God ; and that in the 
** benefice from which you sball happen to 
“* be most absent, you do nevertheless ex- 
** ercise hospitality two months in the year ; 
‘* and for that tinee, according to the fruits 
“* and profits thereof, as much as in you 
** lieth, you do support and relieve the in- 
“habitants of that parish, especially the 
poor and needy. Provided also, that the 
“ cure of the souls of that church from which 
** you thall be most absent be in the mean- 
‘* time, in all respects laudably served, by an 
** able minister, capable to explain and in- 
** terpret the principles of the christian re- 
** ligion, and to declare the word of God unto 
“* the people, in case the revenues of the said 
church can conveniently maintain such 
“« minister ; and that a competent and suf: 
** ficient salary be well and truly allowed 
** and paid to the said minister, fo be limited 
*4 and allotted hy the proper ordinary at his 
** discretion, or by us or our successors, in 
“* case the diocesan bishop shall not wke due 
** care therein.” 

We see here, that a competené and sufficient 
salary for the minister wito is lo supply the 
cure from which the pluralist is most absent, 
is to be limited and allotted by the proper 
ordinary at his discretion, or by the archbi- 
shop, in case the diocesan shall not take due 
care therein. 

With respect to the manner in which the 
non-resident minister is to provide for the 
performance of his duties in the person of his 
curate, we have seen that residence most 
clearly is one of those duties ; and therefore, 


if he does not reside himself, he must pro-, 


vide one, if the means of his living wiil af- 
ford it, who shall reside in his place, and 
who shall also be competently provided with 
the means of discharging all the other duties 
connected with that residence, and growing 
eutofit; one who shall reside in yhe recto- 
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rial house, so as to insure that house in a 
competent state of reparation for the benefit 
of the successor, and not leave him to resort 
to a suit for dilapidations, against perhaps 
insolvent representatives, for the means of 
repairing it. 

The duty of hospitality, in which I mean 
all those modes of charity which, in an ex- 
tended sense, the word hospitality includes 
the duty alo of decent and respectable #p- 
pearance amongst the parishioners, so as to 
uphold the character of the Minister, and 
prevent it from falling through meanness and 
indigence into contempt ; the duty of main- 
taining a character, and setting an example 
which may illustrate, enforce, and grace the 
doctrines and the principles which he preaches ; 
allthese, and many more, toust be admitted 
to form important parts of the duty, which 
the rector, if he does not perform himself, 
should provide a curate to perform in his 
stead. deny confidently that his mere duty 
is to read prayers, to preseh a sermon, to 
christen, to marry, and to bury. I deny in 
short, that his duty when it is properly under- 
stood, is of such a nature that his quantum 
meruit may be determined by the low price at 
which the necessities, perhaps, of an indigent 
and half-starving curate may be prevailed upon 
to nndertake them. If the dutics to which 
Ihave referred, are some of those which it is 
incumbent on the rector either to perform 
himself, or to provide for the performance of, 
I think it must be admitted, that the trouble 
and labour of the cure constitute no just cri- 
terion on which to estimate the proper amount 
of the salary ; that the terms on which the 
rector can prevail on a man to discharge 
these duties are not mere matters of private 
contract between the rector and his curate ; 
that the curate is not the true and only person 
to put the proper estimate on the value of his 
own labour ; and that, though he should be 
contented, that the public may still have 
right to complain and interpose. And what 
a principle would it be to establish? what 
dreadful consequences might it not lead to in 
the church? If this was the authorized cri- 
terion and standard which the legislature 
should be supposed to lave set up, or to 
have sanctioned, by which to try and measure 
the sufficiency of the curate’s salary, namely, 
the curate’s consent to accept it, as the valiie 
which he puts on his own labour. If this 
were to be the authorized criterion, I should 
still trust indeed, and confidently, that in far 
the greater profortion of instances principle 
would interfere to prevent the beneficed in- 
cumbents from contenting themselves with 
referring to such a standard. I will not 
therefore say what the consequences mus¢ or 
would be, but | must be at liberty to contend 
that the fair, logical, . natural deduction aud 
— from such a principle once ad- 
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mitted, would be this, that the incumbent 7 in the sense in which that word applies in 
anight justifiably and properly, acting too | reference to the principle of political ec any 
under the sanction of the legislature, hunt out | which 1 am canvassing), such interest, sucia 


the least accomplished, the least learned, the 
most indigent ahd the must unqualified man 
whom he could find, and who could barely 
vass the bishop's examination, because with 
ins unquestionably he could drive the best 
bargain, and make his own sinecure the most 
protitalle 

If then there are other duties, besides those 
of reading the services of the church, and 
pre eaching asermon, (begeing to be understood, 
however, that 1 don’t mean to underv: Joe 
those duties of reading and preaching, for I 


feel and know their unmense value and im- 


portance) ; if there are other duties, which, if 
not cqually valuable, when taken by them- 


selves, yet when united with those of reading | 


and preaching , increase the sum of value in 


the whole, in a tenfold proportion ; and if 


some of them, such as I 
have enumerated, what can be more reason- 
able than that the legislature should provide, 
in the cases of non-resident incumbents, that 
the incumbent who has a duty of residence 
to perform, or to supply, and who has fur- 
nished to him, out of the income of his liv- 
ing, ampie means for maintaining that rest- 


those duties are, 


dence ina manner useful to all his parishio- | 


ners, and particularly to the poorer sort of 


them, ample means ter holding a respectable 
and disti: suished station aa.ongst of the 
higher order of his parishtoners, station 
reHlecuung credit upon the clerical character, 
and upho Iding the iuterests non, thut 
such an incumbent shot li be Ned ac- 
cording substutute, 
who can perform all these 
for him in some degiee j proport 
mauver ia 
? 


) hats to provice a 
various duties 
rate to the 
‘ 
which he nu ht them 


' ple, would each 


The pri inciple in political economy which | 


Is sO wise, viz. that tht igs should be 
mitted to find their owa level ; that the price 
of labour should be Jefi to be setiled between 
the labourer and his master, the ne rchant 
and his clerk, the manufacturer and his jour- 
neynicn, is wholly a 
subject as this; is wholly inapplicable to any 
subject where true policy requires that some 
object, connected with, or arising out of that 
subject, should be protected, io which it is 
not the personal interest of the contracting 
parties to aitend. curate’s mterest un- 
doubtedly is, to get as large a compensation 
as he cah for his labour, whereby to support 
his family and himself; but it is his interest, 
if he cannot get what would be saficient for 
his decent mainten ance, to get wh 
and to be content with less than enough, 
rather than with uvone at all. ‘The rector’s 
interest (1 must be un derstood to mean his 


juterest as unconnected with 


inapplicable to 


his duty, and 


at hecan ; | 


pecuniary interest of the rector looks only to 


getting the duty performed at as little « 
to himself But tre policy, and 
the interest of the public, require that it 
should be done in sucn a mauner as that the 
reverence aud respect due to the character of 
the officiating minister of the churcl. may be 
supported, and the most beneficial cileci 
be produced by the proper performance of bis 
duties. This interest therefore of the public 
itis, which, unless the law interferes by its 
regulations to protect, may possibly be neg- 
lected altogether, and would certainly be 
neglected, in any case where the rector should 
be so unprineipled as to conduct himseli ouly 
on these 


a pence 
as he call. 


mercantile, economical considera. 


tions, which the argument I am now com- 
bating, supposes might be satisfactorily relied 
on. 


But it is said, that although the mere 
quantum of preaching and praying, the mere 
amount of parochial duty of this description, 
should not Ee the sole criterion by whieh the 
salary of the curate should be determined, 
ya that it should be attended to in some de- 

gree. And therefore, supposing the case of 
uwo livings , each of them of £1,300 per 
aunum, aud which, according to my princis 
foi 1 £250 per annum toa 
cur ite, it is contended thatit would be ap 

absurd, if there were only two or tliree houses, 
and little or no duty » be performed upen 
Onc, and a greater pul ition, 
heavy duty in "the oth r, ihat the curate in 


euch should be paid alike. iNOW, I adini 
that if the non-resident rector, upon the 
parish most burthened with duty, should feel 


1 ’ 
thus absurdit y, he would act very pro} perly, 


and very meritoriously, if he it by 
making a still larger allowance to his curate, 
who with this greater duty , 
but any thing beyond one-fifth ] would leave 
| to lf. By securing the 
peranuum I should hope that the state 
cured a compet icy to support the curate in 
pectable circumstances. But 


decent and re; 
I do not think much less than that som does 
secure to him, in these times, any such com- 
petcucy. Wherever, therefore, any such 
competency can be obtained out of the incom« 
of the living, leaving behind it four-fifths oi 
the whole for the Incumbent who does no- 
thing, I think it ought to be obtained ; and, 
however litdle duty the resident curate may, 
in the most easy parish, have to perform, it 
will always be nore than the nething which 
the po m-resident rector performs. let 
the advocates for such non-resident rectors 
be cautious Low they too strongly push the 

a meruil ; for, should 
curate, who performs 


argu meat the quanta: 
ik be t ught tial the 
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jittle duty, does not deserve £2250 per annum, 
it will be hardly thonght that the rector, 
who performs none, and who yet receives 
£1,050 per annum, is just the person who 
should urge that argument. 

My priaciple is this, I think £250 per 
annum in no possible instance is too much. 
L wish, with all my heart, that it could pre- 
vail universally ; Ihave no difficulty in say- 
ing, that I wish there was nota single parish 
in the kingdom without a resident officiating 
minister with a salary of at least £250 per 
annam; I believe that such an improve- 
ment tn théstate of church property would 
be the greatest blessing that could be con- 
ferred on the religion, the morals, the in- 
dustry, the happiness, and all the best inte- 
rests of the people. 

In saying this, { do not mean that I would 
act upon an equalizing principle, levelling 
the opulence of the more wealthy to that 
standard, but upon the principle of raising 
the more indigent up to it. But however 
desirable such an alteration and improvement 
might be, the revenue of the church will not 
bear it; and the state, I fear, burthened as 
itis with expence, could but iH aflord, at 
this time, to make any such provision for it. 
}f anv man, however, agrees with me in this 
opinion, he will certainly allow that, where 
the provision of the particular church is 
ample, where the means provided by law and 
by the state are abundant for the purpose, 
and such as to leave a very large income in 
proportion, for the non-resident incumbent, 
there, no justifiable reason can be urged 
against supplying it. There is something so 
unseemly to my mind, inany man thus en- 
deavouring to run away with these large sa- 
laries, and ecclesiastical incomes, without dis- 
charging their duties himself, considering 
what those duties are, and, at the same time, 
withholding the means by which his substi- 
tute may decently and respectably perform 
them, that I will not trust myself with saying 
what I think of it. 

But it has bcen argued, that if £250 per 
annum is necessary and proper for the curate’s 
salary, in any parish in which the buarthen 
of duty is extremely small, it must be neces- 
sary in every parish ; and therefore, the law 
should require, that no curate should be 
appointed without a salary of #250 per an- 
vam. Itis obvious that the effect of such a 
regulation would be, to compel the owners 
of small benefices to perform their duties 
themselves, to deprive them of the benefit 
and licence of non-residence altogether, and, 
as to pluralities, to prevent their existence 
altogether as connected with small livings. 

Vhis undoubtedly wonld be to introduce an 
alteration in the state of the church property, 
infinitely greater than what my proposal aims 
at. But, tw be consistent with myself, L 
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must dmit that I have no disposition to quar- 
rel with the principle of this argument; and 
if such an alteration could be accompanied 
with the improvement in the state of 
church property, which I have alluded to 
above, namely, that of raising the incomes 
of every living and benefice in the country to 
the amount of £250 at least; I certainly 
should think that it might be adviseable to re- 
quire, under such circumstances, that no in- 
cumbent, who is not resident, should appoint 
a curate with a smaller salary. A law to that 
effect, however, would oblige the incumbents 
on such sinaller livings either to reside them- 
selves, or to give up the whole advantage of 
their benefices. 

Bat, while the state of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty remains as it is, and while the argu- 
ments for the necessity of pluraliiies, or at 
least in favour of them, arising from the in- 
sufficient provision of the clergy, continue to 
appear so plausible as they do at present, a 
law indispensably requiring, in all eases, so 
large a salary to curates, is evidently inappli- 
cable. And, it is not uncandid to add, that it 
must be known and felt to be so by those who 
urge it, and that it 1s therefore that they urge 
it. But can it, to any cool and impartial 
mind, appear to be a reasonable way of dea!- 
ing with the practicable improvement which 
my measure proposes, to point out a still 
greater improvement, to which my own 
principle would, I admit, fairly extend, but 
which greater improvement is wholly and ob- 
viously unattainable ; and then to say, that, 
if cannot accomplish such greater improve- 
ment, if 1 cannot cary my own principle to 
its verfection, 1 ought not to attempt to act 
upon it at all, nor carry it to the extent to 
which it may be carried? It is in other 
words to say, if you cannot reach perfection, 
you should not strive at improvement ; this, 
whatever it may be, certainly is not practical 
wisdom. My “more moderated view aims at 
no more than this; I conceive £250 per an- 
num to be in no case too large.an income for 
a resident officiating minister of the church 
of England. Where then such an income 
can be had for the resident minister, leaving 
still behind a large proportion of surplus for 
the incumbent, [ think it ought to be had. 
But where the benefice can by no means at- 
ford it, as long as pluralities, as long as non- 
residence are allowed, so long I conceive we 
must be contented, in inferior livings, to take 
less, and even much less. But tien, as the 
only reason for being contented to take that 
less is the inferior value of the benefice, 
which cannot afford what we would prefer, 
the amount of salary which even there is re- 
quired, should be regulated in a given propor - 
tion to that value. And when the manner 
in which the whole of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishiment is paid, is taken into cousideration, 
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such a distinction in the salary of the curates 
will, I think, be found in perfect conformity 
to the general principle which pervades the 
whole establishment. It is in all its other 
branches, paid unequally, The character of 
the whole ecclesiastical body, their station 
and dignity, their rank and estimation in so- 
ciety, as far as depends on the appearance 
which property enables its members to assuine, 
is supported, in a great degree, upon that 
high level which they hold, by a sort of aver- 
age, if | may so express myself, which is 
made up of the different degrees of opulence 
which belongs to different orders, and which 
belongs also to the different individuals in the 
same orders. ‘The rank, the dignity, the 
opulence of the bishops, and the more opu- 
lent clergy, reflect acertain degree of dignity 
and respectability to the whole body of which 
they are members. Jn the different classes 
the same observation applies. The respecta- 
bility and dignity of the episcopal character, 
in those instances where the incomes of the 
bishops are extremely low, is, however, up- 
held by that station which the more opulent 
of the order are now enabled to maintain. So 
it is with respect to the order of rectors, 
whose incomes are so unequal. Why then 
should not the saine principle be usefully ex- 
tended to the class of curates, to uphold that 
class from the contempt which might, and, 
I fear, in many cases, dees fall on it: and, 
through the class, on the whole of religion, 
or at least the whole of the church, by the 
indigence under which some of them labour? 
Ji, trom the poverty of some livings, you 
must be content to have curacies served for 
fifteen pounds per annum, because the livings 
themselves are worth no moye: on terms, 
therefore, which renders it absolutely neces- 
sary for curates, in order to obtain a possible 
maintenance, to do the duties of distant pa- 
tishes; if you must be content to see and put 
up with the appearance of indigence, the slo- 
venliness of hurry, and all the indecencies 
which areconnected with such circuinsiances, 
in those cases, where the legal provision will 
afford no better means of providing for the 
discharge of the duty, is it not’ of importance 
that the general character of the body of cu- 
rates (a most useful, a most deserving, a most 
interesting body of men) should, if possible, 
be upheld from the contempt into which their 
circumstances might tend to plunge them,— 
to plunge the individuals first,x—aud through 
them the whole order,—by the better, the 
anore decent appearance, and more exalted 
and comfortab!e condition, which others, 
where the legal provision of the living does 
afford such means, may be enabled to sup- 
port ? 

With respect to the discretion in the bi- 
shops which this ncaswre would repose, it is, 
J imagine, quite clear, digt if the measure 


is at any time to be adopted, the superinten- 
dance of its execution, and any discretion 
with which it is to be executed, must be re- 
posed. in the bishops. It can be reposed no 
where else consistently with the known con- 
stitution and establishment of the church. 
The attempt to place it in lay hands, or in- 
deed in any other hands but those of the 
Bishops, would, I apprehend, be such a 
departure from all analogics which the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment presents to us, that it 
would be wholly inadmissible. Besides, itis 
not a new principle ;_ the dispensation in the 
case of a plurality, which is aliwady referred 
to, presents the same principle; and the 
statute of the 36 Geo. ILI. cap. 83. following 
the precedent of the 12 Ann. stat, 2. c, 12. 
refers itself for execution to the discretion af 
the Bishop. It appears, therefore, that the 
regulation of the Curate’s salary by the 
Bishop's discretion is no innovation; it has 
drevailed at all times by the Canon Law, and 
Statute for near a century. The 36 Geo. 
III. cap. 8. reciting the statute of Anne, 
begins tus: ‘* Whereas in and by a statute 
‘* passed in the twelfth year of the reign of 
“ Queen Anne, it is enacted, that if any 
“© Kector or Vicar having cure of souls, 
“* should, after the 29th September 1714, 
nominate and present any Curate to the 
‘* Bishop or Ordinary, to be licensed or ad- 
“© mitted toserve the cure of such Rector or 
“* Vicar in his absence, the said Bishop or 
Ondinary, having regard to the greatness 
‘* of the Cure, and the value of the Eccle- 
** siastical Benefices of such Rector or Vicar, 
‘* should, on or before the granting such 
** licence, appoint by writing under his hand 
** and seal a sullicient certain stipend or 
** allowance, not exceeding £50 per annum, 
“« nor less than £20 per annum, to be paid 
‘* or answered at such times as he should 
‘* think fit, by such Rector or Vicar, to such 
** Curate for his support and maintenance ; 
** and if it should appear to the Bishop or 
** Ordinary, upon complaint or otherwise, 
** that any Curate of such Rector or Vicar, 
*€ licensed or admitted before the 2gth Sep- 
‘* tember 1714, bad nota sufficient mainte- 
‘© yanee, it should be lawful for the said 
** Bishop or Ordinary to appoint hima certain 
** stipend or allowance m like manner as 
‘* before mentioned ; and in case any differ- 
* ence shall arise between any Rector or 
** Vicar and his Curate, touching such 
‘« stipend or allowance, or the payment 
‘* thereof, the Bishop or Ordinary, on com- 
‘* plaint to hjm made, should summarily 
“* hear and determine the same; and In case 
‘* of neglect or refusal to pay such stipend or 
‘« allowance, might sequester the profits of 
such Benefice for and until payment 
‘* thereof: And whereas in many places the 
** provision made jn and by the said Statute 
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«© for the support and maintenance of such | 
«« Curate is now become insuflicient,” &e.— | 
It then proceeds with its enactinent to enable | 
the Bishop to grant £75 per annum (instead 
of 50) over and besides, on Livings where | 
the Rector or Vicar does not personally reside 
four months in the year at least, the use of 
the Rectorial or Vicarage House, &c. Here 
then, 1 trust, 1 have distinctly shewn that 
] am introducing no new principle, no inno- 
vation, but am only applying a known, an 


ancient and recognized principle, in the | 
manner in which the altered circumstances of | 
| lility against the establishment—that it aims 


the times require. 


it has, indeed, been said, that my bill dif- | 


fers materially in principle from the acts to 
which I have just referred, because the | 
bishop is in those acts specially directed ‘* to 
have regard to the greatness of the cure.” 
But, in the first place, I answer, it is only | 
iv the statute of Anne that these words occur ; | 
they are not repeated in the 36 Geo. III; 
and, if they were found in both the above acts, 
they could not, according to my view of the 
subject, have any place in this measure ; be- 
cause the sum of £250 per annum is in this 
measure assumed to be the mznimum of sala- 
ry which a curate should enjoy, wherever the 
value of the cure is sufficient to afford such 
an allowance. Itis assumed that he should, 
in all cases, however uifling might be the 
amount of duty, have such sum secured to 
hin, not merely as the price of remunera- 
tion for his labour, but as the means of de- 
cent maintenance. The greatness of the | 
cure, therefore, might indeed, upon that | 
principle, make a larger salary reasona- 
ble; but the smallness of it could never 
make a less salary proper, where one to that 
amount could be procured. 

With regard, however, to the discretion 


of the bishops, Iwill fairly own that I would | 


much rather kave made it imperative upon | 
them, in all cases, to grant the one-fifth of 
the income of the benefice (not exceeding 
£250) than have left them any discretion 
upon this point at all. 


to the benefit of the church in all its ranks 
and in all its interests. But, whatever objec- 
tion there may be to this discretionary power, 
1 feel confident that it is an objection which 
should be urged, as it will certainly be felt 
more by the curaies than by the rectors ; for 
it isevident, that this power can only operate 
in diminishing the salary below the allowance 
which the law prescribes, and never in ex- 
tending it. IJtcannot, therefore, be oppress- 
ively exercised as against the rector. And to 
Judge from the sparing way in which, if I 
am not misinformed, most of the bishops 
exercise the discretionary power already vest- 
edin them under the 36th of Geo. I11, the 
fear is, that the curates will have much more 


I think it would have | 
been more to theirfown ease, as well as more | 
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reason to complain than the rectors that any 
such discretion continues to exist. But, 
yotwithstanding this impression, I could not 
venture to omit it; for much as this discre- 
tion may now be objected to, am _persua~- 


ded, if it had not been introduced, that the 


bill would, on that account, have had to 
encounter a much greater opposition ; and I 
have therefore resorted to it, not as what I 
thought most preferable, but what | thought 
most attainable. 

As to the charge, that the measure origi- 
nates iu a dark and mysterious design of hos- 


at destroying the independence and dignity of 
the ecclesiastical character, and at driving 
from the profession all men of independent 
and liberal minds—it really appears to me so 
extravagant as not to deserve a serious answefe 
If indeed, it does originate in such a design, 
it must be confessed that it is very dark, and 
very mysterious, and very well disguised ; at 


| least, it far surpasses any power of mine to 


understand or detect it. Its hostility against 
the establishment is manifested by ‘its defe- 
rence to episcopal authority, which, accord- 
ing to the opponents’ arguments, it enlarges 
and confirms. It seeks to destroy the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the ecelesiastial 
character, by endeavouring to rescue the offi- 
ciating ministers throughout the country, 
from indigence and contempt. And it aims 
at driving every man of liberal mind from the 
profession, by requiring that the person, 
jor instance, who receives an annual pay- 
ment of £2,000 for the performance of 


| certain duties which he neglects, shall be 
| obliged to pay £250 to the curate who per- 
foriss them in his stead, and shall be con- 


tented himself with the remaining £1,750 
for doing nothing. The liberality of mind 
which will be revolted by such an obligation, 
may, I should conceive, be driven from the 
church without any loss to that profession. 

I have now gone through all the leading 
objections which I have heard urged against 
the bill: there may be others@f a minor na- 
ture, to some of the details of which I nave 
not here adverted ; but I do not believe there 
are avy which are not, if they should really 
be felt as objections, capable of being obvia- 

| ted by such amendments as might be admitted 
| without any departure from the principle of 
the bill itself :—and I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing a hope, that, if any such oc- 


cur to you, you will have the goodness to sug- 
| gest them. 
The application of this measure to Ireland 


is reserved for a separate bill. 
Iam, my dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Sp. Percevan. 


London, April, 1808. 
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The benevolent intention of therizhthon 


writer of the foregoing article, w! ch we have 


printed exT1IRE, as well for the informa- 
tion of posterity, as of our contemporaries, 
cannot be doubted, In directing his at- 


alan Stibendiary Curates. 
| reside; and a benefice which is under 


tention to the subject, he has etiected a | 


service to the church, and by the church 


tothe nation, at large. Thexeneral prio- 


tiple of the bill, is sufficiently explained | 


in the letter, we therefore shall only re- 
mark that the summery power here! 

given to the bishops of providing for the 
spiritual necessities of a parish, requires 
in their lordships on intimate acquaint 
ance uith the concerns of the clerzy, of 
which they are superipteadants ; and will 


probably ‘Jead to a still more adequate | 


knowledge of the wants of the people, as | 


well as of their pastors : to the gregt bene- 
fit of piety and morals. 

The state of the church in Ireland, 
has already occupied our pages. Compare 
Panorama, Vol. III. page 449,* and we 
haye elsewhere hinted pretty strongly at 
the necessity of the well performing of 
spiritual duties, as a powerful mean of 
enlightening the minds of the inhabitants 
of that part of the United Kingdom. 


We arg not satisfied with the state of | 


things among the Irish ; but are glad to 
see any movements begun, which may, 
in time, lead to a better order, and to 
more effectual dissemination of know- 
ledge ; and by knowledge of civilization 
as well as piety, in that island. 

The bill alluded to by Mr. Perceval, is 
entitled ‘* A Bill for enforcing the resi- 
** dence of spiritual persons on their 
benefices in Ireland.”—It authorises 
the Bishops to enforce residence — by 
issuing monitions—and if these be dis- 
regarded, to sequester benetices :—the 
Curates to be paid from the profits of the 
living, and the overplus to go toward in- 
proving the ecclesiastical estate—the cler- 
gy are not merely to obey these monitions, 
and then to be off again directly ;—but to 


* In p. 225 also of the same volume wil! be 
found the Papers relating to the Esrablished 
Church in Ireland, as presented-to the Hon. 
House of Commons, July 1807, with the 
Circular, from bis G: 1 


ee the Lord I eulenant 
wothe Primate aud 


drelaud 


sequestration for a considerable length ot 
time, shall be vacated. —Leases of houses 
ot residence, &c. are declared void—and 
theact *‘ extendstoall dignities, prebends, 
benefices, danxives, perpetual curacies, 
and ail parochial chapelries, exempt as 
well as not exempt, and all peculiars” —- 
but it dogs not diminish his Majesty's pre- 
rogative of granting dispensations for non 


lude miusters ot 


ce, nor does it ince 
hospitals, or incorporated charitable foun- 


dations, 


Connected with the general measure, 
though ¢ a-separate act, is the biil 
for ** more effectually providing for the 
** building and rebuilding of churches, 


‘“* chapels, and gicbe houses, and for 
*‘ the purchase of giebe lands, giebe 
3 Pp gicoe lands, 


houses, and impropriations in Ireland.” 


On turning to the tables annexed to the 
articles elready reterred to, the reader will 
perceive the number ot parishes destitute 
of glebes, and of glebe houses The ne- 
cessity of accommodating the resident 
clergy with situations becoming their vha- 
racier, appears ceionstratively. This 
bill enacts that all funds in the disposal 
of the Trustees of First Fruits in Treland 
(except Primate Boulier’s and Prinzate Ro 
binson’s, shall be applicable to the build- 
ing of churches, or purchase of glebes. — 
‘The trustees may advance money for re- 
building, under bond for due applica- 
tion—the money to be raised, as other 
rates—-if the desire assistance 
from the wational trea-ury, the treasury 
may grant it, tothe amount of £50,000. 
—These bonds to be the security ; and 
when discharged by ane place, the money 
to be free for the service of another 
place. Incumbents who have built, to 
be entitled to certain allowances—and the 
archbishops and bishops, are not only to 
ascertain the value of all livings, but are 
enabled to enquire into the application 
of the money borrowed, and, in case of 
mal-practices may sequester the be- 
nefice, 


trustees 


It is probable that some alterations may 
take place in these bills, before they be- 
come laws ; however that may be, we are 
gind to see something ina train for being 
done : it is aduty we owe to our country, 
and to ourselves. 
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LOCAL MILITIA. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE PROPOSED BILL 
OF LORD CASTLEREAGH, FOR ESTA- 
BLISHING A LOCAL MILITIA, 

The different stages of civilization into 
which mankind progressively advance, 
are not merely philosophical notions, but 
are actual circumstances of great moment 
to those whoare placed at the head of na- 
tions. In'the first state of society when 
the individual is a hunter, and obtains his 
living by fishing or by the chace, every 
member of the community may be con- 
verted into a warrior, without delay, with- 
out expence, and Without inconvenience. 


Lord Castlereagh's Local Militia Bill. 


; commerce 


Is he requited to march toa distant point? | 


—itis no more than he has been in the ha- 
bit of performing daily. He has been ac- 
customed to toil, to weariness, to rapid 
change of scene, and to the alternation of 
violent exertion and absolute inactivity. 
Agriculture, as a second state of society 
sets bounds to the roving dispositions of 
those who practice it, and attaches them 
toa certain and contracted space, on which 
their cares and labours are bestowed. 
But agriculture calls the lebourer abroad, 
exposes him to the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons ; the atmosphere with all its changes 
surrounds him, and to these he becomes 
habituated. His labours, too, are stre- 
nuous; he exerts his muscular powers : 
his strength is encreased by constant exer- 
cise, and he becomes inured to fatigue. 
Manufactures, as the third state of society, 
change the lot of the individual almost 
entirely, and deprive him of those powers 
which nature imparts; but, which art 
debilitates, Restricted now to the inte- 
rior of an edifice, warmed by artificial 
means, not by exercise, formed by habit 
to intense contemplation of one narrow 
spot, and bending all his faculties to the 
dextrous performance of one single action, 
he no longer developes the vigour of his 
constitution, is no longer that hale, hearty, 
robust, powerful, fleet or courageous hero, 
whose nerves never failed whatever were 
the duty imposed on them, whose heart 
never leaped, whatever danger it was call- 
ed to meet, and to vanquish. Yet the ar- 
tizan has advantages over the sons of com- 
merce ; for if he venture, he ventures on- 
ly his person; and his courage once ex- 
cited he meets a danger, and knows when 
itispast, Not so the dealer, whose pro- 
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perty and capital is ever uppermost in hie 
thoughts ; who does not consider himself 
as safe, unless his traffic be safe also; and 
who dreads being deprived of his posses- 
sions, and thereby of his soul, as the witty 
Le Sage has described it, though every 
member of his body be safe 

What difficulties, then, surround the 
government of our island;—a land of 
and mawufacture! A land in 
which the most complicated interests are 
ever in competition, aud what one desires, 
another detests! The almost impossibility 
of Jaying down a general rule that shall 
apply to the cireumstances of all, without 
infringing on the rights, and the lawful 
occupations of any, is evident :—and be- 
comes extreme/y evident, whenever a great 
exertion of national power is demanded by 
events. 

When a force for public defence is to be 
raised, the man overwhelmed in commer- 
cial affairs, cannot spare time! confesses 
his unfitness! the habits of his life are se 
opposite!—The <artizan remonstrates=+ 
that his labours are suspended during his 
absence, ‘that his loom will not work by 
itself, that his family depends on his dili- 
gence; and that his personal strength is 
inadequate. We turn then to the culti- 
vator of the field, and remind him, that 
his corn will grow, during his: absence, 
that his friits will ripen, that his health is 
firm, and that his occupations have inured 
him to toil. He answers—by complaints of 
onerous rates to be paid, heavy taxes | that 
return annually, and many, very many, 
hardships which fa!l to his lot—hard times! 
—very hard times, indeed !— 

But, remind these complainants that it is 

FOR THEIR COUNTRY, 

That rHerr owN GREAT BRITAIN 
calls for their tnited exertions, and 
the shuffling excuses which at first pre- 
sented themselves vanish like the mistsot 
niorn before the rising sun: light beams 
on their minds, conviction flashes on their 
spirits, they shake otf the listlessness of 
reluctant inactivity, and the gleam of 
arms becomes—not their endurance, but 
their delight —Amongst the nymphs of 
our island has long associated many a 
youthful Achilles, who, during the 
‘* piping times of peace,” has scarcely 
been distinguished from themselves; but, 
let some skilful Ulysses place before him 
the sword and the shicid, the spear and 
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the helm, and every pulse in his veins 
beats British ! 


moment’s parley were eternal shame! 


Whether the Right Honourable propo 
eer of hic Dil of which we now annex an 
this nation, we know not. We know 
that our King is fighting for bis crown, 
that Britons are fighting for their country, 
that individuals are fighting for their 
lives, and that if such a painful event as 
the dereliction of daty by our countrymen 
should ever be realized (which Heaven 
forbid !), those will be enviably happy on 
whose tombs it might be inscribed, ‘* Go, 
passenger, and remind the British Senate 
that here we lie by their comimand !"’ 

But martial ardour is no safe guide 
when the interests of a nation are at stake; 
jt must be regulated. ‘To rush on the 
enemy may be valiant, but it is not wise ; 
there are previous preparations necessary : 
a sense of violated honour may uplift the 
arin, but skill must direct the blow; a 
wound so slight as not to draw blood, 
were ridiculous; a Aome thrust is the 
character of our countrymen. But, for 
this, they must be taught to handle their 
arms. ‘They shall freely huzza! at the 
charge ; but they shall be dextrous in the 
use of their weapon, before they are per- 
mitted to encounter the enemy. 

And here commences the embarrass- 
ment of those who rule. Opinion will 
differ as to the best means of proviging 
that assistance from art, which all the 
world allows is due to our native courage. 
** Such a course taken will lead to con- 
quest,” says one; we believe it will. 
** Such another course is infallible,” says 
another, We believe this too. For, 
happily, the main and principal requisite 
for success is—not this course, nor tbat 
course, exclusively;—but that kearty dis- 
position and ready bravery which distin- 
guishes the energy of Britons when in the 
field. What we dread is, the vacillation 
of system ; a perpetual learning—unlearn- 
ing—re-learning—never-learned exercise. 
Principles without plan; movements with- 
out meaning. Uncertainty is insecurity. 
We have repeatedly stated our conviction, 
that our compatriots will do their duty, 
if they know it ; but if it be never pointed 
out to them—if it be not clearly pointed 
out tothem—if they be not familiarized 
with the best mauner of performing it— 
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, 1s appointed to be the Ulysses of 
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1 then, let those who should have directed 
their exertions, endure the execrations of 
every one who hears of their misconduct 
in time present, of every one to whom 
history narrates it, in time to come. 

It cannot be supposed, after what we 
have said, that we are ignorant of the 
difficulties which attend the amalgama- 
tion of those dissimilar interests, each of 
which demands to be heard, and must be 
heard. It cannot be supposed that we 
| are ignorant of the necessity for imme- 
| diate exertions. ‘The present moment 
| must be improved, The present geueration 
| must be called into activity. Yer there 
| remains a part of a generation not wholly 
| passed away, which might do essential 
service, by example; and we anticipate 
| the advance of another generation, towards 
which our eyes and hopes are directed, 

We do not inquire whether it be 
principle, or feeling, which leads us to 
consider the defence of our island as de- 
manding the first place in our affections. 
It is enough that such is the general sen- 
timent of the country, and that it is ap- 
proved by reason and common sense, 
This being understood, it should follow, 
that the population should be encouraged 
to manifest this disposition by action, and 
that this manifestation should be rendered 
as accessible and as easy as possible. 

Military skill, so far asa mass of po- 
pulation is concerned, may be divided 
into two parts. The first is that which 
is proper to the individual; the second, 
the augmentation of power by skil- 
ful combination.——The first qualifi- 
cation may be acquired anywhere, at 
any time, with little observation, with 
less parade, by night or by day ; in fact, 
we have instances, in so much of skill as 
the Irish insurgents attained in the Jate 
rebellions, that enough for many warlike 
purposes may be acquired, in defiance of 
the vigilance, and in direct opposition to 
the intentions of government itself. A 
man may learn to handle his arms with 
dexterity, to walk erect, to time his steps, 
and to perform his motions with ease and 
vigour, without so much as being sus- 
| pected by an opposite neighbour. He 
| may receive the rudiments of military 

manceuvres, at times when he otherwise 
would be lounging without employment ; 
and, in short, the father of a family might 
teach his sons the use of arms 80 early, sq 
gradually, yet so effectually, that when 
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circumstances called them forth, thev 
would be half-formed to duty, by previous 
knowledge. What prevents some such 
ushion trom being general among us? 
Why should not every youth of fourteen 
be acquainted with something allied to 
arms ? 
of apprenticeship make a reserve ofa few 
hours, at stated times, for manual prac- 
tice? and why should not every freeman, 
before admission to his oath, be bound to 
proof that he has some ability to defend 
that freedom which he demands as his 
birth right ?>—To soMETHING VERY LIKE 
THIS WE MUST COM AT LAST. 

It is indifferent to the service whether 
this skill be acquired at home, or abroad: 
among a number at sehool, or on the 
village green, As those make our best 
sailors whe are born on the coasts, be- 
eause they have been used to the sight of 
the sea from their cradles, and this is the 
secret of our mtarilime superiorily ; so 
those would niake excellent soldiers who 
had from their early years been accus- 
tomed to the din of arms, not as an ex- 
traordinary, but as a natural occurrence ; 
as a thing into which they would fall of 
course, when their years entitled them, 
We urge, then, the propriety of 
bringing home to the very doors of our po- 
pulation, a certain introductory preface 
to military skill. They should not have 
far to go to seek it; they should be at 
no Joss where to obtain it. It should pro- 
ceed equally in peace as in war ; slowly, 
yet steadily; freely, yet firmly; kindly, 
yet correctly. ‘This was the case when 
the long-bow was the English weapon. 
We see that our boys take to this warlike 
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| The real and necessary principle of ac- 


Why should not every indenture | 


| 


implement of their own accord, Those | 
who cannot purchase it, make it. [We | 


may say the same of that antient arm, the 
sling.] The introduction of fire-arms has 
effected a change, which, with the spirit 
and prevalence of manufacture, has damp- 
ed this disposition, We now look for our 
defence to those who give themselves 
wholly toit; but let them discharge their 
duty, this intermeddles not with their's. 


The second part of military skill is, the | 
combination of the powers of individuals, | 


and uniting them into organized bodies. 
This is not to be accomplished without a 
considerable sacrifice of time by the par- 
ties; it cannot be brought to individuals, 
but they must go to it. Yet this might 
be made much more familiar than it is. 


tuating numerous bodies by one mind, is 
simple ; and, without the shew which is 
too often considered az the perfection of 
the system, it would not be very difficult. 
From a following page (285), the reader 
will learn that a great proportion of our 
population dwells in towns. If each town 
was considered as forming its own mili- 
tary body, so much of this difficulty is 
obviated ut once. Here begins what may 
be called the soldiership of the citizen. 
‘Yo be pertect, soldiers must be accus- 
tomed to act in large bodies; they must 
be acquainted with army duties. They 
must see others perform, as well as per- 
form themselves, They must learn to 
bear, aud to forbear, and to acquire that 
steadiness under arms, which gives time 
for a general to execute his plans, 

Is it impossible to constitute a militia 
of such a description, that the inconve- 
niences to which persons in the habits of 
peaceful lite aresubyected when drawnaway 
from their business, shall be obviated ? 
Take, for example, a waich-maker, or 
other professor of a sedentary business : 
he cannot leave bis house for many days 
at a time, and march twenty miles to join 
the army, without . serious injury to his 
concerns, If he be a man in an extensive 
business, who is to superintend his work- 
men in his abseuce, to give orders, and 
answers to persons calling on him, and to 
provide for the payment ot his acceptances? 
This man, then, is either lost to the na- 
tion as to military services, or ruined in 
his circumstances by being ballotted into 
the militia. For, what banker, presenting 
an acceptance fdr payment, will be con- 
tent to retain the bill without protest, 
under the plea, ‘‘ Sir, my master is gone 
to join the militia?” If it is answered, 


this man must pay the fine; sill the 


question recurs, ‘* Why not render mi- 
liiary servicg so easy, that he shall have 
no inducement to pay the fine, but rather 
toserve?”’ This is the condition of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in Britain; 
and this the volunteers, by their regula- 
tions, have generally attended to. ‘They 
meet for exercise in the morning, before 
business can be said to be begun; or in 


the evening, after it is over; and thus 


they avoid that loss which otherwise 
would ruin many of them. The intention 
of the militia laws should be, not to ob- 
tain the money raised by fines, but te 
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render volunteer discipline and engage- 
ments effective. The class of persons 
Who would engage, had they expected 
such service from their youth up, and 
found it compatible with their professions 
in life, would form a defence for this 
island, which Europe and the world 
might look at with envy. When we 
consider the influence of their exam- 
ple, of their connections, of their interest, 
and their emulatid&M, we have reason tn 
suppose that the recruiting powers of the 
respectable class in life would establish, 
at a small expense to the state, an army, 
which in numbers and in zeal would be 
unrivalled : 


As on pure winter's eve, 

Gradual the stars effulge ; fainter, at first, 

They straggling rise; but when the radiant host, 
In thick profusion pour’d, shine out immense, 
Each casting vivid influence on each, 

From pole to pole a glittering deluge plays, 

And worlds above rejoice and worlds below. 


These are practical remarks :—the basis 
on which they are founded has been varied 
into effective strength} not in our volun- 
teer corps only, but in our public com- 
panies. Look at the Bank: who sees 
regiments paying pounds, shillings and 
pence, or witnessing transfers of stock ? 
Yet such we know is the case. Look at 
the India warehouses: the labourers, the 
clerks, the directors, might be passed by 
without notice as military men, when at 
their various duties ; yet those who have 
seen them under arms, are very sensible 
of their soldier-like conduct. What an 
immense accession of security to the pro- 
perty of these establishments, is guined by 
the organisation of their servants into re- 
gular corps? all of which has been ob- 
tained without any interference with their 
official duties. 

We shall push these arguments no fur- 
ther than to infer, that the strength of 
Britain is not yet called out. There re- 
mains a prodigious proportion of our peo- 
ple which have not been induced, though 
often invited, to form any part of our 
defensive force ; and which will not be so 
induced, till adequate motives are set be- 
fore them, and their convenience be so tar 
consulted, as to enable them, consistently 
with their avocations and domestic circum- 
stances, todothis duty to their country. 
Aad, in truth, it is well for this nation 


that some adhere clusely to their industry. 
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Every soldier, who is restrictively a sol- 
dier, is a hand lost (o useful labour. He 
does not enable a district, or a parish, to 
pay a penny of its taxes, He draws from 
the pubiic purse, but puts nothing into 
it; heis a burden, not an assistance. He 
plants nocorn, though he consumes the 
harvest. He throws no shuttle, though 
he wears out the cloth which that 
implement fabricates. If all were sol- 
diers, farewel commerce, literature, arts, 
science, studies of every kind, But to 
home-defenders this does not apply ; they 
may be in training for necessary and jip- 
dispensable purposes, without interrupt- 
ing their daily occupations, till that hap- 
pens which their state of preparation is 
pertectly well calculated to prevent. 

This is, in fact, the glory of such 4 
state of preparation. Were it completely 
in activity, where is the enemy who 
would so much as think of invading our 
country? A million of active young 
men, no novices at the musquet, thou- 
sands of horses trained to stand fire, with 
acomplete knowledge of the country on 
the behalf of our defenders, would ope- 
rate as means of deterring the most infu- 
riated enemy from insulting our shores: 
and whether this would not be eventually 
a cheap mode of preventing wars from such 
unprincipled aggressors as we are now 
struggling against, is a question that might 
be left, without anxiety, to the decision 
of those politicians who have compared 
the years of war with those of péace, 
during the last century, and who know 
the evils consequent on a state of hostility. 

The plan proposed by Lo d Castlereagh 
approaches toward the vature of what we 
have been stating ; inasmuch as the force 
raised is local, and not to go far from 
home, except incase of emergency. It 
is only to occupy a limited time in each 
year in being trained, and individuals are 
to be only a fixed time engaged in it. 
But it does not accommodate all ranks of 
life; it does net provide against any 
member of it being obliged, by necessary 
causes, to remove out of a county, ot 
district, to another place: it permits vo- 
Junteers to join this militia, but it does 
notinduce them so to do, by any addi- 
tional convenience; it takes away ch- 
venanted servants from their masters, and 
it adheres to the system of fines, which 
political wisdom would wish were abolish- 
ed. We believe, that it is a progress to- 
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B wards more general steps; and have 
thrown out these hints, that we may not 


be thought wanting in so important a part 
of our duty to the public, as that which 
is so very intimately connected with our 
HOME DEFENCE. 

This England never did (nor never shall) 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first_.did help to wound itself. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall sbock them: nought shall make 

us rue, 
li England to itself do rest but true. 


It appears from the statement of the 
noble Lerd, that the whole ot our force, 
of every description, for the defence of 
the country, will beas follows :— 
Regular Army for home defence - - 

Militia —Britush - - 330,000 

Irish - - - 70,0v9 


Local Militia - - e's = 


200,000 


400,000 
60,000 
Making a regimented force for home 
defence, independent of the Vo- 
lunteers,of - - - - - = = 
Volunteers - 


660,000 
290,090 


Total of the force for home defence, QU0,0U00 


A Bill for enabling His Majesty fo estallish 
a permanent Local Militia Force, under 


certain Restrictions, for the Defence of 


The Realm. 

By this bill His Majesty is empowered to 
establish and maintatira local force for the 
defence of the realm; in sucht counties, or 
in any such divisions or parts of any counties, 
and im such propottions as His Majesty shall 
specify, according to the provisions of 
ict. — Not to exceed 
litia ineluding volunteers.—Deficiencies inef- 
fective volunteers, to be supplied by miflitia 
under this act.—Counties may be divided into 
uch wumber of divisions as there are regi- 
ments to be raised in such county, regard 
being had to the number of persons liable to 
serveand the establishment of each regiment, 
nd all other circumstances of local conve- 
nience.—Powers af militia acts extended to 
this act.—Men to be ballotted out of the pre- 
sent militia lists, or new lists mav be made. — 
Persons of bodily inability shall be excused. 

No articled clerk or apprentice, nor any 
poor wan who has more than one child bora 
in wedlock, bor any person who shall be of the 
height of er upwards, shall by reasoa 
thereof respectively be exempt from being bal- 
loued and serving under this act, notwith- 
tanding such persons may, by reason of 
coming wiihia any of such descriptions as 
aloresaid, respectively be exempt from serv- 


this 


times the quota of mi- 


| 


ing in the militia under any acts relating te 
the militia. —Personsare not exempted by hav- 
ing found substitutes or paid fines in the 
militia.—Personsenrolled, to take the follow- 
ing oath ; 

J, A. B. dosincerely promise and swear, 
that I will be faithful, and bear true allegi- 
ance to His Majesty King George ; and that 
I will faithfully Serve in the local militia of 

within Great Britain, for the defence 
of the same, during the time of years 
for which 1 am enrolled, unless I shall be 
sooner discharged. So help me God.” 

Penalty on persons not appearing. 

If a person not having an income, amount- 
ing in the whole to one hundred pounds, the 
sum of ; and if not amounting in 
the whole to fifty pounds, the sum of $ 
and the payment of sach fine shall exempt 
such person from being ballotted and enrolled 
under this act for vears and no longer ; 
and such person shall be liable to be ballotted 
in the year succeeding that after which he 
shall have been so ballotted as aforesaid, and 
in like manner to serve or pay such fine as 
aforesaid, and so in each second succeeding 
year. 

Person claiming exemption upon payment 
of smaller fine, to signa declaration of the 
amountof his income, before the deputy lieu- 
tenants before whoin he shall appear to claim 
such exemption, or produce a certificate of the 
amount pf such income allowed by any com- 
missioners under apy act relating to the rates 
and duties arising on property, &Xc. 

On engaging to serve without pay in volun- 
teer corps, part of the fine to be remitted.— 
Penalty on such persons on being returned 
non efiective.— Persons refusing toswear that 
they have not insured against fine to forfeit 
the amount. 

If any person being one of the people 
called Quakers, or of the people called Unitas 
Fratrum, or United Brethren, who shall be 
ballotted under this act, shall produce before 
the deputy lieutenants of any subdivision 
meeting, or any deputy heutenants or 
justices of the peace, a certificate under the 
hands of or more respectaole house- 
keepers being of the people called Quakers, 
or of the people called Unitas Fratrum or 
United Brethren, resident within the county 
or place of residence of such person, and dated 
within ‘months immediately preceding the 
dav on which such certificate shall be pro- 
duced as aforesaid, acknowledging such per- 
son to be on. of their persuasion, such person 
shall not be enrolled; and it shall be lawful 
for any such deputy lieutenants or justices to 
adjudge any such person to pay such propor- 
tion of such fines as are by this act imposed 
on persans ballotted and not appearing, as to 
such deputy lieutenants or justices may appear 
to be proper, according to the situation in 
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life and property of such person ; and the 
amount of such tine may be levied by distress 
and sale of goods and chatiels; and if no 
goods or chattels, then any deputy lieutenant 
or justice of the peace, if he shall think pro- 

r, may commit such Quaker or United 
Ties to prison, there tw remain for any 
time not exceeding mouths, unless such 
sum shai] be sooner paid and satisfied. 

If the persons voluntarily enrolling them- 
selves shall amount to the number to be eu- 
rolled by ballot under any apportionment in 
any parish, then no ballot shall take place in 
such parish ; if they shall not amount to the 
number required to be enrolled by ballot in 
any such parish, then the remainder only 
shall be balloted for in such parish. 


Bounty to persons eurolling themselves | 


voluntarily. 
Volunteer corps may transfer themselves 
into local militia of the county or part or 


division of the vps to which such corps | 


shall belong, upon such terms and conditions 
as to His Majesty shall seem fit ; and all vo- 
lunteers so transferring themselves shall theze- 
wpon forthwith be enrolled without ballot in 
such militia, and take the oath, and entitled 
to the same bounty and allowance for ne- 
cessaries, &c. 

Volunteers to swear that they have not 
other bounty.—Allowances for necessaries. 

Persons serving to be entitled to all such 


exemptions as any effective yeomanry and | 


volunteers are now entitled to under any act 
or acts of pa*liament. 

Persons insuring for providing substitutes, 
or volunteers, subject to penalty. 

How to be formed and officered.—No 
higher rank to be given in any regiment of 
local militia formed under this act than that 
of lieutenant-colonel commandant: all of- 
ficers of the militia raised under this act shall 
rank with the officers of His Majesty's other 
militia forces, as the youngest of their res- 
pective ranks : every officer who shall have 
served in His Majesty's regular forces as a 
field officer shall be and is hereby deemed 
qualified to hold any commission in the local 
militia, without any-other qualification in 
respect of property or otherwise. 

Training and exercising militia under this 
act, within their respective counties in each 
year, at such times, in such manner, and in 
such proportions as His Majesty shall direct ; 
the periods and places for such exercise shall 
be appointed by the lieutenants or deputy 
lieutenants of the several counties, with the 
approbation of His Majesty: no local militia 
shall be ordered to march for training and 
exercise out of its county, if consisting of an 
entire regiment or battalion, or further than 


_ into some next adjoining nts if consisting 


of less than a regiment or battalion, and 
united with the local militia of such adjacent 


Invasien of India. 


Addenda. [240 
) county.—In case of invasion, or insurrection, 
may be embodied aud marched to any part of 
Great Britain. —W hile training or embodied, 
to be under the mutiny act and articles of war, 
—Eatitled to same privileges and allowance 
as other militia forces. 
May enlist into army, navy, or marines, 
or as a substitute in the regular militia of the 
| Same county, except during periods of exer- 
cise.—Vacancies by enlisting to be supplied, 
in like manner as any other vacancies in the 
' said local militia. 

Fine for men deficient.—Return of two- 
thirds of fines when men fonnd.—Comman- 
| dants shall transmit to the general quarter 
sessions, certificates, and the justices there 
assembled, shall assess for each man certified 
to be deficient. 
| Provision for payment of bounties out of 

such fines as shall be paid to the clerks of 
subdivision meetings. 

Fines to be remitted to treasurer of county, 
who is to lay accounts before justices each 
quarter sessions.—Penalty on clerks of sub- 
| division meetings retaining money. 
| Application of penaltics in the discharge 


of any expences of training or exercising 
under this act within the county, riding or 
place where the same shall arise, or any in- 
cidental expences attending tue execution 
of this act within such county, riding or place. 

Cinque Poris.— Stannaries. — Extending 
provisions relating to counties, to ridings, 
| those to hundreds and to constables, to other 

places and officers. 
| Act nay be altered in this session, 
| Appenpa TO THe ARTICLE ON THE 

Invasion oF Inpta. [In the present 

volume, page 1.] 

The writer of the article on the In- 
vasion of India, desires us to explain an 
inadvertence which appears in that paper, 
wherein Zemaun Shah is mentioned as 
still living ; the fact is, that that sove- 
reign was living when the Emperor Paul 
communicated the plan, of which that 
article is an abstract, and on which it 
rests as authority ; and in which he is so 
spoken of. This oversight, however, 
Goes not affect the general statement, as 
his successor is exactly tiie same as hime 
self, to every political purpose. 

We are also desired tosay, that greater 
stress would have been laid on the advance 
of Nadir Shah to Indic, but, that Nadir 
being invited by the leading officers of 
the Mogol’s Court, the difficulties he met 
with in his progress, were inconsiderable, 
compared with what an army that is real- 
ly opposed, must expect to encounter. 
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Communications to the Board of Agricxl- 
ture; on Subjects relative to the Husban- 
dry, and Internal Improvement of the 
Country. Vol. V. Part IL. qto. pp. 337 to 
541. Besides the Index to both parts of the 
Volume. Price 10s. George Nicoll, Lon- 

don, 1807. 


If an Englishman were asked, what 
is the staple article of his country ?—he 
would certainly reply, * wool :” he might 
add, ‘‘ and to preserve this in everlasting 
remembrance, the Judges, and the Lord 
Chancellor, are seated on wool-sacks.”’ 
Not that British wool is finer than that of 
all other countries, or that Britain does 
not even import wool for the more beauti- 
ful of its fabrics. Yet, we presume, that 
the amount of wool imported is consider- | 
ed but by few, and that we doa service to 
the public in treating the subject at some | 
length in the present article. 

We lately remonstrated pretty much at 


large against the impolicy of depending | 


on aliens for an article so important as 
hemp confessedly is, to our navy, and to 
various purposes of our machinery, and 
manufactures. "Can we do less, when 
wool is the subject of discussion than en- 
deavour all in our power to promote the 
independence of our country on the ca- 
price, or the politics, of foreign nations, 
or their governments, for that supply which 
our looms may require ? 

Neither is this subject altogether ill- 
timed, when 

The clothiers not able to maintain 

The many to them ‘longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 

Unfit for other life, compell’d by hunger 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
are in uproar—- 
At least in some parts of Yorkshire, 
where they describe as stagnation that 
quantity of production, which, could the 
speaker into whose mouth Shakespeare has 
put these lines, behold from the grave, he 
would hardly believe the country could 
furnish so much : so greatly does it exceed 
the most abundant periods of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. For proof ef this we 
refer to the table given Panorama, Vol. I. 
p. 134, in a Report of a Comunittee of the 
HIon. House of Commons. 

We should think ourselves culpable, if 
we did not assume that decided tone, and 

IV. (Lit, Pan. May, 1808.) 
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give that unhesitating opinion, which we 
are convinced the importance of the in- 
quiry demands. It should be remember- 
ed, that the manufacture itself employs a 
considerable part of our population, that 
no small share of our agricultural interest 
is closely connected with it, and by inti- 
mate sympathy prospers or declines, as the 
reputation and extent of our woollen trade 
are affected, whether for better or for 
worse. This is no new proposition ; the 
experience of ages has confirmed tbis 
branch of trade in the hands of our worl = 
men, and nothing but that spirit of su- 
pineness into which commerce when con- 
fined to a small number of capitalists, or 
when it has formed easy and regular chan- 
nels, is apt to sink, could have postponed 
| the exertions demanded by circumstances 
| to the present moment. It may indeed, 
be said, that we formerly imported a small 
quantity of Spanish wool, to perfect a small 
| proportion of our manufacture; and, so 
tar as this argument is valid we shall not 
oppose it: but, directly as this quantity 
was augmented to a serious amount, and 
the necessity for obtaining the article in- 
creased, to a degree very sensibly felt 
among us, we ought to have taken proper 
measures for our relief, and to have exer- 
cised that spirit of independence, as well 
as of sound discretion, which does not 
misbecome a nation of philosophers.” 
The flocks of Spain have long been fa- 
mous for furnishing a species of fine wool, 
which was wrought up to great advantage 
as a finishing, in combination with British 
wool, inferior in delicacy, but superior in 
length of staple. Other countries, aware 
of this finishing, endeavoured to supply 
themselves with the article, by importing 
| the sheep which yielded it ; sg that, at this 
time, Britain receives wool of Spanish ori- 
gin from Saxony, and elsewhere, as well 
as from Spain, itself. Nothing can shew 
more decidedly the negligence of our far- 
mers, than such a statement. The fact 
| might have taught us, long ago, that this 
prime commodity was not restricted to 
Spain. Being naturalized in countrigs 
| cistant from that kingdom, and very dif- 
| terent in climate ; even alsoin Sweden, a 
country further north than Britain; the 
| question might fairly be asked, why should 
not this island obtain so desirable a boon, 
and derive from its home production 
those advantages which are enjoyed by 
our neighbours? We shall not enlarge on 
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this part of our subject, as the principal 
information has already appeared in our 
work. 

To render the importance of this inqui- 
ry more sensible, we shall follow Dr. Par- 
ty, in stating the amout of fine wool 
Jately imported by this country. 

In the three years 1802, 1803, 1804, there 
were imported, of Spanish wool, directly trom 


Spain ~ - - 16,980,644 Ibs. 
Holland - - - 403,400 

Gibraltar - - 288,274 
France - - 252,222 
Germany - - 122,150 
America - - - 10,567 
Prussia - - - 3,357 

Denmark - 381 


Total - 18,467,718 Ibs. 


Of this quantity, about 15,307,718 lbs. were 
imported in Spanish or neutral vessels, and 
the remaining 3,160,000 Ibs. in English ves- 
sels. 

Of the quantity imported in Spanish or 
neutral vessels, about 15,141,900 lbs. were 
sheep's wool, and 165,778 Ibs. lambs’ wool. 
Of the sheep’s wool the proportions were, of 
R. [ Refina] or first sort, about 12,000,000 Ibs. 
of the F. [Find], or second sort, about 
2,00 ,000 Ibs. ; of the T. [ Tercera}, or third 
sort, about 1,127,000 !bs.; and of the K, or 
coarsest sort, about 14,020 |bs. 

The average prices given for these wools by 
the clothiers in England were nearly as fol- 
lows: 

R, sheep’s w0ol, 19,000,000, at 6s. per lb. L. $,600,000 


F, ditto, - - - 2%,000,000,at5s. - 05,000 
T, ditto, - - + 1,127,090, at4s.6d. - - %53,579 
K, ditto, - - 14,920, at 3s. 2,238 
Lambs’ wool - 165,778, at 4s. 3d. $5,227 

15,307,718 tbs. L..4,391,044 


These £4,301,044. were the sum paid byour 
clothiers for this wool. What the merchants’ 
profit might be, I do not presume to deter- 
nine; but if we allow 15 per cent. inclusive 
of interest, or £658,656. the remainder, or 
£3,733,288. will be the sum actually paid 
out of the kingdom for this part of the im- 
ported wool. 

Resides these quantities, there were import- 
ed in British vessels about 3,160,600 Ibs. of 
Spanish wool; of which the respective pro- 
portions were, probably, nearly as follews: 


R, sheep’s wool, 9,477,182 lbs. at 6s. - - 0,749,154 
F,ditto -« - 412,864 at5s. - 103,216 
T, ditto - 932,652 t4s.6d. 52,546 
K, ditto - - - 4,079 , 461 
Lamb’s wool - - $4,823 at4s.3d. - 7,272 

é 

3,160,000 L. 996,449 


From thé cross amount of the latter sum, 
which is what is paid by the manufacturer, 
“thera imwsi in this ase be deducted not only 


the merchant’s profits, but also the expences 
of freight and insurance. 

There were brought into England within 
the same period from Germany, 561,604 lbs. 
of wool not called Spanish, but a greatdeal of 
which was of the same quality 

613,059 Ibs. of well were imported from 
Africa and the Cape of Good Hope ; 

From Portugal there came also 486,124 Ibs. 

From these data, gross as some of them 
are, little doubt can be entertained, that du- 
ring the three years in question, Great Bri- 
tain paid to foreign countries for the wool 
which was the chief basis of its fine woollen 
manufactures, at least £4,700,000. or up- 
wards of £1,560,000. per annum. 


Our readers will understand that this is 
the quantity and value of fine wool only. 

For wools of longer staple, or that which 
forms the more substantial cloth, our own 
country stands pre-eminent above all 
others: as well for the abundance, as for 
the excellent qualities, of its produce. 

This fine wool, which thus lays Britain 
itself under contribution, is the produce 
of abreed of sheep, called in Spain Me- 
rinos. In Panorama, Vol. III. p. 118, we 
gave a slight history of this breed, with a 
figure of one of Lord Somerville’s Merino 
wethers. Dr. P, denies tWat Spain receiv- 
ed this invaluable race from Barbary, or 
during the reign of Pedio the Fourth. He 
observes, that only one Pedro, King of 
Castile, in 1250, is known in Spanish 
history, and that no historian mentions 
him as being so great a benefactor to his 
country, although his life was written 
within 30 or 40 years of his time, when 
such an event would have been well re- 
membered. 

To this negative evidence Dr. P. might 
have added that of Froissart, who when 
relating the history of the war between 
this king and his brother, then recent, 
would certaialy have hinted at such a cir- 
cumstance, had it been known. The Dr. 
inclines to think that this breed is much 
the same with the fine woolled sheep of 
[taly, described by several ancient au- 
thors, as Varro, Columella, Pliny, -&c. 
and called by various names, or rather de- 
scribed under various epithets, as mo/le 
tender or soft, from the qualities of its 
fleece ; generosum, noble ; pellitum from 
its being generally clothed with skins, to 
preserve its wool; tectum for the same 
reason, or from its being usually housed ; 
and receiving other appellations from the 
districts wherein it was reared. This 
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breed was also called Asianum, probably 
from its supposed origin in Asia, where, 
especially in Laodicea in Syria, as Pliny 
says, the same species was found. 

In the early numbers of our work 
(Compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 1281) 
we gave a description of the Cashmire 
sheep, the properties, and excellence of 
its wool, and the manner in which the 
flocks are treated. We are not prepared 
to offer any opinion as to what was the 
native country of the sheep; but, as Dr, 
Parry seems to have proved, that there 
was a time when the Spanish sheep were 
not distinguished by any peculiar quali- 
ties, but that the present race of fine- 
woolled sheep in Spain is an importation, 
we may be permitted to ask, whether it 
might not be introduced from some still 
more eastern climate, at a greater dis- 
tance than Italy or Greece, or even Laodi- 
cea in Syria? Possibly, both Cashmire 
and Spain, might derive their breeds from 
the same origin, though not now ascer- 
tainable. At least, the management in 
both countries has many points of resem- 
blance; yet Cashmire was certainly not 
known to Spain by direct intercourse. 

The history of this breed is however of 
Jess consequence to us, at present, than its 
properties are, and as our former descrip- 
tion was but slight, we shall transcribe that 
which is offered by the writer before us. 

The Merino sheep in Spain is an animal 
below the middle size, comparatively with 
our native English breeds, arid probably 
about that of the pure Ryeland, or old South 
Down. 

They are, in general, rather high on their 
legs. "Their heads are large, and their necks 
Jong. Their chests are contracted, and there- 
fore they are sharp on the shoulders and flat 
sided. They are also narrow across the loins; 
whence it inevitably follows, that their hind 
quarter is strait and defective. 

In all these respects, however, there is great 
difference in individuals of the same flock, 
and more especially in the general character 
of form in different flocks of this race. 

The skin of the Merino sheep, is remark- 
ably thin, soft, and loose, affording that evi- 
dence of a strong disposition to fatten, which 
many of our farmers call <* Proof.” 

It is of a fairer hue, with a vivid tint of 
what is called carnation or flesh colour; 
bearing the same relation to that of our Eng- 
lish breeds, as the skin of women with red or 
auburn hair does to that of those whose hair 


isdark brown, or black. ‘his tint is parti- 


cularly conspicuous on those parts which are 
naturally free from wool, as the eye-lids and 
lips. 

‘The fleece, in fineness and flexibility, is 

robably superior to any other breed in the 
world 

‘These animals seem absolutely buried in 
wool. It exists on their foreheads almost as 
low as the eyes, and on their cheeks; covers 
their bellies, and envelopes their hind legs, 
and sometimes their fore legs, down to their 
very hoofs. 

The length of the staple, or filaments, of 
wool is from two to somewhat more than 
three inches ; being much alike on the shoul- 
der and on the rump. 

The number of these sheep, according to 
the latest information, amounts to about five 
millions. They are divided into two sorts; 
the Tiashumantes, and Estantes. These 
terms are not meant to indicate any difference 
in the species, but are Spanish participles, 
merely importing that the former travel, and 
that the latter are stationary. 

There are a great nuinber of Merino flocks 
belonging to different proprietors, who are 
chiefly grandees, or societies of monks. Many 
of these flocks seen to be distinct varieties of 
the race, differing in the form and size of the 
carcase, and in the weight and fineness of the 
fleece. Among tlYem one of the most noted Is 
that of the Count del Campo Alange, which, 
from another title in the same family, is called 
Negrette; and which, having been the root 
of that in the possession of our gracious Sove- 
reign, has been by him liberally distributed 
throughout this 1 This flock, which is 
said to consist of at least sixty thousand sheep, 
has, according to Burgoing, the largest car- 
cases and the heaviest fleeces, though of a 
wool, which, neither by the merchants in the 
country, nor by foreigners in general, is es- 
teemed the finest. ' 

The race of the Escurial is supposed to have 
the finest wool of all. 

Another cause of difference, which may also 
respect different breeds, and which certainly 
influences diferent individuals of the same 
variety, is the proportion of the grease, or 
yolk, which imbues all wool, but pre-emi- 
nently that of the Merino. In consequence 
of this superabundance, the fleece involves in 
it, to about one-sixth of its depth from the 
surface, a great quantity of dust, earth, and 
other matters, either floating in the air, or 
lying on the ground, so as to give the Merino 
sheep a very dark and dirty hue, correspond- 
ing ehiefly with the colour of the soil. 

‘Notwithstanding this superficial darkness, 
the wool, when drawn asunder, has, nearer 
the skin, a brilliant silky appearance, and, 
when scoured, is of the purest white. 

We may state the average reduction ig 
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@ouring the Merino wool of Spain to perfect 
cleanness, to be at least two-thirds of the ori- 
ginal weight of the unwashed fleece. 

The wool of the Merino sheep differs from 
that of all our breeds in being of nearly an 
equal degree of fineness on the shoulder and 
on the rump. Itgrows more thickly on the 
latter than on the former. ‘ 

If these sheep are slower in becoming 
adult, it is generally agreed that they are 
much longer-lived thay other known races. 
They sometimes keep their teeth to fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. 

During the winter, the Merino flocks cover 
the plains of some of tlie warmest and most 
fertile provinces of Spain. Such are Valentia, 
Murcia, Arragon, Castile, La Mancha, An- 
dalusia, Estremadura, the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz, &e. The herbage of these countries, 
which had been burnt up during the sum- 
mer, begins to re-appear on the first autumnal 
rains; after which it pushes so rapidly, and 
acquires such a degree of luxuriancy, that the 
shepherds are ofien obliged to fold their flocks, 
which they do by means of nets, in order to 
prevent their injuring themselves by feeding 
too hastily. Thus the herbage continues to 
shoot more or less during the whole winter. 
But as soon as, from the increasing heat of 
the sun and the constant consumption, the 
feed begins to fail, which takes place from the 
middle of April to the beginuing of May, the 
flocks commence their journey ‘to the moun- 
tains of Leon, Casfile, Arragon, Navarre, 
Gallicia, Soria, Segovia, Cuengas, Albarazin, 
Burgos, the Asturias, &e. The tops of many 
of these mounains are in the winter covered 

with snow, but, in the summer, enjoy only 
a refreshing coolness, and are well clothed 
with short herbage, admirably suited to the 
animals which they are destined to support. 
This herbage, according to the author of the 
Oryctographia et Zoologia Arragoniae, chiefly 
consists of Festuca ovina (sheep's fescue), 
Aira cristata (crested hair-grass), Tvifolium 
repens (white trefoil), and Medicaga lupulina 
(melilot snail shell). 

_ The beginning of the journey of each flock 
is In sone measure regulated by the distance 
which it has to travel. Those which go from 
Estremadura to the Asturias have a march of 
at least 550 English miles. They proceed to- 
wards the mountains at the rate of from 5 to 
16 miles a day, according to the pastures 
which they meet with by the way ; and more 
slowly before than after shearing, A road is 
left for them, which is held, as it were, sacred, 
of 80 or QO varas, or about 75 yards in breadth, 
often marked out or bounded by stones. 

Each Cavana, or great flock, has a Mayoral, 
er principal shepherd ; and each subdivision 
of such a flock, which, for convenience of 
travelling, consists of 1000 or 1500, has its 


_ leading shepherd, who goes at its head, and is | 


accompanied by two others, who proceed re- 
spectively on each flank. Lach leader has 
for his companions one or more Mansos, 
which are old wethers, or, what is more ex- 
traordinary, frequently old castrated goats, 
each of which is furnished with a large bell 
about its neck. These bell-wethers being 
much caressed, become extremely docile ; 
| and are very useful in guiding the flocks to 
| which they are atteched. 

| The shepherds are accompanied with dogs ; 
| which are large and fierce mastiffs, able to 

| 


| protect the sheep against wolves and rob- 
bers. 

Dr. P. has taken pains to correct that 
prejudice in fayour of English wool, 
which has been transmitted as a kind of 
proverbial saying, of unquestionable au- 
| thority, from father to son, that English 
wool is superior to that of all the world. 
If by this is meant that English wool is, or 
ever was, superior in fineness, the Dr. de- 
nies its truth. He even ventures to con- 
clude, that sheep were antiently scarce in 
Britain.—Nay, he says, ‘‘ There is no po- 
sitive evidence that sheep existed in an- 
cient times in this island.” —This is going 
very far indeed : and even if we should 
grant that ‘ pecus” the term used by Ju- 
lius Caesar, and by Pomponius Mela, to 
describe the riches of the Britons, means 
neat cattle as well as sheep, yet we think 
that the more usual application of the 
term will justify those who suppose it to 
denote sheep in the first instance, and 
most generally. That the Britons wore 
sheep-skins, we have little reason to doubt: 
whether they manufactured the wool into 
cloth, may admit of greater hesitation. 

Mr. Pennant, indeed, in his ‘‘ Lone 
don,” asserts, that ‘‘ from the Gauls on 
the continent, the Britons received the 
first cloth; the dress called the Bracha, a 
coarse woollen manufacture.” — Some light 
might, perhaps, be thrown on this ques- 
tion by inquiring what materials composed 
the dresses of the Druids. We know 
that those in which the chiefs officiated in 
public ceremonies were long, and they 
were white: of linen therefore, for the 
convenience of being washed; in which 
they agreed with the priestly dresses of 
many, or most, nations of antiquity. But 
the every day wear of the ordinary and 
labouring Bards [Comp. Panorama, Vol. 
II!. p. 354] was not it may be supposed, 
of so slight a matcrial—Most certainly 
the coarser woollen garment seems to 
suit better with their station; and this, 
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not ornamented by being coloured. At 
least, we find St. Cuthbert, in the days of 
Christianity, praised for having forbidden 
the woollen garments of his disciples to be 
dyed! and it is likely enough, that this 
prohibition was in conformity to the usage 
of past ages, and of remote times, 

The garment of St. Alban—the Am- 
phitolus of the Legend, was a rough, 
shaggy, cloak; and, therefore, we pre- 
sume of a coarse woollen fabric : nor was 
it the first of the sort made in Britain, 

Dr. P. has proved, however, that sheep 
were not numerous, in proportion, to the 
neat cattle: in the eighth century, the va- 
Jue of a ewe with her lamb, was one shil- 
ling, when the fleece was two-pence : 
five-pence at that time, went to the shil- 
ling. In the reign of Athelstan, between 
925 and 940, an ox 1s rated at 30 pence, 
a cow at 20 pence; a sheep at 5 pence: so 
that four sheep were equal in value to one 
cow. In part of the reign of Henry I. a 
sheep was half the value of an ox: but 
under Henry IJ.in 1184, one ox was 
worth six sheep. The product of wool 
was now increasing, and it soon became 
so considerable as to furnish a principal 
part of the resources of the state. 

English wool was sent over sea chiefly 
to Italy and the Netherlands, to be manu- 
factured : and it was returned to its native 
country in the shape of cloth. Edward 
III. was mortified at observing this disad- 
vantageous commerce, and he received 
with open arms a number of discontented 
Flemings, who brought with them the arts 
of preparing and manufacturing cloth. In 
Jater times, the importation of foreign 
cloths was prohibited; and in 1647, the 
Parliament interdicted the exportation of 
wool: a law which was finally established 
soon after the Restoration of 1600. 

In 1601, Eliz. 44, according to John 
Wheeler, Secretary tothe Society of Mer- 
chant Adventurers, that company export- 
ed 60,000 white cloths, worth £600,000 
and 40,000 coloured cloths, baizes, and 
kersies, worth £400,000 About 12 or 
14 years afterwards the exportation of un- 
dressed and undyed cloths was prohibited: 
hereupon the Dutch and Germans who 
had before completed those processes, re- 
fused to receive these cloths. Hence in 
1622, the imports, customs, included, &c. 
were £2,619,315, and the exports in- 
cluding charges were £2,320,436, leav- 


£299,000. The Spaniards, from wham 
we now receive wool, for a long time, 
drew great quantities of wool from Eng- 
Jand, and returned cloth. 

The value of English woollen goods for 
substance and durability, partly occasioned 
by the properties of the fleece, partly by 
excellence of workmanship, has been long 
known and acknowledged, in all parts of 
the world: but, when the manutacture 
was desired to be advanced to perfection, 
in the qualities of fineness, softness, and 
in many instances silkiness, it was natural 
that wool so qualified should be procured 
from wherever it could be obtained. And 
this was the more necessary, because the 
farmers in Britain haye two objects in 
view in raising their flocks of sheep. Our 
nation consumes more animal food than 
most others, The daily provision of our 
tables usually comprizes flesh meat, in a 
greater proportion than appears on the 
tables cf persons of equal rank in life, in 
other countries. In hot countries, indivi- 
duals would fall victims to their intempe- 
rance, should they indulge themselves ina 
manner which here is thought modera- 
tion. In cold countries the poverty of 
the inhabitants places the means of pro- 
curing such a constant supp'y of this spe- 


ing a balance against England of nearly 


cies of sustenance, for the most part be- 
yond their ability. 

The British farmer, therefore, naturally 
preferred that species of sleep which was 
soonest ready for the butcher: whereas, 
we learn from Dr. P. that very tew Meris 
nos are slaughtered and eaten, in Spain: 
they are bred for the wool, not for the 
flesh ; for the shearing house, not for the 
shambles. The combination of these two 
qualities, a growth of fine wool, with a dis- 
position to fatten readily, would form a 
perfect animal in the judgment of a Bri- 
tish farmer. And this could only be hoped 
for from a mixed breed, derived from in- 
dividuals ef each description: a Spanish 
fleece on an English constitution. 

Dr. P. relates the history of the late in- 
troduction of the Merino breed into Bri- 
tain, an instance among many of the pa- 
ternal attention of his Majesty to the wel- 
fare of his subjects: but, the chief value 
of his communication consists in his own 
remarks as au experimental man, on the 
management and conduct of this breed in 
particular, It appears that the Dr. was in 
some degree forced on experiments, by 
the nature of the land avhich was under 
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his care. ‘* In the year 1788,” says he, 
** T began to build a country house, to 
land, This land 


i was high, of a thin sta- 


ple, dry, unsheltered, and consequently un- | 


productive. Such as it was, however, I 
was oblized to stock it.” Accordingly the 
Dr. put on it, some cows, and sheep of 
the Wiltshire race. He soon parted with 
his cows: and his Wiltshire sheep he ex- 
changed for some of the small breed of 
Portland. He gradually obtained the be- 
nefit of some of his Majesty’s Merino 
yams, that were lent to Lord Bathurst 
and his Portland breed gave way to Rye- 
Jands, or Herefordshires; and these, 
crossed with the Merinos, are found to 
yield wool as fine, the Dr. says finer, thai 
that imported from Spain.—‘‘ The supe 
rior softness and silkiness of the wool of 
the fourth cross of my Merino-Ryeland 
breed to that of the pure Negrette from 
which it was derived, will not admit of 
any doubt.” The Dr. affirms too, that 
the weight of his fleeces were, many of 
them at Jeast, superior to the average of 
Spauish Merinos; and that they lost con- 
siderably less of the weight in the prepara- 
tions ecessary before theycould be woven. 
He gives the following table in proof of 
the greater substance of the wool pro- 
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fiderme. His remarks on the influence 


| of the sexes respectively, on their poste- 
which was attached a small portion of | 


duced from sheep fed on English her- | 


bage. 


In order to procure 24 1b. of clean wool, 


_ there will be required of anwashed wool, 


lb. oz. 


Tn my flock - - - - 5 0 


Tn that of Lord Somerville, the wool 

of which wastes $ - £ 
Of wool of Pictet, which wastes 3-5ths 6 2 
Uf that of Rambouillet, which wastes 


full 2-3ds - 7 8 
Of that of the Merino breed i in Spain, 

wasting full 2-3ds- - 7 8 
Of that of the mixed French seed ls, 

which wastes 3-5ths - 


We need say nothing on the superior 
value of such wool to the grower, to the 
manufacturer, and to the nation: these 
facts speak for themselves. 

We cannot follow the Dr. through va- 
Tious disquisitions into which he enters on 
the subjects of form, beauty, ugliness, &c, 
His detail of the management under 
which his flock has prospered will be read 
with interest, by those who desire infor- 
mation ; 


rived from experience, are entitled to con- 


and his observations, being de- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rity, we believe to be founded in fact ; and 
his reasons for rejecting over-fatted meat, 
with his censure on the lazy Leicestershire 
sheep, appear to be completely valid. We 
coniess, that feeding for fatness alone, as 
if that werethe criterion of merit, bas in 
our opinion done much harm. It is a 
procedure not analagous to the operations 
of nature ; not conducive to the health of 
the animal, nor to the health of the party 
whose table it doads. In this, as in every 
thing else, there is a happy medium, on 
which fancies may differ; yet judgment 
will endeavour to attain it; and when at- 
tained, it will combine more suffrages than 
any extreme, however fashionable, that 
may be for a time. 

The Dr.’s account of the extent of his 
farm, (160 acres) of the quantity of feed 
he makes it produce, of the stock it sup- 
ports (above 450 sheep, besides horses, 
&c.) for his farming labours, is not void of 
interest: and apologizes sufficiently for 
his non-attempting to fatten his sheep. 
Yet we cannot help wishing that he had, 
by some’ means, superintended experi- 
ments of such a nature, as it would have 
rendered his communication much more 
complete, and consequentlymore authorita- 
tiveand beneficial. For feeding his flock the 
drum-headed cabbage is a great favourite 
with our experimentalist, who says, it has 
never deceived his dependence on it: that 
his sheep greedily devour it at al] times of 
the year. The soil seems to suitit; and 
the Dr. has paid great attention to its cul- 
tivation, the mauner of which he describes 
at length. He gives also linseed jelly, of 
which the sheep become so fond, as to run 
after the shepherd in droves as soon as he 
appears with his buckets. Many other 
kinds of food are noticed. 

We are obliged to the Dr. for his de- 
scription of the diseases to which his Me- 
rinos are subject: and for his frank ecn- 
munication of the remedies he employs 
to counteract them. Besides these mat- 
ters, he narrates the effect of those preju- 
dices against which he had to struggle 
among the buyers of wool; and observes 
very justly that 

Manufacturers, anxious to preserve the ex: 
cellence and established reputation of their fa- 
brics, cannot be blamed for doubt and caution 
in the admission of a new material. But when 
the value of this material becomes generally 
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known, so that the greatest encouragers of the 
breed are now actually clothiers, some of 
whom profess a determination to kecp from 3 
to 20 thousand of these sheep, and when 
some of its chief opposers are men, who, at a 
great price, and on mere report, have bought 
German wool, and now constantly use it in 
their manufactures, it may shrewdly be sus- 
pected that the true grounds of objection lie | 
much deeper than they would have us be- 
lieve. 

Spanish wool has, of late, reached an enor- 
mous price. This has been owing to various 
causes connected with the war. ‘he French 
have certainly taken great pains to monopo- 
lize its sale; and it has besa asserted by the 
acute and nervous writer of a weekly political 
journal, that every pound of wool exported 
from Spain to Great Britain pays a tax to the 
government of France. Thus are our manu-, 
factures converted to the support of our most_ 
inveterate foes. 


These opinions are corroborated by re- 
cent events: Spain is now neither more 
nor less than a province of France; and 
that France will suffer her wools, or any 
thing else that she even suspects to be be- 
neficial to Britain, to reach our blockaded | 
island, can only be expected by absolute | 
imbecility. 

It is with real satisfaction, therefore, 
that we congratulate our country on the | 
acquisition of this valuable race of sheep, 
before it had been rendered impossible : | 
before the invidious enemy of British | 

| 
| 


commercial importance, had the power to 
close against us the means of improving 
the wool of our flocks. Had the measure 
been left till now, we might have cast ma- 
ny an anxious look, and have heaved ma- 
ny a mournful sigh, in vain. We should 
have seen the French drapery rise to repu- 
tation, perhaps to popularity, under the 
revival of those regulations that once 
were its support and protection. (Com- 
pare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 390.) We 
should have seen all supplies from Ger- 
many cut off, and nothing offered to 
compensate the deficiency. We should 
have seen ourselves reduced to our own 
resources, which though they be, happily 
for us, of a staple and lasting description, 
yet may suffer by comparison with what 
fashion determines shall be in vogue, and 
while in yogue the partizans of fasbion 
will incessantly, and impudently describe 
as beautiful. 

Our teaders will perceive that we have 
thought this communication of impor- 
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tance. The Board of Agriculture has 
done right in bringing it before the pub- 
lic; and we anticipate extensive advan- 
tages from its publication. We must, 
however, remark, that much remains to 
be done, to improve the basis of our ma- 
nufacture, as well as the execution of it: 
and that it behoves the workmen as well 
as the masters, in every branch to coun- 
teract the endeavours of our inveterafe 
foe, not by exclamations nor by maledic- 
tions, nor even by envying whatever ge- 
nius he may display, or decrying the skill 
of his operators, (there he is on lawful 
ground) but, by exerting that skill, care, 
and dexterity, that attention, that preci- 
sion, in which it is well known, we are 
not deficient, thereby convincing all the 
world, that the reputation which our fore- 
fathers earned by their skill, is well sup- 
ported by the care and the diligence of 
their descendants. 

We shall take the liberty of extracting 
a few miscellaneous passages, as the in- 
formation they afford may be of prac- 
tical utility to some of our agricultural 
readers. 

It is related as a curious fact, established by 
M. Twent, from the observation of twelve 
years, that the leaves of the alder are particu- 
larly relished by the sheep in rainy weather ; 
and as, when eating this food during such 
weather, they eseape the rot, though feeding 
on the most marshy soils, it is inferred that 
their preservation is owing to this cause. 

To cure the foot rot. 

Pare off, with a sharp knife, so as not to 
make the part bleed, all the spongy and decay- 
ed parts of the hoof and frog, and, rub into 
the affected parts, every other day, a little of a 
mixture of equal quantities of pe dered sul- 
phate and acetite of copper, (blue vitriol and 
verdigrease) mixed up with crab vyerjuice to 
the consistence of a pulp. The disorder will 
generally disappear in from two to four dres- 
sings, especially if the sheep be kept on dry 
and hard ground, or boards, so as not to rub or 
wash out the applications to the feet. 

The cure of the scab is more difficult in the 
Merino and its crosses than in our native 
breeds, probably on account of the greater de- 
licacy of the skin, and the thickness and ims 
perviousness of the fleece. 

Ia Bristo! they sell a cheap liquid, under 
the title of Seab water, which i. a pretty 
strong infusion or decoction of the stalks and 
waste leaves of the tobacco, in sea water; in 
what proportionsI know not. ‘To a pint of 
this, if a quarter of a pint of essential oil of 
turpentine be added, in a bottle stopped with a 
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perforated cork, and the scab be gently scraped 
off, especially round its edges, with a blunt 


so as, if possible, not to draw blood, and a 
little of the liquid, well shaken, be poured 


Mrs. Elizateth Carter, [256 


short, was a goodnatured woman, al- 
though not a matron; a sociable and con- 


Her presence, says Mr. P.) speaking of her 


| 
steel or ivory knife, or even with the nail, | versible companion, although an Old Maid. 
| 
| 


through the hole in the cork on the diseased 
spot, the animal will be cured in a few days. 
Ten rams of different ages, from 4-teeth 
upwards, purchased of me by Mr. Birkbeck, | 
yielded last year 97 |b. or nearly 97 lb. each, 
of wool in the yolk; and, of these, two gave 
11 ]}b. 150z. each, and one, which had the 
finest fleece, 12lb. This weight, which I 
believe considerably excceds that of any pure 
Merino fleece ever produced in England, and 
which fully equals in clean wool that of the 
boasted fleeces of France, was, doubtless, 
©wing to due care and good keep. 
Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Elixabeth 
Carter ; with a new Edition of her Poems, 
some of which have never appeared before ; 
to which are added some Miscellancous 
Essays in Prose, together with her Notes 
on the Bible. By the Rev. Montagu Pen- 
nington, M.A. Quarto, pp. 643, price 
2. 2s. Rivingtons, London, 1807. 
A corps of Reviewers, which did not 
comprise a representative of the state of 
celibacy, by tie vulgar denominated an 


complete; aud yet we know not how it is, 


early days), never threw a damp over the ju- 
| venile amusements and gaieties of her young 
| friends. She brought with her into company 

no ili-timed morality, or misplaced gravity ; 
| but danced, sung, played cards, and laughed, 
like any other young girl. He adds, ina 
note : — ‘* However, it was only innocent 
gaiety that she ever countenanced ; and the 
strictness of her priucipies was svon well 
known. She went once to a puppet-shew at 
Deal, with swe respectable friends, and 
Punch was uncommonly dull and serious, 
who was usually more jocose than delicate. 
«* Why, Punch,” says the Showman, ‘‘ what 
makes you so stupid ?”—**1 can’t talk my own 
talk, answered Punch ; the famous Miss Car- 
ter is here.” 


No further testimony, we presume, is 
necessary to demonstrate the correctness 
of this lady’s manners: the person who 
could controul the facetie of Punch ina 
sea-port town, must have had uncommon 
powers of presence, and must have ac- 
quired them honourably. Mrs C. was even 
so cautious, as to be in every period of her 
life so averse to all kinds of deceit and 
falsehood, that it might well be said of 
ber, as it was of the virtuous Theban, ‘U¢ 
ne quidem joco mentiretur ;""—-and yet 


but so it is, that when this member of our 
corps enlarges on the comforts and happi- | 
ness of a single life, the rest of the com- 
pany are found to be wonderfully dull of 
hearing and understanding. But we must 
Jet him triamph on a subject like the 
present. However public prejudice may 
attach to the character of an unmarried | 
individual, that kind of insociability, and 
that degree of stiffuess and formality, 
which from being the effect, afterwards 
become the cause of celibacy, yet Mrs. 
Carter appears to have been constantly | 
free from such indications of her condi- 
tion, and to have been chearful and face- 
tious, easy and polite. She was learned, 
and could correspond with an Archbishop, 
on a question of Greek criticism ; but her 
Jearning was not obtruded at every turn to 
amaze common auditors: she was pious, 
but her piety did not consist in censuring 
those whom she suspected of differing 
from her in this excellent quality ; she 
was loyal, yet could make allowances for 
the contrary lights in which public events 
were beheld by others, Mrs, Carter, in 


the rumour at Deal, of her intention to 
put up for Member of Parliament, might 
have been countenanced, with more gravity 
than compunction, by critics themselves, 
We have already given the chief inci- 
dents of this lady’s life a place in oyr 
work (compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 
1382), to which we refer our readers. She 


| appears to us to be, taken in the whole 


of her character, a rara avis; especially 
if Mr. Pennington has escaped the bias 
produced by admiration and gratitude, 
which infirmity, with all deference to the 
insistings of our batchelor critic, we con- 
ceive to be very possible, and very par- 
donable, too; considering that Mrs. Car- 
ter was his aunt, apd that he was under 
many obligations to her kindness. 

The volume before us is not only a 
*« Life’ of Mrs. Carter, but a pleasing 
collection of her sentiments, &c. expressed 
at different periods, and on different oc- 
casions, to her intimate friends by letter. 
In this correspondence, she appears to ad- 
vantage ; and happily she met with com- 
munications in return, that are well wor- 
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thy of the intercourse. ‘The chief of these | 


are from Miss Talbot, daughter of Ed- 
ward, second son to Dr. W. Talbot, Bi- 
shop of Durham, and next brother to 
Charles, the first Lord Talbot, Lord Chan- 
cellor. She was born after the decease 
of her father. Her life was respectable, 
but private; she died 1770. We find also 
letters from Archbishop Secker, Bishop 
Hayter, Lord Lyttleton, Dr. Johnson, the 
celebrated Barratier, the unfortunate Sa- 
vage, giving au account of his early life ; 
and others, eminent for station, talents, 
and literature. ‘These are generally ho- 
nourable both to the writers and to the 
receiver. 

We passover Mrs. C.’s pedestrian rambles 
at early dawn, when in health, (for we learn 
that she was sadly afflicted by an often- 
recurring head-ach, which she very im- 
prudenily fixed by mismanagement) ; nei- 
ther shall we expatiate on her courage, 


when all the neighbourhood was alarmed | 
by a report that the French had landed, | 


in November, 1744; nor on her contriv- 
ance to be awakened early in a morning, 
by a bellin her chamber, which the sexton 


was accustomed to ring for that purpose ; | 


nor on her fondness for flowers, or for her 
toneless spinnet ; nor on the variety of 
her studies in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 
We shall not even trace the progress of 
her translation of Epictetus, We frankly 


own, however, that we are gratified with | 


her dutiful attention to her father, and 
with her diligence in making of shirts. 
Her father died in 1774. 

A principal part of the volume, and 
among the most amusing of its contents, 
is the history of an excursion to Spa and 
Holland, which Mrs. Carter made in 1703, 
in company with Mrs. Montagu, and 
Lord Bath. As we cannot now, thanks 
to the piety and politics of Bonaparte, ve- 
rify the account of what Catholic establish- 
ments are, we must be contented with 
repeating those narrations that describe 
them as they were. Mrs. C.’s observa- 
tions on some of the towns she passed in 
her journey, and of the manners of the 
people, we know to be correct, and there- 
fore shall extract a few passages, which 
mark her opinion of them. Her senti- 
ments on the foppery of the Catholic 


churches, were (and we presume the taste | 


for such puerilities is not extinct) unhap- 
pily, but too well founded in fact, 


Mrs, Elixaleth Carter. 


‘* Lisle is a very large and very fine city; 
but a fashion of strong iron cross-bars before 
| the windows, gives the houses an uncomfort- 
| able Jook, and makes them resemble prisons. 
| Itis, like all the towns we have passed, paved 
like St. James’s-square. The glare, and fop- 
pery, and childishness of the ornaments of the 
churches are beyond what any thing but the 
testimony of my own eyes could have given 
| me any Kea of. The decorations of the altars 
are much more fit for the toilette of a fine 
lady, than for a place dedicated to the solemn 
service of Religion. I am quite sick of look- 
ing at so much tinsel, and such a variety of 
| colifichets. The only thing which has struck 
me with any thing like solemnity, was a 
sight of nuns this afternoon, singing vespers. 
We shonld have been glad to have staid longer 
here, but the apprehension from what our 
guide told us of an elevation of the Hosta, 
obliged us to return before the service was 
over. Mrs. Montague and I were at two 
other convents, and had some discourse with 
two nuns. We took notice to one that 
‘she appeared Lien contente, to which she 
made an auswer which had much more sense 
than enthusiasm in it:—** Quand on a pris 
une vocation, on seroit bien folle de n'étre 
pas contentc.”—We asked whether it was 
| possible for us to see the inside of the convent, 
to which she answered very archly, ‘‘ Pas 
sans y rester au moins ;” at which the little 
rogue of a page who was with us was exces- 
sively entertained. We are to set out to mor- 
row for Ghent."—P. 175. 

‘© Brussells is the most disagreeable town 
which I have yet seen in our way ; the houses 
are extremely high, and the streets nar- 
| row, which makes it dark and close; and I 

shall be heartily glad when we leave it. We 
| took an airing to-day ina place used for that 
| purpose by the inhabitants. I believe we 


went about a mile ina straight road by the 
| side of a dismal looking caval ; we afterwards 
drove about the park, which is pretty enough, 
but very trifling compared to our St. James's 
and Hyde Park. There is an English monas- 
tery here, which we visited out of compliment 
to our countrywomen. We sat about twenty 
| minutes without the grate, and talked with 
| three of the nuns; both these, and those we 
| saw at Ghent, desired us to call on them on 
our return. They told us one of their amuse- 
| ments was countr y-dances, and that op had 
the newest from England. ‘They have almost 
universally the same air of gaiety, which 
| would give one pleasure, if it did not seem to 
| be as much an nniform as their habit: they 
| have all an unhealthy cadaverous kind of look, 
| which is no wonder, from the want of air 
and exercise in such a confinement. 
| «© At a convent in Lisle, is a kind of 
‘fe with an image of the Virgin and our 
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Saviour, both with black faces; for which 
we coul.i get no beiter reason than that our 
Lady of Loretto was the same. ‘They bid us 
get ‘up upon a chair, and peep into a 
hole of a closet behind the altar, to see the 
kitchen furniture of the Virgin: all I re- 
member of the conie:iis was a steve and a 
Jiitle brass-kettle. I think nothing but the tes- 
timony of my own eyes could have periectly 
convinced me of the miserable, tifing fop- 
perics of popery. Most of the images are such 
mere dolls, that one would think the children 
would cry forthem Even the high altars are 
decorated with such a profusion of silly gew- 
gaw finery, as one would think better adapied 
to the amusements of girls and boys, than to 
inspire sentiments of devotion. I feel ex- 
tremely unconifortable with hearing bells 
‘ringing all day long, without being able to go 
to church ; but | hope this heathenish kind 
of life will be over when I get toSpa, and we 
shall have a kind of worship in which | can 
join.” —P. 179. 

«« Surely, with the superstition of popery, 
there is a strange mixture of profaneness. [| 
was lately struck by an instance of this kind 
in the garden of the Capuchins at this place, 
where there is placed a crucifix, by way of 
fountain, spouting water from the wounds of 
the hands and feet. As little as I am inclined 
to image-worship, I could not help being 
much shocked at seeing so sacred a represen- 
tation applied to such a purpose. 

«© We have all manner of religious orders 
and habits here; friars, priests, nuns, and 
chanoinesses. The last are not bound by 
vows, nor forbid to marry, nor has their dress 
any other distinction than a very becoming 
ornament of a blue ribbon, and a garnet 
cross ; the chanotmesses are all ladies of fa- 
shion, and must prove their nobility before 
they can be adinitted into the chapter. ‘Two 
of those who are at Spa are extremely agreea- 
ble; oneis, I think, the greatest beauty here; 
the other, who is about cighteen, is rather 
pretty, and has all the innocence, and all the 
archness of a little roguish child: she loves 
to learn little scraps of English, and some 
of the gentlemen have tried to make her 
say, Am I not very pretty? But she is too 
cunning for them, and will not say any thing 
that is not properly explained to her. I was 
lately in company with these uwo ladies, who 
were going to a ball; but were hurrying 
home first, to say their offices. J asked the 
little Countess if it was very long? With 


a dolorous face she answered: Oui, un lon 
trois quarts dheure.—Et quest que c'est que 
votre nfiice?—Ce sont des queiies 
“pritres ?—Je ne sais pas, car cest toxt La- 
tin, et je n’entends pas le Latin.—iiais wu 
moins on met le Frangois au cété ?—Non, ce 
Latin.—Ainsi veus ne sgvez pas ce 
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que vous diles ?~-Non, pas un mot.—Est-c 
guw’on appelle cela prier le lon Dieu, de lui 
adresser des paroles dont on ne sait pas le 
sens ?—The elder chanoinesse looked rather 
ashamed, and the little Countess stared ; but 
at last they both agreed that they did it, pe 
devoir, et Uintention de leur fondateur.”— 
P. 216. 

It does not appear, although Mrs. C, 
was a British virgin herself, that she was 
partial to an army of virgins, however 
they might combine the dignity of mar. 
tyrdom with that of a single state. Her 
censure of the greatest exportation of such 
treasure that ever took place from Britain, 
is severe; but perhaps she had no passion 
for martyrdom. From Cologne she writes: 

«« On Saturday we went to see the Arsenal, 
which is not worth seeing, and the church oj 
the eleven thousand virgins. There is a mar- 
ble figure of St. Ursula, and at the foot, the 
dove which pointed out the spot where her 
remains were found. The bones of these 
eleven thousand hien heureuses avanturitres, 
who never existed but ina Ronish calendar, 
are placed in galleries all over thechurch. In 
one of the chapels are about four hundred 
skulls piled up in great order, and each half- 
covered with a cap of gold and crimson em- 
broidery. ‘The heads of St. Ursula and some 
of her principal ladies are enclosed in silver 
busts, which open at the top, to shew the re- 
lique, which is covered with pearls, &c. &c.” 

What a precious repository of instruc- 
tion for Dr. Gall, when satiated with in- 
vestigating the organ of folly in the skulls 
of the beau monde at Paris! 

Mrs. C.’s character of the late Duke of 
Branswick, whom she met with at Spa, 
is extremely favourable to that now-de- 
parted hero. We agree with Mr. P. in 
the tribute he has paid to his memory, 
and in the great importance to Europe of 
a general equally brave, -loyal, and incor- 
ruptible, May Providence speedily raise 
up such—and more than such—a deliverer 
fur Europe. 

** The Prince (L congratulate our Princess) 
is one of the finest young men I ever saw, 
aud appears to greater advantage the more one 
lias an opportunity of knowing bim. The 
general expression of his countenance is decp 
thinking, mixed with remarkable sweetness 
and good nature. His conversation was re- 
markably sensible, perfectly obliging, and po- 
lite. He reads and understands English, but 
does not yet talk it; however, he spoke a few 
words to me as I passed by him-to-night at the 
ball, aud seemed pleased to attempt it.”"—P. 
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We incline to think that our conntry- | 
men are not sufficiently sensible of the | 
moral advantages they derive from their | 
insular situation. Notwithstanding the 
terms which some well-wishers to morals 
adopt when lamenting the depravity which 
is but too notorious among us, yet we are 
of opinion that, comparatively, John Bull 
is not only an honest fellow, but a good 
fellow, too, That he is far below the 
standard of rectitude, we frankly con- 
fess; but the Continent cves not every 
where produce his equal. Great criminals, 
fleeing from the Continent, cannet so 
easily seek refuge in an island, as where 
they have only a barrier to pass ; of conse- 
quence, they do not import their atrocious | 
dispositions so unrestrainedly among us ; | 
neither can great criminals assure them- | 
selves of a ready escape from our island ; | 
they are much more likely to be arrested 
by the hand of justice before they can 
effect their purpose. So far, then, asa 
strict execution of justice, and a non-im- 
portation of criminal disposition, may be 
supposed to diminish guilt, the sea isa 
most favourable protection to our national 
virtue Those who recollect the advan- 
tages taken on the Continent, of commit- | 
ting crimes at the very edge of a territorial | 
boundary, in order that the guilty (mur- | 
derer, for instance) may escape in an in- 
stant beyond the power of bis pursuers, | 
will very well understand the practice on 
which we reason. Mrs. C. shall furnish | 
a remark in point. 

“ The territory of Liege,” says Mrs. C., 
isa wretched, lewless, undisciplined country, 
and the more so from its situation, as tt is 
surrounded by many little independent states, 
so that a criminal may in a few hours take 
refuge in some other dominion, and be quite 
safe from the pursuits of justice. The go- 
vern:nent is divided between the Prince, Se- 
nate, and People: this looks in description 
like liberty ; but in reality is mere licentious- 
ness and anarchy, worse evils than the most 
absolute despotism. Mrs. Montague has, | 
think, givena very lively and exact description 
of this country, by calling it the Seven Dials | 
of Kurope."—P. 213. 


Returning now to our own island, and 
safely Janding our heroine among her | 
friends, we shall transcribe the sentiments | 
of this judicious writer, on persons and 
circumstances better known to the British 
public. There is something honest in the | 
frank ayowal of that partiality to our na- | 

| 
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tive country, which is, in fact, a dictate 
of nature, a prejudice implanted for the 
wisest purposes in the human breast. We 
pity the man who bas seen the Continent, 
and does not return to Britain with heart 


' felt gratulation—We know, indeed, that 
‘yarious places abrotd have many recome 


mendations; but, our judgment must 
be determined, and it is determined, by 
what is preferable on the whole. “Mrs. C, 
partook of the same failing, if it be one. 
It will be recollected, that her opinion of 
the French character was termed in 1763; 
consequently, it was long prior to those 
proofs of its correctness, which have been 
the scourge of humanity !, later years. 

«© Tdo not at all agree to your project of 
sending me into Mercury or Venus. As long 
as one remains in this solar system, | have no 
idea of being better situated than upon Earth, 
which, with a true patriot prejudice, | am 
inclined to think as much preferable*to any 
other planetary region, as Lingland is to —" 


yartiality. J am sure 1 can never be in ap 


| danger of losing it in Holland, which is bes 
| yond description disagreeable to my imagina- 


tion.—You ask why I prefer the German 
character aud manners to the French? Be- 
cause I believe the character more honest, and 
I find the manners less bustling, and less afe 


| fected, but equally polite ; indeed I always 


consider the French as the most pestilent cor- 


| rupters of the human heart, and their writ- 
| ings, more so than any I. ever read, tend to 


the subversion of al! principles, and sap the 
foundation of all morality, and the stifling of 
all sentiment. You will not imagine me ex- 
travagant enough to apply all this to each in- 


| dividual; though I met with an English lady 


at Spa, who has resided in France, and she 
declared to me that she never met with any 
one person while she was there, who had 
either principle or sentiment: to her great 
surprise, she once thought she had discovered 
a character possessed of both ; but, upon far- 
ther inquiry, the lady proved to be a Cana- 
dian.”—P. 244. 


“© Thinking, my dear 


Mrs. Vesey, must 
always tend to peace, when it is exercised 
under an awful sense of the presence of the 
Supreme Being, aad with a due submission 


to those restraints which his wisdom and. 
goodness have imposed on the human facul- 
ties. ‘To check the Yovings of unprofitable, 
speculation, and fix our atteniion on the task 
assigned us here, all truths unnecessary for 
us to know are involved in uncertainty and 
darkness, and the search must end in disap- 
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pointment and confusion, and too often in 
a subversion of all principles. In the inves- 
tigation of points essential to our present state 
and condition, the powers of the understand- 
ing are invariably adequate to its subject. 
Does not the diflerence so strongly, so evi- 
dently marked, plainly discover what ought 
to form the object of our study? The most 
active genius will never be in danger of lan- 
guishing for want of employment, while it 1s 
engaged in unravelling the sophistries of pas- 
sion, detecting the fallacies of the heart, exa- 
mining the motives of action, and determin- 
ing the duties which result from every parti- 
cular situation."—P, 245. 


We perfectly agree with Mrs. C. that 


** No iniidel ill find any great comfort in | 


the study of Epictetus, unless he is perverse 
enough to take comfort in finding himself 
obliged to practise the morality of the Gospel, 
without its encouragements and supports. 
From what causes infidelity does arise, must be 
Jeft to the Searcher of hearts ; but perhaps one 
might veuture to say, that it docs NoT arise 
from an admiration of the sentiments of the 
wise and good, and religious writers among 
the Heathen Philosophers; and it is with 
great consistency that Lord Bolingbroke has 
treated Plato and Paul with equal virulence, 
as Iam told he has.”—P. 128. 


So far as I have read, I perfectly subscribe 
to your judgment of Mr. Huine’s History. 


The order and civility of modern times is in- | 


deed an inestimable blessing, and however 
unwilling Mr. Hume might be to allow it, is 
certainly the effect of Christianity. Barbarity 
was the disgrace of heroism, not onlyamongst 
our rude and violent ancestors, but amongst 
those nations which are so often extolled as 
abounding with examples of the highest vir- 
tues. Modern compilers give us a fine pic- 
ture of the manners of heathen antiquity, 
but their own historians are more honest, and 
from them one discovers as high instances of 
barbarity, even among the polished and en- 
lightened Greeks, as could be practised by the 
most savage parties of scalping Indians. ‘The 
battles of Marathon, Thermopyla, and Pla- 
tea, were great actions, and performed in a no- 
ble cause, and these are extolled by all authors 
through all ages; while little mention is made 
of the horrors of the Peloponnessian war, and 
innumerable others, by which the heroes who 
80 gallantly opposed the Persian tyranny, en- 
deavoured to tyrannize ever each other, and 
pursued their quarrels through such a series 
of rapine, treachery, and bloodshed, that the 
relation makes one shudder. 


It is no wonder that the savage manners of 
nations, professing Christianity, should be so 
little softened in those dark ages when the 
Christian religion was so Jittle understood, that 
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the endowment of a monastery was thought a 
sufficient atonement for a violation of all tho 
duties of humanity. But, ever since the re- 
straints of popery have been removed, and the 
gospel allowed to speak for itself, there has 
been an astonishing alteration for the better 
in the general appearance of the Christian 
world,—p. 285. 

I join with you in wishing that there may 
be a well written life of good Lord Lyttelton, 
but I am very far from being equal touch a 
task. 

Though I agree with you in the great use 


which way be derived from an account of the 
life of a character of distinguished excellence, 
I differ from you with regard to the persons 
who will reeeive benefit from works of this 
kind. They contribute, as every thing else 
does, to make the good better, but seldom or 
never to reform the bad. Those whom you 
justly characterize by the title of * unfeeting 
scoffers,’ are as impenetrable to example as 
they are to reason; thongh, as you may say, 
they may be silenced, they will not be cou- 
vinced ; for conviction is not an operation of 
the head, but of the heart. This is the doc- 
triue of inspiration, and common sense and 
experience bear ample testimony to its truth. 
You say Lord Lyttelton ‘ became a Christian 
from philosophical inquiry.’ But upon that 
inquiry he entered with a mind undisturbed 
by passion, and unbiassed by prejudice; and, 
consequently, with a heart full of virtuous diss 
ositions. Had his head been ever so specu- 
Lai and philosophical, with the pride, and 
malevolence, and dissoluteness of Boling- 
broke, or the pert paradoxical vanity of Hume, 
with all his inquiries he had remained an un- 
believer.” 

The good sense of these remarks will 

speak for itself to every intelligent ear ; 
they tend much to answer the inquiry as 
to the cause of infidelity : which certainly 
does not arise from admiration of Virtue, 
in any shape, as a rival to the Gospel; nor 
from unbiassed, calm, continued investiga- 
tion, either of the principles of truth at 
large, or of ethical trath, in particular. 
_ We could with pleasure enlarge our ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of this 
sensible lady, and especially, we are tempt- 
ed by some of Miss Talbot's letters; but, 
we must forbear: and close this account 
with acknowledging our obligation to Mr, 
Pennington for the communications he 
has favoured us with, and a hint at the 
other contents of the volume. 

The poems are evidently productions of 
early life: their sentiments are good, but 
their vigour is not exemplary ; the satire 
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which peeps forth in some few, is but 
feeble ; and we have seen superior trans- 
lations and imitations: nevertheless, they 
have their merit, and find a place very 
properly in connection with these me- 
moirs. The following isa specimen. 


To the Memory of 


Could modest sense with softest manners join’d 
Atuact the due ettention of mankind, 
Unhappy Florio! thy ungentle fate 
Had ne'er reproached the wealthy or the great. 
In vain admir’d, applauded, and rever'd, 
No gen’rous hand thy drooping genius cheared ; 
It's useless talents destin’d to deplore, 
And sink neglected on a foreign shore 5 
There all thy prospects, all thy sufferings cease, 
In death, the lastkind refuge of distress. 

Tho’ by the world abandon’d and forgot, 
Let one be just aud mourn thy hapless lot; 
Unlike thy sex whom selfish views inspire, 
To pain the guiltiess object they admire, 
Thy silent truth each teizing suit represt, 
And only wished to see another blest. 
Tho’ cold to passion, true to thy desert, 
‘Take the last tribute of a gratetul heart, 
Which not unconscious saw thy generous aim, 
And gave thee, all it had to give,—esteem 5 
Still o'er thy tomb it’s pious sorrows ri.e, 
And virtue sheds the tear which /ove denies. 


* Obiit, Oct.13, 1742. 


The following poem written at the ad- 
vanced age of 77, is a proof to what a late 
period of life the faculties may be pre- 
served. 

To Viscountess Cremorne, Jan. 5, 1795. 
Tho' youth’s gay spirit, Jull’d in deep repose, 

No longer tunes the lyre, nor chants the lay, 
Yet still my heart with warm affection glows, 

And greets with transport this distinguish’d 

day. 
Through many a rolling year may it return, 

From every cloud of dark disaster free ; 

And still with grateful praise be hail’d the morn, 

That gave a blessing to the world and me. 
Friend of my soul! with fond delight each hour, 

From earth to heaven I see thee urge thy race; 
From every virtue crop the fairest flow’r, 

And add to nature ev’ry winning grace. 


* There are no memoranda remaining to shew 


to whose memory these, and the following affect- 
ing vers’ s, are addiessed, Their meaning, how- 
ever, is sufficiently obvio.s, taough Florio’s real 
name be not known: ani they are too beautiful 
to be su thouch, probably, Car- 
ter’s deiicacy alow her to publish 
them, 


Father of light ; from whose unfailing source 
Descends each perfect gift, cach guiding ray, 

O lead her safe through life’s perplexing course, 
And point her road to happiness and Theee 


The notes on the Bible are cursory 
hints; rather marks of attention, than 
proofs of much study. The translator of 
Epictetus could have produced superior 
criticism, had such been her design, The 
correspondence with a friend on some of 
the difficulties attached to Christianity, 
had a beneficial influence on the party to 
whom it was addressed ; part of which 
may fairly be attributed to the excellent 
character of the writer. 

A pleasing portrait of Mrs, Carter is 
prefixed to the volume. 

The following epigram by Dr. Johnson 
was found among Mrs. C.’s papers, in his 
own hand-writing. Mr. P. thinks it has 
never been published. 


Quid mihi cum cultu? Probitas incullu nilcscit, 
Et juvat ingenii vita sine arte rudi,. 

Ingenium et mores st pulchra prolavit Elisa, 
Quid majus mihi spes amlitiosa dalit? 


*,* A translation is desired. 


A Gereral, Historical, and Topographi- 
cal Description of Mount Caucasus. With 
a Catalogue of Plants indigenous to the 
Country. Translated from the Works of 
Dr. Reineggs and Marshal Bieberstein, by 
Charles Wilkinson. With a Map and 
Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 658, besides 
Notes, pp. about 70. Price 15s. C. Taylor, 
Hatton-Garden, London, 1807. 


German authors are seldom profi- 
cients in the art of making up their writ- 
ings to the greatest advantage. They are 
at least equally correct observers as the 
French, and they are by far more faithful 
narrators, but they are not so amusing as 
writers. Whoever reads for information, 
and desires to receive instruction from a 
work, may be gratified by an honest Ger- 
man, but if entertainment be his object, 
the lighter Frenchman is more likely to 
answer his purpose. The work before us is 
one proof among many that science does 
not gracefully condescend to trifles. It 
contains a statement of the countries, 
comprized in part of that range of moun- 
tains to which the name of Caucasus has 
been given, and of their inhabitants: it 
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Wilkinson's Description of Mount Caucasus, 
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is interesting to the geographer, the geo- | the rocks by which they are strrounded ; 


logist, the naturalist, and the politician ; 
but the manner adopted in its composi- 
tion, is somewhat dry, and the advantage 
arising from those incidental occurrences 
or observations which enliven well written 
voyages and travels, has been relinquished 
by the author. We could have been glad 
to have met with more of that delinea- 
tion of manners and sentiments, as they 
rise, more of that sketch at first sight, 
which often paints by a very few lines, 
yet with great accuracy and force, the pe- 
culiarities which distinguish one race of 
men from another. The reduction of re- 
marks to system and order is undoubtedly 
good in its place ; but the traveller who 
over’ distant Jands, and whose 
course, however zig vag, is no subject for 
censure, will usually appear to greatest 
advantage in his proper character. We 
follow him in his rambles with an atten- 
tidn, different in kind, yet often superior 


in degree, to that which we pay to the | 
professor in his chair; and a lively tale | 


well tuld, a proverbial observation, or an 
acute remark applied by the people among 
whom he strays, often gives us an insight 
into their ‘character, which surpasses all 
that could otherwise be Who- 
ever places man as the principal object 
before his readers may depend on exciting 
interest, since he has the sympathy of 


obtained. 


unyielding, uncultivated, uncouth, they 
bid defiance to the softer passions of hu- 
manity ; and spurn obedience to the dic- 
tates of enlightened reason, philosophy, 
or religton. Friends they may be, and 
heartily hospitable, to their fellows of the 
same tribe, while at enmity with every 
tribe around them; they may be trust- 
worthy and faithful in the highest degree, 
to those under their care, while under their 
care, yet ready to plunder without re- 
morse whatever strangers accident throws 
in their way, and even those very indi- 
viduals, ‘if met beyond their houndary, 
who while within their boundary, they 
would have died to defend. Their minds 
are accessible to few ideas, but those are 
impetuous; their bodies are inured to 
hardships, and they laugh at difficulties 
which terrify others to distraction. 

The refinements of life are not the ob- 
jects of the present volumes ; descrip- 
tious of the elegant arts noust be sought else- 
where. Yet, as if in derision to the theo- 
ries of the learned, nature seems to en- 
dure amid these barbarous tribes the exis- 


tence of some, whose skill as artificers is 


their honourable distinction ; she has de- 


| coraied inacéessible rocks, with woods of 


nature in his favour ; but if geography or | 


mineralogy, or any other science be his 
object, the adepts in such science may be 


celighted with his labours, while the mass |! 


of mankind experience no such transport. 


We consider these volumes, as an ac- | 


countries on which they treat: they add 
to our acquaintance with’a mountainous 
track of great extent: broken by its very 
nature into separations of regions and 
districts, and into equal separations of 
races and tribes that inhabit them. Moun- 
tains have ever been the asylums of liber- 
ty, and by their fastuesses have enabled 
a brave few to defend themselves effectu- 
ally against numbers, and to maintain that 
seclusion, which natore herself seems to 
have allotted to such districts as a specific 
aod unalterable part of their characier. 
But theinhabitants of mountains, though 
brave, are usually barbarous ; and though 
tree they are fierce. Harsh as the climate 


in which they exist ; violent as the storms 
to which they are exposed ; inflexible as 


the most valuable trees, aud has interspers- 
ed plains of the most lively verdure amid 
the barren acclivities, and snow-clad peaks 
of Caucasus itself. tis not the fault of 
nature, if amidall ber inclemencies, man 
is not comfortable: let him thank his own 
sloth ; the gross imperfections of his social 
institutions ; the fickleness of his dispo- 
sition, the uncertainty of his exertions, 
the insatiability of his desires, the tyranny 
of his passions. We may say to man, a6 
‘* the angel, with contracted brow,” said 
to Adam, (so Milton overheard the con- 
ference) 


Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part ; 
Do thou but thine, and be not difident 


| Of Wisdom: she deserts thee not, if thou 


Dismiss not her, when most thou need’st her nigh, 
By attributing over much to things 
Less excellent, as thou thyself perceiv’st. 

Mr. Wilkinson, with great propriety, 
introduces us to an acquaintance with Dr: 
Reineggs; from which we perceive bis 
| passion for adventure, and the romantic 
| turn of his ideas, 


Dr. Reineggs’ real name was Ehtich, and 
' he was born in November, 1744, at Eisleben 
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in the county of Mansfeld, in Saxony. At 
the age of fourteen, he began to study sutge- 
ry under his cousin ; but showed no signs of 
his future talents. In 1762 he went to Leip- 
zig, and applied very closely to physic, for 
some years, uuder the direction of Professor 
Ruediger, and became hisamanuensis. Dur- 
ing his residence in Leipzig, he learnt the 
Latin and French languages, and employed 
himself in minéralogical researches. Sud- 
denly the mysterious adventurer disappeared, 
even Without taking leave of his friend, How- 
ver, he soon wrote to him; and gave his 
address at Vienna. 

About Michaelmas, 1768, he appeared 
again in Leipzig, very handsomely dressed, 
and well provided with mency. 
served the strictest incognito, and never went 
outintheday-time. After three days he set 
off post, without saying where he was go- 
ing; and begged his friend to forward his 
trunks, under a fictitious direction, to Niirn- 
berg. Scarcely atthe age of fourand twenty, 
he now bade an eternal farewel to his name, 
his family, and to his country. About the 
year 1770 he proceeded to Vienna ; where, 
finding himself tn very reduced circumstances, 
he engaged with Count Kohary, the director 
of the theatre, as an acior, witha stipend of 
600 florins. He likewise attended the 
public lectures on physic, botany, and che- 
mistry ; and particularly the city hospital, 
which became the source of his future good 
jortune. 
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seat of the Chalif of Armenian 
At Teflis he was received with 
very great honours. A mutual friendship 
between him and the Zaar soon arose. Rein- 


eggs yielded to his earnest request of passing 


the cot...y 
Christians. 


| some years in Georgia, and the Zaar provided 


him with a sumptuous establishment. A 
casual circumstance soon united them in 
closer bonds 

The Zaar’s eldest son had been attacked 
with a violent fever, and resvored by the Doc- 
tor's skill. Asa remuneration the Zaar sent 


| hima thousand piastres in specie, with the 


richest stuffs and pelisses to an equal amount. 


| And from that period, whenever Reineggs 
| appeared publicly at court, or at the prince’s 


But he ob- H 
| lotted to him. 


He was successful in curing a very bad | 
hand, of the coachman of the Dowager 
Princess Lichtenstein, who became his 
patroness, aitd 


In 1773, having received a pecuniary pre- 
sent from his benefactress, he repaired to 
Tyrnau in Hungary, took a doctor's degree, 
ind returned to Vienna to make his fortune 
a3 a practitioner. However, finding no suc- 
cess equal to his wishes, he proceeded to 
Ve nice. 

In 1776 Reineggs landed at Smyrna. After 
visiting the antiquities, and enjoying for some 
time the social intercourse of that opulent 
city, he sailed for Constantinople, where 
he devoted his time to the. Arabie and 
Turkish languages. 

In October, 1777, with Count Kohary, 
he left Constantinople witha caravan forTocat, 
where they arrived afier a journey of three 
and iwenty days. 

On the road le became acquainted with a 
Georgian ambassador, who had been sent to 
the Forte by the Zaar Herakleus, and was on 
his return to Teflis. At last he arrived at 
Erzerum, the capital of Armenia Major. 
He then visited Uitsch-Mihasin, or the Three 
Churches, where he remained some days at 


seat next to his son was always al- 
He afterwards translated into 
Persian, Sonnenfel’s Principles of Police ;” 
which the Zaar himself translated into the 
Georgian language, and had printed at the 
press our author procured from Venice ata 
great expence. And as the prince considered 
that no one was so capable as the Doctor of 
enforcing those principles, he presented him 
with a tract of country containing 500 fami- 
lies, with the exclusive privilege of introdac- 
ing then throughout Georgia. 

According to bis journal, it appears that he 
left Teflis on the 10thof July, 173). After 
a very dangerous journey of iwenty-five days, 
he arrived at the Russian fortress of Mosdok. 
He there became acquainted with General 
Fabriziani ; who, finding him an intelligent 
and useful man, took him to Petersburgh. 
He was well received, but obliged to observe 
the greatest secrecy. Professor Pallas is the 
onle person with whom he became acquaint- 
ed ; and to whom he communicated a brief 
description of the state of Georgia, which 
he Professor has published. Ip the course 
of the above yearhe was appointed negociator, 
and sent back to Georgia; where he complet- 
ed the Subjection-Act, by which the king- 
dom of Georgia came under the sceptre of 
Russia. This act was signed at Fort Geor- 
giewskaya, on the 24th of July, O. S. (4th 
of August,) 1783. 

During this period it is supposed that he 
invesiigated the Caucasian mountains more 
accurately, and had the intention of penetrat- 
ing as faras Tibet, if possible. Bat whether 
lie accomplished his object is not kKuown, nor 
ihe exact time of his return to Russia. Pros 
bably it was in 1784. 

In 1789 he accompanied Prince Potemkin 
to Moidavia, io negociate a peace between 
the Russians and Turks, and returned in 
1700 Inthe course of his travels he had 
accustomed himselt so much toopium,tha: he 
was in the habit of taking ten gratis or more 
daily. For four years before his hy he 
was subject to violent bleedings 
almost every day, particular! 
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of December and January. This he attri- 
buted to opium. Oue cold morning, as he 
entered the post-oflice, which was uncom- 
monly heated, and full of noxious effluvia 
from the number of persons collected together, 
he was seized with apoplexy. A surgeon, 
who was culled in at the moment, incautiously 
bled him ; which probably hastened his end, 
as he had long been debilitated through fre- 
quent loss of blood from the nose. He died 
in March, 1793, in his 49th year. 

The services which such a man might 
render, to a state so uninformed as Georgia, 
were of the highest order. Dr. R. 
atirms that he taught the Georgians a 
better method of smelting the noble me- 
tals,—of founding—of casting guns—and 
making gunpowder — of manufacturing 
iron and steel,—with various other arts. 


The work comprises a description of 
the regions through which the chain of 
mountains called Caucasus extends, in- 
cluding the Kuban, Circassia, the provin- 
ces on the western coast of the Caspian, 
Daghestan, Lesghistan, and Shirvan, also 
Georgia, Imeritia, and part of the east- 
ern coast of the Black Sea. Dr. R. speaks 
in positive terms as to the ancient junction 
of the Caspian with the Black Sea, and 
confirms his opinion by observations. The 
country he describes, is bounded by these 
two seas on the east and west; to the north 
it joins the Russian dominions; to the 
south, America and the Persian provinces. 
It may be considered as including from lat. 
40 to45. The various courses and ridges of 
these mountains divide this region into 
so many portions, that the very mention 
of their names would give our report the 
air of a catalogue. This is, in fact, a dis- 
advantage against which the author had to 
struggle; and which those who desire in- 
struction must overlook. In this extent 
of country, the languages spoken are nu- 
merous; the races of men are different, 
and are derived from distinct origins. We 
do not perceive that more than one nation 
can be thonght to be truly ancient, or 
descendants from a primitive stock. Most 
of the inhabitants appear to be the offspring 
of refugees, who at various times sought 
protection from greater evils than those 
which they expected to find among rocks 
and precipices. But others are the conse- 
quence of religious fanaticism; their an- 
cestors converted the country to the true 
faith by the power of the sword. These 
Mahometans are, for the most part, the 
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governing powers, and have their civil and 
religious establishments here, as elsewhere, 
Christianity, however, such as it is, is 
freely tolerated ; and it does not appear to 
be any reproach on the professors of Islam- 
ism, that the doors and windows of 
christian churches are closed by piles of 
stones laid before them; or, that a few 
individuals are /aptised, while the greater 
number find their distance from a priest 
an insuperable obstacle to their observance 
of that holy ordinance. Paganism too, 
has its votaries, and performs, in secret, 
rites which it does not think proper to dis- 
close. Robbery seems to be the prevail- 
ing profession of the youth; and those 
whom age has disqualified from following 
this laudable occupation, revisit the scenes 
of their former exploits, and renew their 
pleasure, by recounting the particulars of 
their feats, among those who had suffered 
by them. The governments are mostly 
arbitrary, yet are restrained by the jealousy 
of the governed: the people are poor, in 
many places amidst plenty; and the riches 
of the country, which, in minerals es- 
pecially, is very great, are left unexplored; 
lest, instead of bettering the condition of 
the inhabitants, their discovery of wealth 
should subject them to additional imposi- 
tions. Our author describes the persons 
of many of these nations as models of 
beauty, and rather the men than the 
women; even the Circassian women, ap- 
pear to have been unqualified to meet his 
ideas of graceful form. He admires the 
Georgians and the Lesghis. The Russian 
power, or influence, prevails over these 
provinces, and they are of impostance as 
a barrier which may be considered as im- 
pregnable. Whether Russia derives, at 
present, any considerable advantage from 
them, in any other view, may be doubt- 
ed. The Turks formerly allowed to 
some of them ‘* conversion money ;” 
but the annual payment of this being sus- 
pended, conversion is suspended with it. 
We conceive that pretty much the same is 
the state of the Russian dominion; and 
that the difference between the toleration 
of a foreign yoke and the reception of it, 
is sufficiently well understood by these 
hardened sons of uneivilized nature. By 
way of specimen, we shall quote Dr. R.’s 
description of the city and neighbourhood 
of Baku, with its natural inflammations. 


Seventeen versts S. S. E. of the river Ag- 
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ahbdal stands Baku, or Badku; built in the 
form of an obtuse triangle, and called the 
Holy City by the Gebers or Guebres (who 
are styled fire- worshippers), and considered 
as one of the great merey-scats of the Ludian 
Brahmins. It lies twenty-two versts from 
the southern arm of Caucasus, in a Mat-hilled 
plain, devoid of river or stream, and near the 
sea. It is surrounded with a ditch, 
strong walls, and supplied 
mortars, of which no one there understands 
the use. It must formerly have made a 
better appearance, and been better built, for 
we meet with many res pectable ruins and 
near the mountains, 
the old city extended to. ‘The Gebers can- 
not sufficiendy praise their former greatness 
and wealth. Before Persia had changed the 
true religion for the Mahommedan, they 
say, the city was annually visited by many 
thousand men. ‘They do not reckon the 


caravanserais, 


| 


and thick | 
1 cannon and | 


am certain of, 
| from 50 to 80lbs. 


where | 


| thus, 


total ruin of it before the death of Usunn | 


Hassan, king of Persia. There are still, 
however, many respectable mosks, houses, 
bazars, and caravanserais, which 
near the shore, that ships may be laden and 
unladen from them; and yet, with all these 
great conveniences, and an excellent harbour, 
commerce is entirely neglected. 

The neighbourhood of Baku has many 
and various charms, but they must not be 
visited in July, August, or September, for 
in those months the whole country p pines un- 
der the oppression of heat, and the arid soil 
bursts asunder 5 but in spring or autumn, 
when it is adoraed with rich enamelled mea- 
dows and fertile fields; on which account, 
the whole Hyvcanian territory, as far as 
Muskurr, is called “* The Paradise of Roses.” 

Not less remarkable 1s the noble view 
round Baku. ‘Towards the sea and the neigh- 
bouring islands, it is delightful. To the 
south, one discovers other countries and ver- 
dant mountains, separated by the Kurr. To 
the westward isthe southern arm of Caucasus, 
stretching far to the eastwasd, which serves 
ihe inhabitants as well for an object, as to 
mitigate the heat; for when the strong dry 
east and south winds blow on those mountains, 
and return cool in the evening with quicken- 
ing balsamic power, from numerous fruit- 
bearing trees, and full of the perfume of so 
many thousand diflerent flowers, an uncom- 
mon sweet slee p seizes the weary trave Her; 
and he feels, on awaking, lasting and pleasant 
beguiling sensations, which other countries 
afford much more sparingly. 

The neighbourhood of Baku must contain 
an incredible quantity of mountain-oil, for 
in Balaghan, the name of the district of some 
villages twelve versts from Baku, twenty- 
five ‘oile wells are open. They oiten dry up, 
and then new ones are obliged to be ‘dug 
but the old) ones are carelully kept open 
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stand so | 


some time, because the spring, afier a few 
months, generally makes its appearance again 


The inhabitants of Balaghan undoubtedly 


| compute the measure of oil too high, when 


they say, that the deepest and richest wells 
yield every day between 1000 and 1500\bs. 
Jt is true, they draw out, two or three 
times a day, some buckets full; but, accord- 
ing to my reckoning, the bucket does not 
contain more than 230ibs. Thus much | 
that other weils only vield 
daily. If the less abun- 
dant wells are not emptied every day, the 
increase of oi! ought to be greater; but an 
the main well its daily measure ought rot 
to exceed it; therefore that one is oe 87 

everv day, but the others are only emptied 

once a week. The prince of Baku has re- 
tained the sole right of selling all the oil; 
when more is drawn in Balaghan than 
there is asale for, it is sent to Baku; and as 
they have no convenient casks or storehouse 
for it, there is a place without the city con- 
taining fifteen deep pits. In them the over- 
plus is preserved, until it is again drawn off 
for sale. The colour of the oil is quite 
black; but if poured out against the sun, it 
appears reddish. It does not lisit very 
quick, but when once in flames, emits a 
clear light and much smoke. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of that neighbourhood, and along the 
Caspian, use it as well in their lamps, as in 
flat, broad, iron pans, filled with sand, into 
which the oil is poured and lighted. They 
also paint the terrage-roofs of their houses 
with it, to prevent the rain from peuetrat- 
ing; and in summer, buffaloes are smeared 
all over with ‘it, to protect them from the 
very dangerous horse-flies and gnats. 

Not far from thence, at the foot of a hill 
is a well of white ol: this lights very quick, 
even on the water; on that account the ins 
habitants amuse themselves with throwing 
some palimans (%'hs.) of it into the bay, 
or, during a calin, into the channel betweet 
the small island, and lighting it at the dusk 
of the evening. The gentle beating of the 
waves does not extinguish the flame, which 
spreads considerably, and the water appears 
to blaze. A patiman of this oil, called 
white naphtha, costs one rouble sixty copeeks. 
The middling classes use it for lamps: it is 
also sold to painters, and generally serves as a 
dumestic medicine for many disorders. Tu 
gouty cases, aud rheumatic pains, it is em- 
ployed with great success. 

Four versts east of the naphtha springs, is 
a place particularly remarkable; and the 
ouly one in this sandy soil. It is called 
Alteschjah, or place of fire. As soon as one 
approach es, avery sulphnrons smell rises. ‘The 
diameterof the piace c something mere 
thon a verst; a) the centre, dry 
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weather, a strong yellowish-blue flame is 
emitted, that increases in the night. 

At some distance from the flame, but on 
the same spot, Indians, whom I before call- 
ed Geber, Gueber, or jfire-worshippers, and 


other poor persons, have erected suall stone | 3 


houses. 
the walls, is covered with loam a foot thick, 
that the flame may not break through. But 
where an inhabitant thinks fire necessary, he 
leaves incisions or holes in the floor; and 
when fire is w anted to boil his food or coffee, 
he holds a light over the be ning, and im- 
mediate'y a flame aris: ich is employed 
more conveniently than 

coal fire. 
opening, were H ever 
rower it is, the greater is ihe 
flame. From an y 

inches it reached three feet ten inches in 
height, and afterwards fell dawn to two feet 
five inches. When fire isno longer necessary, 
the hole is pressed down, after the flame hus 
been extinguished. 

The hole in the loam floor, from which 
the flame rises, certainly heats, but its edges 
sufier no. change. When the fire breaks 
out and burns, a sulphurous vapour is smelt, 


common wo 6a or 
tely fill the 
but the nar- 
force and heat 
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The space of ground, inclosed by | 
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is inammable for some time after. I saw 

proof of it at the prince of Schammaghi’s, 
who ordered a leathern bottle full to be fetched 
263 my satisfaction ; and though the messen- 

er was obliged to make a long cireuit, on 
account of the a sghaes, and did not return 
before the fourth dé lays yét it was still inflam~ 
mable. The Ge! on“ ides assert, that they 
send casks full of ‘ » India, which ignite 
even at that distance. 

The inbabitams not only use the fire for 
purposes, but likewise for burning 
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After digeing to the depth of four or five 
{ in Links hbourhood, and particularly 
round Baku, very cold water, tasting strongly 
of naphtha, rises from a graveily “oils and 
even the loam-hole, from which a strong 
current oF warm air bursts forth at ‘first into 
flames, ves no longer, as soon as they have 
dug to jive riven depth, and got water. But 
lif tl the loam soil only is bored through in 


and a strong current of air continues after 

the flame is extinguished. Whoever then 
holds his hand, for some time, over the 


Opening, feels at first a rising warm air, at 
last the skin becomes warm, red, and swol- 
len; and the exhalation is perfectly similar 
to that of warm sulphur baths. But the fire 
is not merely confined to the houses, it is 
every where at hand. 

In dark nights, the inhabitants procure 
light bs means of that fire. In a natrow 
hole, bored through the loam-fioor, they fix 
a reed, whose inner surface must be com- 
pletely coated by lime-water frequently poured 
through it. ‘The outer edges, below and 
above the opening, are cov ered wiiti the same 
substanee, and the reed stuck into the hole. 
When itis all dry, they apply a burning paper 
to the upper end, and immediately a steady 
flame bursts forth, almost six inches high, 
which serves instead of the clearest light. 

The poor Indian linen-weavers who live 
there, as soun as jt is evening, set fire to 
those reeds, and on both sides of the weav- 
ing stool similar ones are placed; and the 
workman has neither to keep up the flame, 
nor snuff the burning wick. Firing is also 
unnecessary, for the heat j is so great, that the 
windows and doors always st: ind open. Be- 


sides it is very dangerous to light a wood- | 


fire, without sufficient caution, because the 


whole neighbourhood might be in flames, | 


of which melancholy accounts are related. 


The current of air rushing from the incisions 
or holes is strong: leathern bottles and flasks 
ase soon filled with jt, and this confined 


| is felt. 


another part, from six to eight inches dis- 
tant from the place where the water rises, 
the above mentioned current of inflammable 
air rises again immediately ; and is not di- 
minished, although the clearest water is 
drawn off with a reed near the rising flame. 
As soon as the spring is exhausted, a passage 
is again open for the inflammable air. The 
naphtha taste of the water does not prevent 
the inhabitants of Baku from using it; i®is 
by no means injurious to the health, and the 
traveller no where feels a greater appetite, 
than when he drinks that water, 

Besides this consuming fire, there is ano- 
ther near Baka that does not inflame. After 
warm rains in autumn, if the evening ts also 
warm, the ficids round Baku stand in full 
flames. It ofien appears as if the fire rolled 
down from the moun teins, in large masses, 
with incredible velocity; and frequently it 
remains on the same spot where it first aps 
peared. In October and November one 
often sees, in clear moonshine nights, a very 
bright blue light, that covers and illumines 
the whole western range of Baku. Most 
frequently the mountain Sogh/o-ku is covered 
with a similar appearance remarkably splen- 
did, which does not extend to the plain. But 
if the nights are dark and warm, innume- 
rable flames, sometimes single, sometimes in 
masses, cover the whole plain, and then the 
mountains are obscured. ‘They often ex- 
cite great alarm amongst the horses and mules 
of a caravan; but do not last beyond the 
fourth hour of the night; and if there is a 
strong east wind, they are not seen at all. 
This fire ee not b urn, and if a person finds 
himself in the middle of the lames, no warmth 
Thee dry grass and reeds are not burnt, 
though the whole soil appears to be full of de- 
vouring fire. On the outside of an exhausted 
receiver, the fire hangs for some minutes like 
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4// ilkinson’s Description of 7 
hospt lig! 2 | wall; and at eael ier are small sentry 
a phosphoric light; and although the flame | wall; and at each corner are sm 
on the ground is extir iguished, yet glass tubes | boxes. On the upper a art of the wall are fix- 


having their air exhausted, appt a. for some 
moments strongly It should 
seem, that the mixture of this light is difler- 
ent from the species of vapour called [gnis- 
fatuus; for this is of a dark-red colour, on 
the contrary the other is a whitish-blue light. 


Hindoos come from India (Moultan) to 
pay their devotions, and perform austeri- 
ties of various kinds, in the presence of 
these natural fires. The Dr.’s account of 
them is interesting; but we must attend 
rather to the natives of Caucasus than to 
foreigners from a distance. 


The Ossi dress after the Tscherkassian man- 
ner. Their arms consist of a bow and arrows, 
sabre, gun, and dagger. 

The men are well built, ere active, 
cunning, addicted to robbing and stealing, 
indolent in work, great talkers, and very R. 
tigious. Nothing sounds more dre adful than 
their screams in “quarrelling. They threaten 
each other with gun and dagger, and appear 
always ready ta perpetrate murder; but 
when they have screamed and hathaded ull 
they are satisfied, they are generally good 
friends again; and so much “the sooner, if 
they are invited by a third person to drink a 
glass of brandy. 

The women are short, unsightly, and dirty. 
The Tscherkassian dress gives them a tolerable 
appearance, only from their short snub nose ; 
but as ugly as they are they completely govern 
their husbands. 

Trade and 
known amongst 
voung, 
The lower class understand this business 
likewise, but many of them employ them- 
selves, as long as they have strength for i 
i promoting the trade of foreign merchant 
and when the old and weak can no longer 
earn any thing in that situation, they are 
contented W sth: any trifling employment ; and 
resigned to black barley or millet bread, forget 
the bitterness of poverty. 

Their agriculiure and horticulture consist 
of barley, millet, horse-raddish, tobacco, oni- 
ons, and turnips. They have always usa, 
brandy, and a not unpleasant flavoured heer 
at hand ; they likewise make very good cheese 
of sheep and goats’ mi ilk , which is in repute 
every where. The cattle and s sheep are small ; 
anda full grown ram seldom weighs above five 
and twenty pounds. 

The villages of the Ossi are mostly ina 
very pleasant situation. Their houses are 
partly built of mud walls, and partly of stone ; 
the interior is dark, empty, and dirty. The 
chiefs and most respectable persons have their 
houses surrounded with a high, sirong, stone 


manufactares 
them. 


are totally un- 
Respectable and 


healthy and strong men are robbers. | 


| ed long, projecting, pointed pales, or palisades, 


| on which hang horses’ heads and other bones ; 


: | closes them. He 


behind and between the palisades there are 
also stone nooks, an ell in height; one above 
another, which may serve as a retreat in case 
of any unforeseen atiack. Round the outside 
of the walls lay small heaps of stones, skele- 
tons of horses, and other bones, to the breadth 
of ten or twelve ells, which afford only anar- 
row crooked path, that leads to the door of the 
house. 

When an Oss dies, he is accompanied to 
the grave by the women, with the greatest 
tokens of rief. During the astonishment 
and horrible moaning of the mourners, the 
widow tears off hei hair, scratches her face, 
arms, and breast, without any appearance of 
feeling, and particularly if she is in years, 
and cannot hope fora second husband. Her 
violent grief is more to be compared to rag- 
ing desperation, than to an affecting sorrow. 
She endeavours to wound herself with a 
stone or knife; she threatens to precipitate 
herself from the rocks, or into a river; bat 
fortunately she is prevented by her compa- 
nions, who never leave her. After three 
times repeated daily weeping and wailing, 
atlast, on the evening of the third day, the 
dead man is forgotten. Then men, women, 
and children, as inanv as are at hand in the 
village, or belong to ithe family, go to the 
defunct’s house, solace the sury ivors, and 
spend three days in eating and drinking at 
the expence of the dead, whose praise is al- 
wavs the substance of their conversation. 

Part of the Geb are Mahommedans, but 
most of them heathens, and very few profess 
Christianity. 

The baptized and Mahommedan Oss still 
makes a secret of his former solemn and su- 
perstitious acts, and the heathen never dis- 
vill never show the sen- 


| sible object of his veneration, under which 


jured. 


his God or 5} irit 1s rep reseuted, not even to 
his nearest relation; but when he swears by 
him, without naming him, he is never per- 
"Vheir mostly 
held in sequeste red, and almost inaecessible 
places, where they first endeavour completely 
to lull themselves to sleep by the smell of 
the rododendron caucasium, by which more 
probable. conjectures, or the fulfilment of 
their wishes are p roduced, according to their 
more or less lively imaginations. 

Should an Oss be sus pected of a crime, and 
wishes to var himself by a very solemn 
oath, or to avow a truth by the g sreatest adyu- 
ration, he goes with a witness to a distant 
spring, or to the bank of a stream or rtv er, 
digs a hole with a knife or dagger, rans it ia 
and out with ereat earnestness, and exclaims: 
“© So would I have the licart of iny father, 


secret assemblies are 
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my brother, or my friend, pierced through 
—so would I do to the Holy One, to the 
Spirit in whom I believe ; and may it be 
done to me, if I speak not the truth !” 
The vengeance of blood is also become a 
necessary evil. From an old custom, which 
is become a law, the offended family alter- 
nate'y demands satisfaction, (according to 
their manner of speaking,) even to the thou- 
sandth generation, if the price of blood 
not redeemed by money, and that is seldom 
the case; or the right of reprisals deterred, at 
least fora time, by frequent presents. 

It was very striking the first time that I 
conversed on the subject with some Ossi, and 
thev showed me the man who was exposed 
to the vengeance of blood. The person, 
likewise, who demanded vengeance, met him 
at the same time in company. No one could 
have supposed, from their conduct towards 
each other, which was not at all inimical, 
the least appearanee of an intended murder ; 
and yet the offended party only watched a con- 
venient opportunity, which the other had hi- 
therto avoided by his constant vigilance and 
liberalicy. Thus twenty years “and more 
elapse, before vengeance ts satisfied, without 
either party having offended each other, even 
by words, during ‘that period. ‘Thus an Oss, 
named Bauto, in 1759, shot another called 
Mumtbed, and was assassinated for it in 1768, 
by Achmed, Mambed’s eldest son. Scarcely 
had the murder taken place, when Achmed 


took Bauto’s only son, Aaifugho, a boy of 


five years old, into his house, and brought 
him up with his own children. Kaitugho 
was grown up with Achined’s sons, accus- 
tomed to filial esteem and mutual brotherly 
friendship and love, was given out as Achme ad's 
son, married and reinstated in ail the house- 
hold property of his murdered father; and 
yet, by such Jong continsed protecuon and 
expence, Achmed had not yet paid the price 
of blood; for Sencsies often assured ime, 
that his ardent wish was to find an early oppor- 
tunity of fulilling the mournful duty of mur- 
dering bis foster father; so much was he in- 
clined not to attack Achmed through grati- 
tude, and also so convinced was he that Ach- 
med's sons would pay him in the same coin. 
Now as Kaitugho was shot on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1784, in a plundering party by the 
Ztschetschens, his cousin inherited, 
with the rest of the property, the vengeance 
which Achmed still endeavours to cbviate by 
presents and marks of friendship, yet he never 
ventures to pass the boundaries of his village, 
without a more than sufficient guard. Should 
he even avuid the snares ef his adversary, and 
die a natural death, yet the debt of vengeance 
devolves on his eldest son. 
Is this ‘* vengeance of blood” a 
of nature? 
trom the human heart? 


dictate 


Wherefore is it so indelible 


Why do we tind 


f28e 


it prevail among so many nations, people 
who kave not, who never had, any inter- 
course with each other? We trace it in 
the most remote times; and the utmost 
that deity itself seems te have expected to 
effect, was a coutroul, but not an annihi- 
lation of it, among his own people. We 
agree with the writer of the FraGMenrs 
to Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, in 
thinking that the rules laid down among 
the Hebrews for limiting the avenging of 
blood, were most salutary, political, and 
merciful. 

It might have been expected from the 
intimacy of Dr, R. with Zaar Herakleus, 
that some light should have been thrown 
on the political situation and history of this 
government of late years. We do, indeed, 
meet with a slight account of the Zaar 
himself, who had been an adherent of 
Nadir Shah, and one of his officers; but 
on what principles, or under what terms, 
Kussia patronizes this prince we are not 
informed. It seems that Dr. R’s papers, 
after his death, came into the hands of 
the German editor in a mutilated and dis- 
arranged state; and this may account for 
the omission of several matters that would 
have been gratifying to the intelligent rea- 
der, We should have been pleased to 
have been introduced io the court of the 
Zaar, and to his attendants; and if a 
part, at least, of the veil which now co- 
vers the strength, the revenues, the 
amount, and the nature, of the commerce, 
of this country, &c. had been withdrawn, 
we should have felt our obligations tothe 
writer.—-We ought rather, perhaps, all 
circumstances considered, to say—to supe- 
rior permission. 

The second volume contains the re- 
marks of Marshall Biberstein on the sam¢ 
country. They appear to be intended in 
some degree, as a kind of supplement to 
the observations of Gmelin, They con- 
tain many curious facts; much mineralo- 
gical information; and sundry miscellane- 
ous remarks, which do honour to this offi- 
cer’s attention and intelligence. He 
formerly commanded a Russian army on 
an expedition among these mountains. 
He adds the notice of some experiments 
made on the inflammable air of Baku: 
describes, though slightly, the Natural 
History of the country : and furnishes a 
copious list of the plants it produces. 
Mr. W. has completed his work, by va- 
luable, amusing notes: A good Map, &c. 
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LL LL LL LL LL A 
The Siege of Rochelle, or the Christian 
Heroine. By Madame de Genlis. Trans- 
lated by K. GC. Dallas, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Price 13s. 6d. Dalau and Co. London. 

We have noticed the original French 
work before, [Compare Panorama, Vol. 
IV. p. 64.] and are glad to see its transla- 
tion performed by a person of such res- 
pectability as Mr. Dallas ; we shall extract 
his preface whereby our readers will 
form an ampler idea of the nature of this 
uncommon romance, whose basis is entire- 
ly founded on the beneficent doctrines of, 
christianity, and whose principal motive 
is to verify the words of the  Psal- 
mist, that ‘* those who sow in tears, shail 
reap in joy.” 

The second title in the original work is 
Le Malheur ct la Consctence, to which | 
have not adhered. 1 was pleased with the 
idea of a Christian Heroine, and as itis, in 
fact, the spirit of the present novel, 1 
trust that theauthoress, should this translation 
ever reach her hands, will approve the sub- 
stitution. 

I was pleased with it in more points of view 
than one. I have long harboured the design 
or rather the wish, of composing a novel 
founded entirely on the spirit of christianity ; 
but the more I considered the subject, the 
more difficult the execution of it appeared to 
me. ‘To give dignity to humility, and spirit 
to meekness ; to make power, and wealth, 
and honour bow their gigantic heads before 
faith, hope, and charity ; -to pluck the laurel 
from the hand of victory and substitute pro- 
mises of an invisible crown of glory, and to 
bury the sword at the foot of the cross, ap- 


let me be allowed, then, to dedicate one sen- 
tence to him, even if it should be deemed 
misplaced. Mild, difiident, studious, en- 
dowed with genius, and panting after eternal 
realities, he had received from nature a con- 
stitution not formed to detain him Jong from 
heaven, whither he took his flight fourteen 
months after the date of his first letter, written 
to me from school. 

‘Lhe title of the Christian TTeroine pleased 
me in another point of view. — [tis the obser- 
vation of a good writer and distinguished 
speaker, of one whose praise is to be traced 
to a higher source than flows from the pen or 
the tongue ; ‘* that if all the peculiarities of 
christianity had never existed, or had been 
proved to be false, the circumstance would 
scarcely create the necessity of altering a 
single syllable in any of the most celebrated 
of these performances ;” that is—novels, 
Here, then, isa novel, which it would be 
necessary to alter in almost every page, if 
the peculiarities of cliristianity had never ex- 
isted, or had beeu proved to be false. Such 
a novel appeared to me to deserve the title [ 
have given to it, and which I had long che- 
rished with a view of bestowing on a com- 
position of my own, but which a sense of 
my feebleness first, and now this publication, 
has rendered useless to me. Not, however, 
that mv imagination would have led me to a 
similar plan or a similar style. ‘The talents of 
the authoress have been long known and ap- 
preciated : I cannot add to their fame, and it 
1s, not for her translator to point out faults if 


he found any. I do not, however, think I 
should have been prudent in adopting a diffes 
rent plan and style ; because, perhaps roman- 
tic situations and glowing pictures are generally 
necessary to keep attention alive. J] should 
have thrown my heroine into an every day 
suit ; she shonld have depended more upon 


peared to me to be very possible ; but I also herself; and I should have made her faulty 
conceived that it required the eloquence, of a | at Jeast if not guilty. The incidents of the 
Rousseau, the endowments of a Fenelon, | piece I would have endeavoured to make new, 


and the mystic spirituality of a Berkley, not | 


to say the pen of an apostle, Whenever, 
therefore, I have thought of the design, I 
have looked with a longing eye at the deligiit- 
fal consciousness that would repay the suc- 
cessful author, and abandoned it as beyond 
my grasp. I ean imagine the unlimited delight 
of such a consciousness, by the pleasure 
which I felt at the effeet that was produced 
on the mind of a youth of eighteen by my 
attempl togive an elevated view of a christian 
priest in my novel of Aubrey. He had chosen 
the Church as a profession: ‘ The view of 
it,” said he in one of his letters, ‘* 1s now 
rendered awful to me; but J contemplate it 
with some hope and with entire sincerity of 
intention.” Amiable young man! know 
not that I shall ever find a better opportunity 
to pay hima tribute of Jove and admiration : 


| 
| 


but they should have been at hand ;—they 
should have been the occurrences of common 
life, and of the nineteenth century. My 
Clara would not have been a catholic: f 
would have bestowed upon her a fervid ima- 
gination, but would have drawn a strong 
line of demarcation between the solid persua- 
sion of providential interferences which 
daily strike the eye of reason, and those ecs- 
tasies which embody unreal forms in oe- 
casional miracles to the senses. ‘The anthor- 
ess, I see, treads altogether upon more capti- 
yating ground than I should have been able 
to take under my management, and Iam but 


* A Practical View of the Prevailing Reli- 
gions ‘Systems, &e. contrasted with Real 
Christianitv. By William Wilberforce, 
poge 300 of the sixth edition. 
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more and more persuaded that I have properly | about to stigmatize you, and put you to death, 


estimated my own strength in relinquishing 
the attempt. 

I beg icave, without being considered as 
pedantic, to take this opportunity of saying 
a few words respecting the useof God’s name. 
We have heard of a great character who never 
spoke it without a pause of reverence. This 
could never be generalised ; and as the name 
of our creator is not less endearing than awful, 
is not tobe wished that the useof it should 
be interrupted. It is never taken in vain, 
and cannot be too often in our moutas, but 
when it is used thoughtlessly, absurdly, or 
wickedly. Yet there are situations in which 
the use of it is hardly compatible with our 
betier feelings. —It may be used too frequent- 
Iv in a novel, and on the stage. On the lat- 
ter, it is still more displeasing than in the 
former, for reasons which it is not necessary 
toinvestigate: it was formerly minced in 
comedy; it now boldly fills the performer's 
mouth in pathetie pieces. The mention of 
it in Portia’s speech on merey in The Merchant 
of Venice has been lately attended with great 
approbation : the Portia whom I recently saw 
¢at Covent Garden Theatre)* merited ity and 
the whole speech is calculated to excite ap- 

lause ; but, who can afterwards hear the 
indelicacies uttered by the same mouth in the 
fifth act without a double disgust at the incon- 
gruity? The name of God is perhaps too 
often repeated in these volumes; but I hope 
the occasions will be found to justify it. 


We extract the following dialegue be- 


tween Clara, the heroine of the work, | 


and father Arsene her confessor. 

«No, it is not filial piety that commands 
me to sacrifice myself, but respect alone to a 

cred name!...[ die in infamy for a man 
«hon the most odious ambition instigated to 
become the most barbarous murderer: I re- 
sign theesteem, the love, or at least the pity 
of Valmore; I resign honour, reputation, 
and life, for one who never took a part in 
forming my mind, and from whom | never 
received the caresses or the counsels of a fa- 
ther!...fer one on whom I can never look 
again. without shuddering! M 
said Ar-ene, 
temporal motive, no earthly vanity sallies the 
purity of it. You are now known only to 
Ged. Remove altozeth 
this abode of mortality, wlhrerce you are 
driven because not see: 


‘* vour sacrifice is made. No 


be what vou are: 


Wiidl 


m vou is better 


God 


who ti 
aud earthly glory ? 


yourself to virtue, 
; 
to Gespise fuine 


is all to vou: while you are here loaded with 
curses, he biesses you; while men condemn 
vou, h royes ; while deluded judges are 


hated by the world while you are sacrificing | 
| menting Mr. D. on the happy manner he 


the Supreme, the Omniscient Judge, prepares 
a crown of glory for you, and destines you 
to immortal bliss!..."—** Yet, father! one 
secret terror has taken possession of my 
mind...”—‘‘ Is it for you to dread death ?” 
*« T do not dread it: can I wish to lengthen 
my deplorable existence ?...But torture...I 
shall not plead guilty, and perhaps confession 
will be required of me...”—*‘* What then ? 
God will inspire you with courage ; he will 
give you that superhuman strength by which 
so many martyrs of either sex and vetas | age 
have triumphed...You must call upon him, 
my daughter; he attends to the voice of 
wronged innocence...and you haye more than 
innocence in your favour, for it is in your 
power to escape from tortures and the scaffold. 
‘Think, in dying thus, how pleasing your 
death will be in the sight of God!...What 
effect can all the eflorts of human power pro- 
duce on oue fortified by the Almighty against 
them? Can you be sensible of pain when 
you shall see God opening his arms to you, 
when you shall hear hina call you, and when 
your whole soul shall spring into his bosom? 
... Be assured, my child, that faith is increa- 
sed by sacrifice : yours, at your last moments, 
will be that of the saints ; you will enjoy 
heaven lwfore you reach it. God will not 
suffer bodily pangs to overcome those sublime 


joys of the soul: his promises are realities, 


his consolations efface all woes; they are 
blessings that surpass unspeakably all terres- 
tial felicity. It is the will of God, that 
amidst ignominy and earthly torments you 
shoul be ushered into immortal glory and 
the bliss of the elect, the excess or extent of 
which the weakness of our faculties will not 
suffer us to conceive: in a word, your death 


| will be nobler, and a thousand times happier, 


than that of the righteous man, who, in the 
arms of his friends, dies tranquilly in his 
bed.”"—** Oh! my father,” cried Clara, 
“« God, God inspires you ; it is God himself 


| who vouchsafes to speak to me through your 


Ty child,” | 


lips; you infuse strength into my heart ; 
WhatdoI say? You exalt me above myself! 
I thought only of my weakness ; in future I 


shall conte mplate only the Omnipotence that 
will support me !...But, my father, promise 


‘me, when I shall be no more to say only 


your views from 


these words to Valmore : She was innocent.” 
—“{ promise you I will ;” said Arsene.— 
Enough,” said Clara, ‘* I shall die satis- 


We cannot conclude, without compli- 


has rendered into English the pleasing and 
simple ballad entitled, Aline’s Com- 
plaint, the original and translation of which 
will be found among our poetical articles. 
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A Letter to a Country Gentleman on the | 
Education of the Lower Orders, and on | 


the best Means of attaining all that is 
practicable or desirable of that important 
Object. By John Weyland, Jun. Esq. 
Bvo. pp. 190. Price 4s. London, Hatchard, 


1808. 


Ir is impossible that the sentiments | 


of the Panorama with regard to the poor 


should be so far misunderstood as to expose | 


it to the imputation cf undervaluing that 
numerous and important class of soci¢ ty. 
We may differ from some very wise and 
good men as to the means best iit- 
ted to accomplish certain purposes, but, 
for the purposes themselves we entertain 
the highest respect. 
struction of the poor ; but we would have 
that instruction so conducted, as to pro- 
duce the greatest possible quantity of good, 
with the least possible quantity of evil, in 
the present state of mankind. For, it is 
useless to speculate on what we would do 
were man free from those vices which 
actually, and undeniably, pollute nature, 
We must take him as he is, and must 


meet those vices with acheck , while at } 


the same time we foster with every dili- 
gence those virtues which are most avail- 
able to his own benefit, and to that of the 
body politic whereof he is a member. 


This is the theory of education; and it is | 


expressed in a few words; but the practical 


means to effect this, have engaged, and | 


will continue to engage the plans and 
the proceedings of the benevolent, in 
various directions. Perhaps this diversity 
is best on the whole: more good may 
be accomplished could it be summed up 
together (as i: is by the Great Sovereign of 
ail) than if one general system prevailed, 
and was enforced on all persons and places, 
and at all times. 

Mr. Whitbread’s bill has had one good 
effect, at least, it has excited a spirit of 
discussion; and this is no more than what 
was necessary before a law of such import- 
ant properties should be enacted. 

Mr. Weyland has favoured the public 
with his sentiments on a former occasion ; 
and he now, not for the last time, we 
hope, resumes the consideration of what 
kind, and degree of instruction is best 
adapted to the circumstances of the pooi 
of our country, We do not agree with 
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(him in every thing ; perhaps because we 
| do not always comprehend him ; his man- 
ner of reasoning appears to us to be allied 
to what logicians call reasoning in a circle, 
| and his style, is far from clear. Facts 
drawn from real life are what we think 
most desirable ; yet in these the pamphlet 
before us does not abound. Nevertheless 
| we shall take advantage of some of this 
| gentieman’s suggestions, and record them 
for the advantage of those whose happy 
ye it shall be to carry this desirable 
Intention into execution, 
Mr. W. is an opponent of the Madras 
(or Dr. Bell's)’ method of instruction, 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 538.] 
because he ¢ “ives it teaches too rapidly, 
and therefore superficially. He would also 


privile 


* . | teach reading, on/y, and would not admit 
We desire the in- | 


writing and arithmetic : he would teach in 


| small rooms, and consequenily many ; 


rather than in large rooms, and conse- 
quently few. He would have the parents 
| pay some part of the cost, the other part 
he would pay out of the poor rates, and 
he insists on the subjects of education 
| being bound to conform to the established 
religion. 
| We hope, therefore, that as sectaries 
are to be excluded from benefiting by these 
| institutions, they are also to be exempted 
from paying any part of their expences : 
| —for, what isaclearer maxim of morals, 
| than that payment and reception are reci- 
procal ? This plan, then, drives the sec- 
taries to institations of their own, and thus 
| tends to widen a separation which good 
men regret. If Mr. W. had accurately 
classed in his own mind, the different 
descriptions of persons wha dissent from 
the establishment, he would have avoided 
several errors ; what should attach 
to one description, only, he attaches ge- 
nerally, and vice versa. 

We do not mean, at this time, to enter 
iato the subject : a more convenient op- 
portunity will certainly be afforded us. 

We recommend the consideration of 
what Mr. W. advances in correction of 
certain oversights in Mr. Whitbread’s 
plan; and desire that every opinion that is 
marked with seuse, and practical 
knowlege, should be received with respect, 
and properly attended to, till at length 
the summary of the whole prove adequate 
to tha benevolence of its patrous, and to 

| the wents of the public, 
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Weyland's Education 


Our author shall speak for himself in the 
following extracts. 

The number of square miles in England 
and Wales is computed at 49,450; and the 
population being found, by the inte returns, 
w be 9,343,578 ; the number of inhabitants 
tu a square mile is of course 188, upon an 
average. But the propai uon of the inhabitants 
of towns to those of the country, is as one to 
two; that is, one third of the people, or 
3,114,526, 
two thirds, or 6,299,052, in the country. 
The towns occupy but a sinall propor rtionate 
number of square miles ; not so many perhaps 
as 450. Taking that number, theretore, as 
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each scholar. ‘Ten or a dozen more are edu- 
cated at the expence of their parents, or other 
charitable individuals; and it would not be 
easy to find, within a compctent distance, six 
-hildren to attend : some, who attempt- 
ed it, were obliged to leave the school, on 
account of the remoteness of their cottages. 


Many thousand acres, which a century or 


| two ago did not contain an inhabitant with a 


live in towns ; and the remainiag | 


pastor Ss Care, are 


ttended to, nora blade of corn to 
towards the remuneration of a 
now covered with smiling 
cottages and waving Crops ; presenting em- 


soul to be a 
contribute 


| ploy: nent to the already overcharged incum- 


an ample allowance, the 49,000 square miles | 


in the country will contain 6,229, 052 inha- 
bitants, or 127 and a fraction in each square 
mile, onan average, But the waste lands of 
the country, scarcely inhabited, amount to 
rather Jess vile a sixth part of the surface, or 
8000 square miles; the remainder being 
41,000. This will increase the average num- 
ber of residents, on an inhabited square mile, 
to 151. The proportion of the lowest to the 
upper and middle ranks, in these numbers, 
or those who might receive their education in 


the parochial schools, cannot be estimated | 


extravagantly at two thirds, or 100 to a square 
mile. But considering that a great influx of 
youths of both sexes, ” trained to maturity in 
the country, is constantly 
towns, it is evident, that the proportion of 
children in the former niust be much greater 
than their general proportion to the whole 
population. It is not therefore too much 
perbaps to conclude, that in the country, the 


flowing into the | 


number of children always in existence, of | 


an age to bethe immediate objects of parochial 
instruction, will bear a proportion of one in 
ten of each sex to the whole of the lowest 
orders resident there, or ten of each sex in 
each square mile. 

Forty children might snail at each school ; 
some of whom wou id have to walk, inc duding 
circuitous paths, more than a mile and a balf ; 
a distance beyond which very little prospect 
would be afiorded of regular attendance. 

In a country parish, as populous as most 
others, a school exists, conveniently situated 


for the neighbouring habitations: here twenty- 


six boys, on an ave rage, are cducated, 
chiefly at the expense of the patron, bat most 
of the parents pay a proportion of the school 
expences. ‘Tie boys are taught reading, and 
the practice of itu pon the bib le, and other 


good beoks plainly written for the nse of the 


Jower orders; and Jearn their catechism. A 
few of the most acute are taught writing and 
arithmetic. ‘The whole expense to the patron 


as £26 10s. pe ranoun, including 1g. books, & c 
for the twenty-six bovs, and it ts inc urn ‘d by 


} 


paviments of so much per head weekly for 


vhich he cannot attend to, and affording 
tithe, which should clearly 
be bestowed upon one whose time will allow 
his discharging the appointed duties in return: 

W here the number previously existing is 
sufficient to occupy the incumbent's time and 
attention, surely all subsequent increase of 
produce and population, from additional en- 
closures, should be pl: iced in fresh hands ; 
i. e. the number of incumbents should the 
increased in proportion to their labour.* 

Otherwise a part of the people must suffer 
under a want of spiritual care, and fly into 
the arms of sectaries. 

M.. W. wishes for a reformation among 
the higher classes of our population: we 
wish for it too: though we would not, 
with him, hold up past ages, as exem- 
plary to the present. Not the practice of 
any age, or of any nation, should be our 
pattern: we should conform to nothing 
less than the standard, the authoritative 
injunctions which are the rule of our 
duty. Even the horrid vice of swearing, 
which Mr. W. reproves at length ina 
forcible manner, was too distinguishing of 
our ancestors; for Joan of Arc, at her 
trial, spoke out plainly, when she told 
her judges, ‘ that neither they, with 
their present power, nor a hundred thou- 
sand God dammee's more, should succeed 
in conquering France.”’ 

We are sorry to remark that this prac- 
tice seems to be gaining ground every day 
at the public t theatres ; which we have on 
various occasions severely condemned. 
{Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. page 301.] 
It impresses forcigners with the idea, 
and too justly, even at this time, that 
we area nation of swearers. We remem- 
ber an anecdote of the celebrated Beau- 


bent, w 
an addi tion of 


The number of lay impropriations, like 
all other diversion of funds from their legiti- 
mate application, would certainly throw 
difficulties in the way of a salutary re form in 
come justances: but I do vot think these 
difficulties would be of aniu:uperable nature. 
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289] Bourn's 
marchais which passed between him and 
one of our collaltoratenrs, and which 
strongly assimilates with Joan of Arc’s sar- 
casm, while at the same time it explains | 
why he satirized the English by saying in 
a Folle Journée, {the Follies of .a Day] 
that ‘* God-dam est le fond de la Jangue.”’ 
—On a first visit to M. B. at Paris, in Au- 
gust 1787, after the usual compliments of 
Je suis charmé de vous voir dans ce pays-ci, 
Hc. : he jocosely added, Ah! voila 
encore un God-dam @ Paris! 
We subjoin the passage for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. It isin Act 3, scene 5. 
The conversation is carried on between the 
Comte Almaviva and his intriguing de- 


pendant Figaro, who, as the reader will | 


perceive, does not speak English, yet pre- 
tends to know the depth of the language. 

Comte Almaviva.—J'avais quelqu'envie de 
t'emmener & Londres, courier de dépéches, 
toutes réAexions faites...... 

Figaro.—Monseigneur a changé davis? 

Comte. — Premitrement, tu ne pas 
‘Anglais. 

Figaro.—Je sais God-dam. 

omte. —Je n’entends pas. 

Iigaro.—Je dis que je sais Gad-dam. 

Comte.—Heé bien? 

Figaro.—Diable! c'est une belle langue 
que l’Anglais; il en faut pen pour aller loin. 
Avec God-dam en Angleterre, on ne manque 
de rien nulle part.—Voulez-vous titer d’un 
bon poulet gras? entrez dans une taverne, & 
faites seulement ce geste au garcons fourne 
la broche,) God-dam! on yous apporte un 
pied rs boeuf salé sans pain. C'est admira- 
ble! Aimez-vous 2 boire un coup d’exeellent 
Bourgogne ou de Clairet? rien que celui-ci, 
(fl délcuche une bouteille,) God-dam! on 
vous sert un pot de bierre, en bel étain, la 
mousse aux bords. Quelle s satisfaction! Ren- 
contrez-vous une dk cs jolies pers qui 
von’ trottant menu, 
en arriére, et tortillant un peu des hanches ? 
mettez mignardement tous les s doigts unts sur 
Ja bouche. Ah! God-dam ! elle vous sangle 
un soufflet de crocheteur ; preuve qu ‘elle 
entend.— Les Anglais, la vérité, ajoutent 
par-et, par- la, quelques autres mots en con- 
versant; mais al est bien aisé de voir que 
God-dam est le fond de la langue. 


The Economy of a Christian Life; or, 
Maxims and Rules of religious and moral 


Conduct : arranged yt the Sacred Serip- 
tures, &c. by the Rev. W. Bingley, A.M. 


F.L.S. 2 Vals. 


Stockdale, London, 1808. 


12mo. pp. 466. Price 8s. 


les yeux baissés, coudes | 
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Tue maxims of pradence, as well as 
of piety, which occur in Sacred Writ, 
are such as rise from the incidents narra- 
ted, or are scattered in various parts, with- 
out that kind of arrangement which re- 
sults from what the European part of the 
world calls system. Our author has em- 
ployed himself in collecting the leading 
rules of conduct comprised in Scripture, 
and has adapted them to an order, by 
which they are brought together, and the 
lessons they teach are seen at one view. 
He has added notes, some of which are 
proper enough ; but the Hebraisms, and 
especially those relating to the ascription 
of human parts, powers, and passions to 
the Deity, should have been further ex- 
plained. 


The work is of a practical description, 


and we are glad to see the rules of Scrip- 


| ture disseminated among us, 


‘ably benefited, 


| the daily occupations of life. 


under what- 
The public would be unspeak- 
were these maxims fixed 
in the heart, and called into exercise in 
The book 


ever form. 


is neatly printed. 


A Concise Gaxetteer of the most remarks 
able Places in the World ; with brief No- 
tices of the principal historical Events, and 
[of the] most celebrated Persons connected 
By Thomas Bourn, Teacher 
Price 


with them. 
of Writing and Geography. 8vo. 
8s. bds. Mawman, London, 1807. 


Yourtu are liable to be deterred from 
acquiring so much knowledge as they real- 
ly desire, by the magnitude of the treati- 
ses oftered to their study ; so that works 
of less extent are more likely todo them 
essential service, by engaging their cheer- 
ful attention so far as they go. ‘The pre- 
sent seems to be well adapted to the pur- 
pose of its author : it comprises short ac- 
counts of many places, some of which 
we could wish had been enlarged. The 
volume forms a proper companion to Mr. 
Butler’s Chronological Exercises,” no- 
ticed in Panorama, Vol. Il. p. 11684; 
and this may apologize for the insertion of 
some places, which we should not have 
thought of sufficient importance for ad- 
mission. Mr. B.'s reference to modern 
authorities adds much to the value of his 


work 
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The Nature and Importa ice of a good 
Education : a Sermon preached befose the 
Promoters of the Protestant D 
Grammar School at Mill Hill. By David 
Bogue, A.M. 8vo. 
Conder, London, 1808. 


pp- og. 


EpucaTion appears to us to be a 
promotion, an improvement of the hu- 
man mind and faculiics : we therefore 
think it incorrect to speak of those who 
do not communicate education to otbers as 
brutifying the human mind neither 
are we perfectly certain, that when a per- 
son has ‘‘ not been taught to read, some 
one has been guilty of a heinous sin.” 
We are clearly of opinion, that an indi- 
vidual who knows his duty is more likely 
to perform it than he who does not know 
it; and that the ability to read is a princi- 
pal way of acquiring such knowledge. It 
is opening an Inlet to information, in ad- 
dition to that of the ear, which it is ex- 
tremely desirable to improve, and which 
benevolence will delight in improving. 
But, the education for which the preacher 
pleads is of a higher description, and em- 
braces more liberal attainments. ‘* It 
consists of two parts—good principles and 
literary acquisitions.” Eyery considerate 
mind will desire the union of these ; and 
whoever reflects on the danger to which 
good principles are exposed in an immense 
city, will applaud the wisdom of choos- 
ing a situation for this institution at some 
distance from town.—Mr. B. treats on the 
importance of liberal education as a mean 
of enlightening the mind ;—of enga 
ging the faculties on subjects of a be- 
neficial tendency, in lieu of dissipation ; 
—of employing leisure hours to advan- 
tage ;—of contributing to the honour of 
God and of religion in the world ;—and 
of qualifying persons to fil] important 
stations. He hints pretty strongly at 
a race “ of truly Christian magistrates 
from among Dissenters .—This is not that 
part of his discourse which pleases us best. 
We wish well toeducation im every shape ; 
and an education which professes to be 
secluded from immorality, liberal as to 
what it communicates, and reasonable as 


to its terms, cannot but insure respect — 
The names of the committee, and of the 
&c. are an- 


present subscribers, masters 
nexed. 


senters’ 
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A Letter to Wm. Roscoe, Esq. containing 


Strictures on his late Publication, intitled 
*« Considerations on the Causes, Objects, 
and Conse quences Of lie present War.” 
Kaye, Liver; pool ; Longu 


ian and Co., Lon- 
| don ; 1808. 8vo. pp. 119. Price 2s. 6d 


As it holds good in literary warfare, 
| 2s well as in. military tactics, that attack 
| is always more spirited than defence, the 
writer of this pamphlet should have con- 
verted his justification of certain measures 
adopted by Great Britain, into accusation 
of French ag “Shee Mr. Roscoe's 
Jabours in behalf of that a ggression. He 
might then have stated his arguments with 
greater effect in a much smaller space. 
His tract embraces a great variety of inci-+ 
dents, and indeed, in our opinion, too 
many, to be treated with justice and pow- 
er adequate to their importance. Nei- 
ther does he appear to have been in the 
secret, or to have had any but public au- 
thorities before him. We shall restrict our 
consideration to a single subject, on which 
we could have added, that Buonaparte 
commissioned his agents to purchase some 
of the newspapers printed in London, in 
order to render them subservient to his 
purposes, ‘The terms he offered, to our 
certain knowledge, were what might have 
been thought handsome, and even extra- 
vagant, had they not been qualified with 
his favour and | patronage, the tenour and 
olligation of which was too obvious to be 
mistaken.—Says our author, 


The ficedom of the press, more unequivo- 
cally than any thing beside, marks the differ- 
ence between a free andan enslaved state. It 
, when unfettered by illegal restraints, the 
engine “ the greatest possible good to a free 
p but let it be touched by the wand of 
po wt rand it is coaverted into a mere passive 
instrument of tyranny ; it loses its energy be- 


is 


| cause free discussion 1s proscribed, and it for- 
| fe its publie contidence because it is suspected. 
| The language of truth will not then be spo- 
| ken, except when it is dictated by interes 
| and as interest is oftener, in the present state 
j of things, connected with falsehood than 
| with truth, it will oftener deceive than direct, 
| and more frequently injure than benefit. Even 
| truth, ee through such a medium, 
loses half its fore 
| I will, Saree freely admit with vou, 
that the liceatiousness of the press ought to 
| be restrained ; that many publications of ; 
| indecent kind, and offensive to foreign go- 
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yernments, have been issued :—but why so 
tender of Buonapaxte ? 
You have given part of an answer of lord 
Hawkesbury to the representation of the 
French minister; but you might have found a 
dispatch of his lordship’s which would more 
forcibly have displayed the merits of the sub- 
ject to your readers. With respect to the libels 
alleged to be published against the French 
government, he expressed his ‘* assurance 
that his majesty could not and never would, 
in consequence of any representation or me- 
nace from a foreign power, make any conces- 
sions which could in the smallest degree be 
dangerous to the liberty of the press, as se- 
cured by the coristitution of the country. 
That the constitution admitted of no previous 
restraints upon publications of any deserip- 
tion: but that there existed judicatures, 
wholly independent of the executive govern- 
ment, capable of taking cognizance of such 
publications, and, as had been repeatedly 
experienced, of publications defamatory of 
those in whose hands the ad 
foreign governments was placed.’——Here 
then was a legitimate mode of proceeding 
pointed out; but it ill accorded with thc 
ummary process required by the man, 
who, having extinguished every spark of li- 
berty in France, and forced the presses of that 
country and other European siates into his 
own service, was indignant that the British 
press alone dared to investigate his character, 
tu criticise his government, and to warn the 
world of the dangerous maxims of his policy. 
In p. gS, you demand with an air of lofty 
defiance, ‘* at what period since the Revo- 
tion has the French government proposed to 
usto relinquish any of our libercies and laws?” 
[ answer,—aé this. That government wish- 
ed the British press to be controlled by the 
executive, contrary to the constitution. No- 
thing it might deem offensive was to be a 
lished. Had this been admitted, would the 
system of interference have terminated here ? 
Buonaparte complained of the speeclies in par- 
liament as well as libellous newspapers ; 
would you, Sir, have been ready to have 
conceded the freedom of speech in the senate 
3 well.as the liberty of the press? I be- 
lieve not. Strong as your bias is towards 
Nrance, unbounded as your con fidence ap- 
pears to he inher military chief, I believe you 
could not. A stand must then have been 
inade somewhere, and it was more honoura- 
ble, as well as more effectual, to resist the 


ministration 


B irst attempt upon our internal arrangements 


and established laws.......P. 33 et seq. 
Thank God, if we be true to ourselves, 
we can support the contest. VW hilst our navy 
stands unshaken amidst the wreck of nations, 
our trade will not only be protected but en- 
larged. Difficulties only call forth the resour- 
ces of a great people, “and the resources of 
Kngland are not exhausted. P. 117 


of 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


The Rev. Mr. Stawell, of Cork, has in 
the press a translation of the Georgics of 
Virgil, with copious notes and annotations, 
illustrative of the rural economy and agricul- 
ture of the ancients. 


Mr. Samuel Roole, has nearly finished a 
translation of the select works of Antony Van 
Leuenhoek, from the original Dutch and Latin 
editions, published by the author, which 
will form 2 vols. 4to. 


The following works are in the Clarendon- 
press :—Lowth on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews, 2 vols. 8 vo.—Vota Abdollatiphi, 
Arabian and Latin. —Grilsbach’s Greek Tes 
tament, 2vols. 8vo.—Bishop Burnet’s Abridg- 
ment of the History of the Reformation, 8vo. 

Mr. Cumberland has a novel in the press, 
to be entitled John de Lancaster. It is the 
work which he announces in his § Memoirs’ 
in the following words :—*‘ I have also plan- 
ned and in great part finished, one more 

vel, upon which I have bestowed much 
time and care, anxious to leave something 
behind me, which may instract the scholar 
as wel! as the idler, something winch gravi- 
ty may read without contempt, and modesty 
without a blush : a work of fancy, that may 
prove 1 have not quite exhausted my capaci- 
ty to amuse, nor quite abandoned my endea- 
yours to instruct.’ 

Mr. Smith intends to publish very soon, 
a work entitled Delworth, or Elevated Genes 
rosity, a Fiction in 3 vols. 

Theodore, from the French of Le Brun, 
a work after the manner of Paul and Virgi- 
nia, is expected to appear speedily. 

Mr. C. Lucas, author of the Infernal 
Quixote, has a novel in 3 vols, nearly ready 
for publication, entitled the Abyssinian Re~ 
former, or the Bible and Sceptre. 

Mr. Lewts has in the press some new and 
original Romances in prose and verse. 

Mrs. Honway, author of Ellinor, or the 
World as it goes, has nearly completed ano- 
ther work, to be entitled Falconbridge Abbeg, 
a Devonshire story, in 5 vols. 

Mr. Byerley is employed in a translation 
of the Horace of Corneille in blank verse. 

Mr Charles Burney has made considera- 
ble progress in an abridgement of Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed, for the use of the up- 
per forms of schools. 

The sixth and last volume of the new edi- 
tion of Holinshead’s Chronicles, which has 
been writing for the Incerporation of the In- 
dies, is in a state of considerable forward- 
ness. The booksellers who undertook the 
publication of this work, and of other scarce 
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and valuabic chronicles, have just sent that 
of Gall, to press. 

The first two volumes of Monstralet, trans- 
lated by Mr. Jones, are nearly completed 
at the Hasod press, and will probably soon 
be given to the public. 

Mr. Robertson, of Edinburgh, is preparing 
for the press a work entitled the Diseases of 
Edinburgh, in which the sources of the per- 
manent or regularly returning diseases of that 
city are pointed out, and the entire removal 
of these sources, as well as the method of 
cure of the diseases they endure are explained. 


Mr. Woolley, surgeon, at Wootton Bas- 
set, will speedily publish a letter on the sub- 
ject of vaccination, addressed to those classes 
of the community, whose example may in- 
fluence the inferior order. 

In the course of next month will be 
published, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney, in 1 vol, 4to. by Dr. Zouch, Preben- 
dary of Durham. 

Mess. Mathews and Leigh, announce their 
intention of publishing Sir John Carr's new 
work, a Tourin Scotland, which will appear 
early this season. The work will form one 
handsome volume in quarto, with highly fi- 
nished plates, from drawings by the author. 


Mr. Parkinson is expected to publish the 
second volume of Organic Remains of a for- 
mer world in the bezinningof June. It will 
contain twenty plates coloured afier nature, 
exhibiting the representations of nearly two 
hundred fossils of the remains of Zoophytes ; 
among which are specimens determining that 
upwards of twenty species of the encrinus 
have existed. These fossils are found dispersed 
in several parts of Great Britain. 


Almost every tourist in Wales has found 
either the inconvenience of conveying and 
referring to many volumes, or the want of 
information in a single work, when the track 
of the author has been deviaied from. Mr. 
G. Nicholson, of Poughnilt, near Ludlow, 
anneunces that he has endeavoured to over- 
come some of these obstacles, by a new 
publication which is in considerable forward- 
ness at the press, called “© The Cambrian 
Traveller's Guide and Pocket Companion,” 
containing the collected information of the 
most authentic writers, relating to the prin- 
cipality, and parts of the adjoining counties of 
England ; augmented with considerable origi- 
nat additions, the result of various excursions. 

The work is arranged under numerous 
heads of cities, towns, villages, inns, bridges, 
castles, palaces, mansions, abbevs, churclies, 
mountains, rocks, inlets, waterfalls, ferries, 
passes, Xc., in alphabetic order: with de- 
scriptions of what is remarkable in the inter- 
vening spaces, in every direction; as solitary 


houses, forts, encampments, walls, ancient 
roads, caverns, rivers, aqueducts, woods, ficlds 
of battles, cromlechs, carnddau, tumuli, 
pillars, druidie circles, works of iron, copper, 
tin, and potteries. The distances are given, 
and by what respective tourists pursued, so as 
to reserve the distinct routs of Aikin, Barber, 
Bingley, Coxe, Donovan, Evans, Hutten, 
Malkin, Pennant, Skrine, Warner, and 
Wyndham, ona pecuhar plan. The whole 
is interspersed with historic and biographic 
notices ; with natural history, botany, miner- 
alogy, agriculture, and remarks on the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants. It is 
printing in a middle sized 8vo. in double 
columins, so as to include a mass of interesting 
particulars ina small conipass. 


Mr. Fenton, who some time ago announced 
his intention of publishing a_ historical tour 
though the county of Pembroke, and who is 
known to have been long engaged in collecting 
materials for it, is now proceeding with that 
work, and will shortly put it to the press. It 
will be embellished with a variety of engra- 
vings from drawings by Sir Richard Hoare ; 
Mr. Fenton intends this work asa part of a 
general description of South Wales, which 
he hopes to be able to complete, to form a 
companion to Mr. Pennant’s account of North 
Wales; it is also Mr. Fenion’s design to pub- 
lish about the same time with bis account of 
Pembrokeshire, a new and enlarged edition, 
in three volumes quarto, of Mr. Pennant’s 
works; with this view he means to go over 
the ground which Mr. Pennant travelled, to 
collect what materials may have escaped the 
researches of his pred»cessor, and to explore 
other districts of North Wales, which Mr. 
Pennant did not visit; in this excursion he 
will be accompanied by Sir Richard Hoare, 
who has in the most cbliging manner volan- 
teered his service to supply what drawings may 
be deemed desirable, and to superintend the 
engraving of them. Other drawings will also 
be given from the collection of Mr. Pennant. 

This day will be published, the first part, 
of a work dedicated to the use of the patrons, 
professors and students of the fine arts, enti- 
tled, the Artist's Re; ository ; or, Encyclopedia 
of the Fine Arts; calculated to assist the genius 
of the student, and gratify the taste of the 
professor. It will contain a very entertaining 
and instructive series of explanatery lectures 
on drawing the human figure.—Accounts of 
the methods of preparing colors, and using 
them. Instructions for painting in water 
colors, crayons and oil—for engraving in all 
the various styles—-complete and familiar 
treatises on sculpture ; perspective ; architec- 
ture ; landscape ; a dictionary explaining the 
peculiar terms used in the arts. A history of 
the arts ; biographical sketches of the most 
famous artists; and all requisite information te- 
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lative to the different branches of the arts, both 
in principle and practice. It will include up- 
wards of three hundred engravings, in pro- 
gressive lessons for copying, studying, &c. 
* Students of the fine arts,’ says the Prospec- 
tus,‘ who depend on their own exertions for 
success, will find this to be the only work 
trom which they can derive adequate Instrue- 
tou, and by the assistance of which, they 
may speedily arrive at proficiency. —Drawing 
masters will find in this work the best and 
least expensive series of instructions, and ex- 
amples Er copying, which thev can lay before 
their pupils. ‘To schools, whether with or 


Correspondence with the Review Department. 


| 


without the instructions of a drawing master, | 


the advantages accruing from this work are 
incaleulable.’ It will be completed in ten 
parts, price five shillings each, a part will be 
published every month, or ofteuer, so as to 
terminate it before the end of 1808. Fer 
the convenience of purchasers, it will also be 
published in fifty numbers, at one shilling 
each. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE- 
PARTMENT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, T have been much gratified by the ac- 
count which you have given of my old friend, 
Edward King, Esq. in p. 1041, &c. of the 
second volume of your truly respectable work. 
I must say that it does both him and you 
There is a trifling mistake in it, 


honour. 
It is said, that 


x hich [ beg leave to correct. 


‘in 1748, he was sent to the University ef 


Cambridge, as a fellow commoner of Clare 
Hall.” Now I have the most perfect recol- 
lection that Mr. King and I mounted the 
Cambridge Coach, in the Green Dragon 


Yard, Bishopsgate Street, at 6 o'clock in the | 


morning of October the 10th 1752. We 
formed an acquaintance during our journey, 
and J have the pleasure to say that it ripened 
iutoa friendship which continued through life. 
Mr. King was a year below me, though we 
commenced our career of study together ; 
for I was adinitted previous to the commence- 
ment, whereas he was adinitted only when he 
came into residence. He wasat first and for 
some time a pensioner, as 1 was; but after- 
wards he turned fellow commoner, as our 
phrase is. may that he never took any 
degree, because he had an objection to attest 
his consent to the 39 articlesy as I apprehend, 
for I never heard him speak a word against 
them, or afy part of the doctrine or discipline 
of the established church: but he was al- 
ways original in his manner of thinking, 
and disdained jurare in magistri, or 
to ownany master in religion but Jtsus Clirist. 
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I am pretty confident that he owed a consides 
rable part of his fortune to an uncle, whose 
name was Brown, a considerable wholesale 
dealer in linins in the city of London. 

In page 707 of the number for Janu- 
ary last you profess to agree with Mr. 
Carpeneer, © in thinking that the appoint- 
ment of clergymen to the office of imagis- 
trate is inconsistent with their sacred charac- 
ter.” ‘Though no magistrate myself, I am 
of a different opinion: and though I have no 
suspicion of your meaning, yet I fear that 
under the mask of respect for our sacred 
character, a wish is sometimes concealed to 
degrade it, and by keeping us to our desk and 
pulpit, to make us of little consequence. 
Many of the clergy are fitted by their edu- 
cation and habits for the magistracy; and 
they are in general more stationary than the 
gentry, many of whom live in London during 
the winter, and at watering places fora con- 
siderable part of the summer, and even when 
they are residentat their country houses, aré 
very much from home in sporting or visiting. 
In some countries, where gentlemen are plen- 
tiful, the services of the clergy might be dis- 
pensed with, but in the neighbourhood where 
I live, were it not for two clergymen, we 
could not have justice without going 10 or 
12 miles at Jeast, and sometimes there would 
not be gentlemen enough to hold a sessions. 
The business of petty sessions is almost en- 
tirely done by clergymen. To suppose that 
the ‘duties of a minister and a magistrate 
are incompatible, or that a man cannot find 
time for the duties of both, is ridiculous. 
The magistracy may enable a clergyman to 
serve his parish and neighbourhood more effec- 
tually in spirituals as well as temporals: and 
it is my maxim that the more a man has to 
do, the more he will do. A. conscientious 
active man will not suffer the duties of one 
office to intreuch upon the other. For the 
sake of the clergy personally, I would not 
wish them to be justices of the peace; but I 
think it would be a great loss to the public i 


, they were not. 


In the same number, page 809, &c 
in your account of Isaac Taylor,* you have 


* To the account given of this artist ought 


' also to have been added his services as captain 
' of a division of the Holborn Volunteers, 


after the riot in the vear 1780. He received 
an unanimous vote of thanks from the corps, 
for his very singular attention to his military 
duties,. and to the honour and wellare of the 
corps. His family had long been conspicuous 
for loyalty; and the arms which some of 
them used when they mounted guard during 
the rebellion in 1745, were long preserved as 
honorable memorials in their respective fami 
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not mentioned some plates which he did for | 
me in a work which | published in conjunc- 
tion with a friend in the year 1773. It was 


a translation of the Antiquities of Hercula- | 


neum. Plates 29 and 30 were executed by 


Tsaac Taylor: the rest (50 in all) by Grignion, | 


Lamborn, Bannerman and Miller. The work 
never proceeded beyond the first volume. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 
Tuos. Martyn. 


Pertenhall near Kimbolton, 
March 19, 1808. 


DIDASCALIA. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
Blest be the Bastard’s birth ! thro’ wondrous ways, 
He shines eccentric like a come:’s blaze ! 
His daring hope no sire’s example bounds, 
His first-born rights no prejudice confounds. 


Born to himself, by no possession led, 

In freedom foster’d, and by fortune fed, 

Nor guides, nor rules, hissov’reign choice controul, 

His body independent as his soul : 

Loos’d to the world’s wide range, enjoin’d no aim, 

Prescrib’d no duty, and assign’d no name : 

Nature’s unbounded son ! he stands alone 

His heart unbids’d, and his mind his own! 

SAVAGE'S BASTARD. 

These were the lines that occurred to our 

recollection (notwithstanding the author quot- 

ed part of them) on the first representation 


of THE WORLD, anew comedy written by Mr. | 


Kenny, and performed on Morch 31-~of 
which the following is a catalorue raisonné 


| 
| 


@f the Dramatis Personz. 


Cheviot, a bastard, a petulant, inde ‘pendent 
poet—Mr. Elliston. 

Echo, an imitator of every fashionable fool 
and knave—Mr. Bannister. 

Withers, the disguised father of Cheviot ; his 
real name is Davenant, the seducer and 
neglecter of Mrs. Barclay—Mr.Wroughton. 

Index, a kind-hearted old batchelor, who 
knows every thing and every body, an | 
animal of absolute ubiquity —M r. Mathews. 

Subtle, a great speculating merchant—Mr. | 
Wewitzer. 

Social, a retired merchant—Mr. Purser. 

Loiter, a knavish pretended fashionable— 
Mr. De Camp. 

Dauntless, companion to the preceding ad- 
venturer—Mr. Palmer. 

Author—Mr. Russel. 

Margin, a 


Ta KS. 


| sufficiently 


Lady Bloomfield, 


Jordan. 


Mrs. Barclay, the mother of Cheviot, by Da- 
venant, before marriage ; and, after, of 


Miss Bar lay by Mr. Barclay—Mrs. Powell. 
Eleanor Barclay, her daughter—Miss Boyce, 


a dashing widow—Mrs. 


Having thus detailed the characters in the 
old fashioned way, we trust our readers will 
excuse us from relating the whole of the 
plot ; it principally hinges upon the adven- 
tures of Echo and Cheviot. The former 
having been educated in the country, on 
coming to London endeavours on every occa- 
sion to become, and to be thought fashion- 
able; the latter is drawn as a previously 
dissipated young man, but now a distressed 
poet, with the highest ideas of independ- 
ance though in extreme poverty ; in short, he 
is the picture of the poet Savage, who "has 
been thus dramatized without his dreadful 
enormities. He quickly reminded us of him, 
‘<who,” as Dr. Johnson observes, “in 
confidence of superior capacities or attain- 
ments, disregarded the common maxims of 
life, and evinced that nothing will supply the 
want of prudence; and that negligence and 
irregularity long continued, will inake know- 
ledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible.” Elliston gave the character 
its fulleffect, insomuch that those who were 
present, knowing Savage’s history, could not 
for a moment forget that, ‘* the insolence 
and resentment of which he was accused, 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind 
irritated by perpetual hardships, and con- 
hourly to reiurn the spuras of cone 
tempt, and repress the insolence of prospe- 
rity; aud vanity may surely readily * par- 
doned in him, to whom life afforded no 
other comforts than barren praises, and the 
consciousness of deserving them.” 

Notwithstanding the merit of this picce, 
which is by far the best com iedy produced this 
season, and though we aduire the intentiou 
of the author in “ admonishing all not to 
let the laugh of the world make them act 
contrary to the upright dictates of their 
hearts,” yet we strongly object to such cha- 
racters as Withers, alias Davenant, and Mrs. 
Barclay being exhibited on the stage ; par- 
ticularly too, as, tn thisinstance, the seducer 
Davenant, does not by any means appear 

repentant of the atrocity this 
conduct till the winding up of the plot. 
From the introductory inpressive manner of 
Wroughton, we, did expect more from 
this “character” which ought to have 
been the most prominent in the piece, as 
affording a powerful instance of misery and 
remorse of conscience, caused by his deser- 
tionof an amiable woman, and producing a 
stronger suflering than at present appears. 
Mrs. ‘Barclay is the third character of the 
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kind we have had within this last year. On 
this subject our readers will compare Pano- 
rama, Vol. II. p. 53g, and Vol. LIL. p. 760, 
for observations relative to the characters of 
Adelgitha and Countess Orsini, the effusions 
of Messrs. Monk Lewis and Godwin. All the 
three characters having been  personated by 
the same actress, certainly aided us in retra- 
cing the disgusting similarity of their adven- 
tures Lo Our Inemory. 

Oh! memory! thou soul of joy and pain ! 

Thou actor of our passions o’er again ! 

Why dost thou aggravate each author’s woe? 

Why add continuous smart to every blow ? 

SavaGE. 


Mr. Kenny has evinced considerable im- 
provement since the new opera of False 
Alarms which was one of his last produc- 
tions ; itis to his credit that he has not deba- 
sed his powers by the introduction of con- 


alia,—Drury-Lone Theaire. 


temptible clap traps only fit for the lowest of” 


the weak to app! laud—the judicious to d despise. 
We wish we could compliment him on his 
having produced a comedy without the de- 
picable assistance of swearing; for we do 
not recollect that practice ever carried to such 

heicht as in this play. We reckoned about 
thirty oaths, which at first we did not acense 


on the contrary, we gave all 


+} 
author of; 


ise to Liiose dow whose va- 
em to think they improve their 
author by this base recurrence. ‘I'hat ‘* fine 
) Bannister, in per- 
aul Jack Echo, swore 
three times in about ive ininutes. We stronely 
ractice to the notice of the 
Society for Si uppression of Vice, and at the 
same time inform those z ery low coi » lians 
whose deficiency in acting is supplied by, 
thus entrapping applause from the worthle 
dissipated and barren, that by the st 
1740 anv person below the rank of ¢ 
is obliged to pay 2s. per ake 1 and every 
gentlem: in 5s., and we suppose the actors at 
Drury- lane-theatre, being utled His Maj aje 
seryants, are set down as gentlemen, sities I 
the other patent theatre cannot claim heme pri- 
vilege of being gentlemen on the stag The 
perversity of this bad habit, from ea silly 
compliance, or inattention of the audience, 
is, we understand, so prevalent, that the 
gentlemen of the theatre arrogantly quote 
the words of Shakespeare, saying, in their 
pest like stile, that, “ when a gentleman is 
disposed to swear, it 1s not for any stander-by 
to curtail his oaths.’ ‘ 
persons to remember that our lexi: 
define a swearer as ‘* a wretch, who obtes 
the great name wantonly and profanely"— 
low, dishonourable,’"—« betokening mean- 
ness of mind.”—Su rely the magistrates sitting 
at Bow-street, midw ay be tween 
theatres, ought to prevent this nigh htly corrup- 


recommend this Pp 


> 


itute of 


rentleman 


"But, we beg these 


two 


| tion of the manners of the rising generation, 
by the authority of those who received their 
| patents for far different purposes; a hint from 
the police office would oblige the managers to 
end these vociferations of cursers and daniners 
(of the éheatres royal) within the hearing, 
we had almost said, of the justices theimse Aves. 
—To these general observations we add with 
regret that on reading the printed copy of the 
World we find that the players are not in this 
instance the only defaulters, as the author, 
(who could have done beiter) has contributed 
to disseminate off the stage, what the profes- 
sors of the art do so much for on it ;—we have 
neither room nor inclination to insert above 
fifty blots of this kind, but refer our readers 
to the play itself, where they will find abun- 
dance of angers Hy pages 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 
19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 32, 33, 34, 37, 39, 41, 
42, 43, = 47, as, 52, 50, 57, 68, 69, 70, 
72, 73, 75, 79, 81, 85. If the Licenser had 
been anxious for the cause of morality and 
virtue, we scruple not to say that he would 
expt inzed all the pas axes ‘re alluded 
. We cannot see any reason whv he should 
not prevent such libels or 
ter from being recorder 


the nationai charace 
in theatrical 


hilera- 

) f to ine ree 
ners W ho on tl $s discreditable 


ve y with thei remarks, 
ism nj norama, Vol. p. 28¢ 
| in an anecdote which we have recorded of ya 
old frend Beaumarchais, the witty author of 
Le Barlier de Sevelle, &e ’ 
‘Phe play was an hour too Jong on the first 
representation; judicious c irtailment has, we 
\ understand, mt ch improved it. The praqlogue 
was dull: pl lorue was fullof point, and 
wes verv al r Elliston: it will 
be found in our | “he performers did 


| atthe foot of the 


spective parts, particu. 

jannister. Though we 
. ) ii her own particular 
line, in which she is inimitable, the genuine 
dauvehter of yet we cannot praise her 
as the representative of Lady Bloomfield ; 
for thoueh she conceives the churacter, Gen 
her appearance is altogether irfcompatible with 
the artificial dy of fashion. 

The following will serve our readers as 
specimens of the author's dialogue and 
of young Che- 
is known—his father was 
ascertained ; so the less we say 
you know, the better ;—how- 
know, that he was found, one 
fine morning, bya Mr. Davenant’s servants, 
e Cheviot hills, a little chub- 


louohter of ture 


young 


ner. Index narrates ‘* why, 

birth little 
never clearly 
f his mother, 


ever this I 


by brat squalling for breakfost.’” Respecting 
Subtle he says; ¢ he isa kind of enterprizing 


Exchange. I know all 
He was born on board a priva- 


genius on the Stock 
his history. 


teer ; his mother was frizhtened the be 
ginning of the action, and little Subtle pope 
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ped into the world just in time to share the | 
prize money 11"-Cheviot replies to Margin’s | 
requesting to be hid; ‘© Why, yes, 1 be- 
lieve I can hide you; but, in general, hid- | 
ing a bookseller behind an author, is like | 
covering a thick folio with a pamphlet.”...... 
«© thou miserable factor of genius; thou mid- | 
dle man of the crops of Parnassus."—Index 
describes the King’s Bench, as ‘* a useful insti- | 
tution on the other side of the water; where, 
Cheviot says, he shall he quite happy, as he , 
was sure af enjoying the company of men of | 
genius.” —Vellum, the bookseller’s man, thus | 
describes to his master Margin, the importu- 
nities of sundry poor authors. 

Vell, There's a young lady, first, with a | 
volume of fugitive poetry—then there's Mrs. 
Thickenwell, with ‘* Horrors upon Horrors,” 
and Mr. Pasquinall, Sir, has brought a new 
satirical novel, called, «* A Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, at all the Places of 
fashionable Resort throughout Great-Britain 
—written by a Gentleman of Rank.” 

Marg. Zounds! Dismiss ‘em all. Tell 
Mrs. Vhickenwell that I'd take her Horrors, 
if she hadn’t so often given them to my cus- 
tomers; the little Sappho, that I have alrea- 
dy a plentiful stock of poetry called fugitive, 
that never stirs out of the shop ; and Mr. 
Pasquinall, that I'm very sorry, but his 
commodity overstocks the market already. 


The celebrated history of Caractacus has 
been again dramatized at Drury Lane theatre, 
and with great effect and splendor.—This 
English history is now rendered a ballet of 
action by Mr. Degville, a French dancer, who 
has madea beautiful spectacle. The author 
has kept in view Mason, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and we wish he had stopped where 
they did ; for, in the latter part, the story de- 
creases in interest, but yet it forms a most 
magnificent exhibition. The history has been 
so often before our readers, that we shall not 
attempt to detail it. We “shall only notice, 
that the third part represents Caraceacus as 
prisoner before Cesar, accusing Marcus as 
the principal in his disgrace. ‘The L:mperor 
punishes Marcus, and pays honour and re- 
spect to Caractacus, who is seated by his 
side ; and the piece concludes with a grand | 
chorus of priests and virgins. Degville’s 
personation of Caractacus is a fine perform- 
ance. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


March 31.—A burlesque melo-drama was 
performed at this theatre entitled Bom/facio 
and Bridgelina.—An insult to the under- 
standing anda disgrace to the stage; it com- 
pletely failed the first night, and was cou- 


Covent-Garden. [304 
demned again the second ; and yet the mana- 


gers have had the eflrontery to repeat it often, 


| and have announced it daily in their bills, in 


the true mountebank stile, as having been 
received with a roar of applause—thus insult. 
ing the common sense of the town off the 
stage as well as on. So much for the judge- 
meut, taste and propriety of the directors of 
our national patent theatres, who are sup- 


: 
posed to give the tone to the minor moralisis 


of the times, those strolling «* holders up of 
the mirror of nature, who shew vice her own 
deformity, folly her own image!!!” 


Shakespeare’s Gentlemen of Verona, 
has been revived at Covent-Garden ; it is re- 
vised by Mr. John Kemble, who has judi- 
ciously made a few alterations to render jt 
less exceptionable than when in its ori- 
ginal state. It has not been acted for many 
years; but we trust that it will now keep 
possession of the stage, notwithstanding the 
disputes with the commentators of Shake- 
speare relative to its real author, as it forms a 
pleasing performance. It is well got up, 
with regard to the scenes, dresses, decorations, 
music, and acting. Valentine was well sup- 
ported by Kemble, particularly in the last 
scene, which he gave with that dignified fers 
vour for which he is so eminent. Although 
we by no means think the lover a part in 
general calculated for him. 


Proteus was performed by Pope ; Speed by 
Blanchard ; Lance by Munden, who acquit- 
ted himself with great credit, and was, what 
is not always the case with him, perfectly na- 
tural. Liston was the fep Thurio, in which 
he displayed his talents to advantage. Sylvia 
was personated by Miss Norton ; and the in- 
ferior Juliaby Miss Smith, who gave sufficient 
proof of those abilities which we have often 
pronounced greatly superior to any acting the 
stage is now in possession of, placing her 
contemporaries at avery humble distance ; in- 
deed, Mrs. Siddons excepted, this lady stands 
unrivalled ; and we trust she will prove an 
able successor to that admired actress. 


We cannot conclude without expressing 
our approbation at the bringing forward this 
piece, though it certainly is much inferior to 
Shakespeare's other works. ‘he comedians did 
not disgrace it by asingle oath. However we 
could have wished that more of Lance’s dia- 
logue had been retained: yet it is better to 
retrench a litde, than, with daring innovation, 
presume to add too much, as was verified in the 


| case of the additions to the Tempest, by Da- 
'venant, Dreden and Co.—Compare Pano- 
frama, I. p. 407. 
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MANNERS OF THE COURT OF FRANCE, UN- 
DER HENRY IY. 
Those particulars that we gave in our Jast, 


of the manners of the Parisians and of the 
Court of Franee, at the time of the marriage 


of Queen Isabella, have been thought ex- | 


tremely amusing. We shall, therefore, in- 
troduce an account of the manners of that 
Cour: ata later period, asa kind of companion 
picture to the former. The particularities, by 
which the taste of the times is strongly 


marked, need no illustration from any pre- | 


vious notices. We are indebted to Mr. 
History of France” for this 
extract. 

The luxury of dress appears to have been 


carried to a great height under Henry the 
Fourth. Bassompierre assures us, that at the 


baptism of the royal children of France in | 


1600, when all the nobility and courtiers 
strove to outvie each other in expense, the 
cress which he made up for the occaston cost 


him seven thousand crowns. The cloth of | 


gold, which composed the materials of this 
superb ‘suit, was entbroidered, or rather to- 
tally covered with pearls. The fashion of it 
alone came to three hundred crowns. ‘* When 
I arrived,” says he, ‘* at Paris, all the taylors 
and embroiderers were so employed, ‘that 
no money could procure them. “But my 
‘own taylor having informed me, that a 
“ merchant of Antwerp had brought a vast 
«* quantity of pearls, with which [ might 


make up a dress superior in beauty to every | 


* other in the court, I sent forhim. Not 
“* Jess than fifty pounds weight of pearl were 
“* necessary ; and the merchant insisted on re- 
“ ceiving two thousand crowns earnest. I had 
only about three hundred and fifty in m 
purse: nevertheless, I gave orders for it. 
The birth-day suits of the present age, what- 
ever tasie may be displayed in them, shrink on 
a couparison in expense with those worn near 
two centuries ago. When Henry 1V entered 
Paris in 1594 by torchlight, and on horse- 
back, he wore, says "Etoile, ‘* a dress of grey 
* velvet, shot with gold, a grey hat, and a 
“ white feather.” But at his nuptials, six 
years afterwards, we find him habited * in 
‘“ white satin, embroidered with gold and 


‘* silk, and a black crape.” The ‘* toque,” | 


or little Italian turban, introduced by Henry 
the Third, still continued to be worn, ortiae 
mented with jewels. 

Great effeminacy characterized the men on 
the article of dress, as we learn from Mat- 
thieu. D'Alincourt, the French embassador 
at the court of Rome in 1608, on a day of 
ceremony, was clothed ‘* in a silver tissue ; 
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“* his shoes and stockings white ; his cloak 
‘* black, with a border of embroidery, lined 
*« with cloth of silver; and a bonnet of black 
“* velvet.” He was besides covered with pre- 
cious stones and pearls, 
Sully, enumerating the principal articles 
which constituted elegance of dress in 1590, 
| states them to be, ‘* searfs, feathers, stuffs, 
| ‘* silk-stockings, gloves, belts, and castor 
hats.” Jf, after contemplating the splendor 
of upper life, we wish to see a portrait of or- 
dinary ‘‘ costume” in 1596, we may find itin 
the same author. ‘ They wore ‘ the beard 
‘© long and forked; a large hat, which al- 
** most entirely concealed the face; a long 
« black cloak, buttoned at the collar; a 
| <* sword, and very wide boots.” Among 
' men of quality and condition, the beard and 
| hair were cut short. That the same union of 
| finery and dirt, of external show and con- 
| cealed poverty, with which the French of the 
| present age have been reproached, equally 
characterized them two hundred years ago, is 
| evident from an expression of a cotemporary 
| writer. ‘* Do we not see,” says he, ** the 
| “ youth of the present time, wear collars and 
“* wristbands of thread-gauze starched, al- 
‘* though the body of the shirt be composed 
‘© of coarse rotten cloth, scarcely stitched 
“* together?” Gallochios, a sort of large 
shoes, were common, particularly among the 
ex-students of the university of Paris, who, 
residing in different quarters of the metropos 
lis, and attending the lectures, were necessi- 
tated to avail themselves of this means of 
| wading through the dirt, with which the 
| streets were incommoded. 


| It will not be doubted, that the art of de- 


| 


| corating and.attiring the female person to the 
| utmost advantage, had been assiduously culti 
vated, under a prince of the gallant and amo- 
rous complexion which distinguished Henry 
‘the Fourth. Ladies appear to have been so 
oppressed under the weight of their ornaments 
| and precious stones, as to have almost lose 
ithe power of motion. When Gabrielle 
d’Etrées entered Paris with her royal lover in 
1594, ‘* she was carried,” says I’Etoile, ** in 
'«* a magnificent open litter: she had on a- 
| «© robe of black sattin, variegated with white ; 
' and she was covered with pearls and jewels 
-** of such lustre, that they dimmed the 
| €* torches.” Henry did not disdain to assist 
at her toilet, to adjust her head-dress, and 
to place the brilliants in her hair, with his 
own hands. Atthe ceremony ofa christening 
in the church of St. Germain de l’Auxerrois, 
| where Gabrielle and the king were present, 
she was so loaded with diamonds and pearls, 
as to be scarcely able to stand. L’Etoile as- 
sures us, that ‘* he saw a handkerchief, mace 
«© by an embroiderer of Paris for Gabrielle, ta 


| ‘© be worn on the ensuing day, at a ball ; the 
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** price of which she had herself fixed at nine { discovered a magnificent collation served on 
«« hundred and fifty crowns, ready movey.” | three tables. Besides many figures of birds, 
Mary of Medicis did not quit the ‘Tuscan | beasts, and fishes, made of sugar, there were 
*€ costume,” nor assume the modes of France, | filly statues of the same materials, each of 
till the day after her arriyal in the capita! of | two palms high, representing gods, goddesses, 
her new dominions. Some material altera- ; and emperors. When the coilation ended, 
tions in dress were introduced by that prin- | three hundred baskets, full of confeetionary, 
cess. The bosom was laid bare; and the | particularly fruits, exqusitely tmitated in su- 
ruff, so long fashior able during the sixteenth | gar, were distribused 40 the bacine: 
century, was rivalled, though uot supplanted, Notwithstanding this magnificence, the 
by the ‘* Medicis ;" an ornament camposed | houses of the opulent, th. casites of the nobi- 
of lace, supported with wire, which rose’ be- | ity, and the palaces of kings, were very par- 


hind the feck to the height of near twelve | tially ard imperfectly furnished. Henry, in 


inches. ‘Tissues, cloth of gold and silver, | 1601, wruing to Sally from Fontainebleau, at 


velvet, and ermine, constituted the materials | a time when be expected the embassadors of 
of the dresses of women of distinction, on | Venice, says, ‘* Send for d'Herbannes, my 
public oceasions. We can searcelv read with- | ‘* upholsterer, and order bim to be here to- 
out smiling, that Mergaret of Valois, in 1610, | ‘* morrow betimes, with five suits of tapestry, 
«* made a present of the train of her gown to | ‘* and three or four beds: if more are want- 
** the church of St. Sulpice at Paris, to form | ** ed, they will be found here. Direct like- 
*€ a canopy for covering the holy sacrament, | ‘ wise to be brought, plate for the kitchen, 
** on great ceremonies.” It was accepted ‘* with five or six basons, and as many, 
with testimonies of gratitude. She had worn | ** ewers, and ten or twelve silver candle- 


it at the coronation of Mary of Medicis. | ** sticks. Itis evident, that onlv the neces- 
The luxury, displayed at the tables of the | sary furniture for the royal houschold was to 

pia} 
great, during the period which we are review- | be found in the palace, and that no provision 


Ing, excites astonishment. The preparations | was made for accommodating sirangers. Si- 
for the entertainment given by the constable | milar orders had been issued two jears before, 
Montmorency, on the baptism af his son in | when the Duke of Sayoy visited the French 
3597, at which the king and his mistress | court. If we would see how miserable and 
Gabrielle were present, occupied all the cooks | comfortless were the apatiineuts, even iy the 
in Paris, during eight days. Fish was brought, + celebrated castle of Anet, near Dreux, built 
at an immense expense, from the sea. ‘T'wo | by Diana de Poitiers, duchess of Valentinois, 
sturgeons only, cost fifty crowns. ‘Ihe desert | we have only to pernse the description of the 
was not less superb ; and the fruit served up| night which Sully passed theye in 1594 


exceeded forty pounds sterling in price. As | Though the duchess of the ab- 
it was in the month of March, every pear | sence of the duke, to w/ en be- 
was purchased at halfa-crown. The marquis | longed, endeavoured to « in the 
@O, superinténdant of the finances, was one | best manner poowicie, wa rote 
of the greatest epicures of the time. L’Etoile | cicncy in every aisicle of Aly @ceaitie 
says, that ‘‘ he surpassed all the sovereign | modation, that he could 1, : sudered 


*« prinees of Europe, in prodigality and ex- | wore in the mcanest cottage. 

cess; as the tarts, served at his suppers, Litters coutinvea sill io be 

*€ cost above twelve crowns a-piece.” He does | modious and ordinary conveyance . , 
not, however, convey to us a verv advanta- | of condition, as well as for the ay 

sous idea of the French style of cookery, | firm. We find Gabrielle 

when he adds, that these tarts were ‘* sea- | preferring thet mode of tavelii 

soned with musk and amber.” In 1596, | prince of Conaé, when he canied ob 
before the termination of the war with Spain, | in 1009, and withdrew ipio ihe Newhe: S 
99 universal was the progress of luxury among mounted on horseback, and placed the poe 
the middle order of opulent citizens in Paris, | cess behind him. Mary of Medicis ws- ac- 
that entertainments were given during the | customed to be carried in a sedan chai, os 
carnival, where dishes were brought on table, ! we learn from Bassompierre, parucgesy 
which had cost two and wwenty crowns each. | during her pregnancy, ‘The art “att 
Three courses were commonly served; and | coaches in such a manner as. to render tigi 
such a superfluity of dried sweetmeats and | motion easy, was unknown: in the selation 
rusks were provided, that the ladies gave them | left us by the Abbé de Pont Levoy, of his 
away to the pages and lacquies. One of the! father the chancellor Chiverny’s death, which 
most superb festivals commemorated was the | was produced by a rupture, he expressly at- 
banquet presented by the Papal vice-legate, at | tributes it to the violent jolts of the coach. 
Avignon, to Mary of Medicis, in 1600, soon} The coach presented by the king t9 Mary 
after her arrival in France. After the con- | of Medicis, on her firstarrival in 1600, ** was 
clusion of the ball, the tapestry at one end of | “« covered with brown velvet, and silver tiny 
the apartment fell, on a signal given, and sel on the outside; within it was lined 
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‘* with a carnation velvet, embroidered with 
** gold and silver. The curtains were of car- 
** nation damask ; and it was drawn by four 
‘« grey horses.” Notwithstanding the exter- 
nal splendor of their appearance, they wanted 
every essential convenience. Glasses were 
not in use before the succeeding reign. In 
1594, when Catherine, princess of Navarre, 
made her first entry into Paris, she had eight 
carriages in her train. 

De Thou descends from the gravity of his 
styleand manner, to commemorate the pas- 
times of the French court; in his description 
of the carousal performed in 1606, before the 
king and queen at Paris. Four troops of 
gentlemen, personifying the four elements, 
proceeded by torch-light to the Louvre. ‘The 
first, designed to represent the ** water,” was 
composed of syrens and deities of the sea, led 
by Bellegarde, and followed by twelve cavaliers, 
splendidly dressed. In the second, were seen 
Vulcan and the Cyclops, employed in forging 
armour. They were conducted by the prince 
of Leon, and represented ‘* fire.” ‘The count 
of Sommerive, in the character and with the 
attributes of air,” was accompanied by Juno 
with eagles and other birds. Lastly, came 
the duke of Nevers, as the ‘* earth,” attegded 
by elephants, ‘on whose backs were con- 
structed towers, in which musicians were 
stationed ; and twelve Moors: closed the 
march. In this order they entered the great 
court of the Louvre, where all the windows 
were crowded with spectators. Having di- 
vided into squadrons, and discharged their 
lances in the ground, they began a mock 
combat with arrows and darts, which were 
dextrously received on their bucklers. The 
spectacle finally concluded by an engagement 
between the cavalry, which seems to have 
been designed as an imitation of the Pyrrhic 
dance, so famous in antiquity. Poetry, as 
well as music, lent its aid on the occasion ; 
and Malherbe did not disdain to compose 
** stanzas to the ladies, for the demi-gods 
** conducted by Neptune.” 

These pageants and allegorical representa- 
tions, which are now properly abandoned to 
the theatre, were then acted by princes, no- 


Method adopted ly Mr. Roeluck, to make Ice at Mudras. 


blemen, and ladies of the highest condition. 

No ideas of the decorum or gravity annexed 
to character, office, or situation, imposed any | 
obstacle. Sully informs us, that in 1597, at | 
a moment when he was occupied in finding | 
pecuniary resources wherewith to continue | 
the war, and to sustain the shock of the | 
Spanish arms in Picardy, he made one of | 
fourteen ina * ballet” which Biron under- | 
took and executed in honont of a married 
lady to whom he was attached. He had 

scarcely finished the * ballet” and retired to | 
rest at a very late hour, when he was awoke, 

and summoned to attend a council, on the 
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arrival of the disastrous news of the surprize 
of Amicns by Portocatrero. 

In 1602, we find Mary of Medicis per- 
forming ihe first part in a magnificent diver- 
sion, presented by her to the: king, and di- 
vided into three acts. She associated to her- 
self fifteen of the most beautiful or accom- 
plished princesses and ladies of tne court, for 
the pur) ose. The catertainment opened with 
Apolio and the nine Muses, who sung, 
danced, and played on instruments of music, 
every cadence ending with these words, ad- 
dressed to Henry : 

«« Ti faut que tout vous fasse. homage, 

*< Grand roi, miracle de notre age.” 


Fight maids of honour performed the second 
aet, or dance. In the third, appeared the 
queen herself and her band, divided into four 
troops, covered with jewels of inestimable 
value. The young duke of Vendome, natural 
son to the king by Gabrielle, preceded Mary, 
in the character of Cupid. This * ballet,” 
it seems, made three stations, or exhibitions ; 
the first at the Louvre, the second at the 
duke of Guise’s hotel, and lastly, in the great 
hall of the archiepiscopal palace. The papal 
nuntio, together with all the foreign minis- 
ters, were present at its performance. Satire 
sometimes mingled in these gallant amuse- 
ments, and did not spare even the king. 


METHOD ADOPTED BY MR. ROEBUCK, TO 
MAKE ICE AT MADRAS. 


We believe it was at Sumatra, thata Dutch 
Resident, describing to the King of the coun- 
try the eflect of the seasons in Europe, men- 
tioned the conversion of water intoa solid body, 
andits power of supporting, not merelyasingle 
man, or a few men, but the whole population 
of a city. The King, exasperated at the falsity, 
as he believed it to be, that was attempted to 
be palmed upon him, expelled the whole of 
that lying generation ; such incredible repor.s 
of things that were not, deserved it.* Art, 
however, has placed the means of convincing 
the most incredulous, under the Line itself, 
that water may be reduced to a solid form, 
and that a demp of water is no falsity. The 
process for this purpose is well-known among 
us, bat we believe that the following is the 
first history of iis being adopted in India ; 
we, therefore, think it worth recording. We 
may now congratulate our belles and heaux 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 1282, 
Freezing thought to be impossible, as sclated 
by ‘Tue GATHERER, 
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from Europe, on the gratification of eating 
ices under the torrid zone. Perhaps some fa- 
ture Number of the Pavorama may have to 
record a skaiting match performed at Madras, 
or at Calcutta; for the amusement of his 
Highness the Nabob, &c. after his return from 
a tyger hunt! ‘This might have been thought 
incredible formerly ; but now 

Description of the Apparatus. 


Mr. R. has two tubs of a common shape, 
the diameter atthe surface S2 inches, and 26 
inches at the bottom, their depth is 25 inches; 
and two vessels of thin copper tinned, which 
are placed in these tubs.—Their diameters at 
top are 254 inches, bottom 24; their depth 
is 234 inches. He has also two vessels of the 
same substance, which he places in these two 
copper tinned vessels, having placed woul or 
hair between the bottoms of each, as also on 
the sides, to prevent as much as possible the 
comuunication of heat from the external ves- 
sels: their dimensions are at top 234, at bot- 
tom 22, and depth 22 inches; for the sake of 


perspicuity in this description, ene wooden 
tub is named A and the other B, one of the 
tinned vessels AO, and the other tinned vessel 
BO; the vessels which are to contain the 
mixture is in this description called tinned 
vessel A and tinned vessel B. 

He has a circular frame, which is put into 
the tinned vessels A and B, and which has 
seven holes, so that it wid] contain seven tinned 
vessels, each of which will bold more than 
16 Ib. of water; their lengih is 22 inches, 
their diameter is 6 inches; there is no ocea- 
sion to have the bottom frame on which they 
receive the circular motion perforated. — 
He has also a tinned vessel C, whose dimen 
sions are 15 inches diameter, depih 234, and 
a tinned vessel D, whose dimensions are at 
top diameter 12 inches, botiom 10, dept! 204 
inches, and in this he has a frame of tin, so 
that he can give the tubes he puts in it a cir- 
cular motion. Across the tinned vessel C he 
has a slight wooden frame, as it is vecessary 
in the last operation hereafier described to tle 
jt down to the wooden vessel B. Hair or 
wool is put at the bottom of C, to prevent its 
communicating externul heat. The tops of 
all are covered with country cumblies eight 
folds thick. The copper tinned vessel AO is 

laced in the wooden tub, which has a hole 
1n it to let outa serew tube soldered to AO 
2 inches diameter ; when this is put in, he 
caulks round the brass tube to prevent leakage ; 
his tinned vessel A hus also a tube, which 
goes through the tube of AO, 14 inches dia- 
meter, on which he has a screw with a lea- 
ther washer to make it water-tight; none of 
the substances in one yessel can therefore 
communicate with the other, and the tinned 
yessel AO is always kept dry on the inside. — 
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The tubes for freezing the mixture are 10} 
inches long, 14 diameter at top, and 1 inch 
at bottom. 

Process. 

The materials used are saltpetre and sal am- 
moniac; the proportions are equal quantities 
of each, as ascertained by Mr. Walker; and 
in the proportion of 5 Ib. of each substance to 
16 Ib. of water. He has taken Mr. Walker's 
»roportions for granted as the best. In the 
iam season of the year, when the thermo- 
meter at night is 90, anda land wind blows, 
water which as been exposed in the common 
earthern porous pots used at Madras and 
throughout the Carnatic, will be about 10 
degrees below the heat of the atmosphere, 7.e. 
80 degrees. By keeping the sal ammoniac 
soatied in metal vessels and in water con- 
tained in earthen porous vessels, these sub- 
stances will be cooled to the same degree: 
the vessels B and tinned vessels BO and B 
are to finish the process; he therefore wishes 
to have them as cool as possible in the first 
instance, and he puts water which is 10 de- 
grees colder than the atmosphere into the 
wooden vessel B at the commencement of the 
operation ; the same may also be done with 
the wooden vessel A. 

In the very hot weather he always prefers 
four operations, beginning the first with his 
evaporated substances as follows, put into the 
tinned vessel A; five of the tinned vessels, 
each containing 16 |b. of good water, put into 
the tinned vessel B; seven tin vessels, each 
containing 16 Ib. of good water, the purer 
and freer from earth or salt the better, put into 
each of these tinned vessels A. and B; 50]b 
of old stuff, that is, sal ammoniac and salt- 
petre once used and evaporated, and ahout gO 
or 95 Ib. of water, as much water as_ will 
admit the circular motion to take place with- 
out any chance of injuring the purity of the 
water in the five vessels in A and the seven 
vessels in B: in the first operation, instead 
of old stuff, he uses the same quantity of salt- 
petre; in about two hours the water in the 
sinall vessels and the cooling mixture are at 
an equilibrium of heat: he then takes out 
the water from the wooden vessel B, and 
substitutes the cool mixture which has been 
in the tinned vessel _B. He takes out as spee- 
dily as possible the five vessels of water from 
the tinned vessel A, and puts them into the 
tinned vessel B, and to this 80 Ib. of water he 
adds 25 Ib. of pounded sal ammoniacand 25 |b. 
pounded saltpetre; the change takes about 
five minutes, and this operation requires one 
hour and three quarters. When he Tes taken 
the water vessels out of the tinned vessel A, 
he puts the saltpetre and sal ammoniae, being 
10 lb. of each, for the last operation, into the 
tinned vessel A, to be made cool, and he 
also puts the substances ht means to freeze 
into the same vessel fog the same purpose ; at 
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the end of an hour and three quarters he 
draws off the water from the wuoden vessel 
B, and replaces it_ by the so!ts and water in 
the tinned vessel B. He then takes out five 
of the water-vessels out of the tinned vessel B, 
and pours the contents into the tinned vessel 
B, he also adds the same quantities of salt- 
petre and sal ammoniac as before, being 25 Ib. 
of each; he takes the two vessels containing 
10 Ib. of salis from the tinned vessel A, and 
places dic in the tinned vessel B; he also 
takes out all the vessels containing the sub- 
stances to be frozen, and places them in the 
tinned vessel B. ‘The tiuned vessel B then 
contains two vessels of water, two of salts, 
and all the intended ices. This operation 
takes also one hour and three quarters ; and 
at the end of that time there are large quan- 
tilies of ice above half an inch thick in the 
two water vessels, and he believes the ices 
are nearly frozen. At this period, he takes 
out the apparatus which gives the circular 
motion, and places the vessel C and D in the 
vessel B; he always puts the vessel D into 
the last mixture in B, to make it as cool as 
ice, before he puts the last mixtare in it; he 
then puts into the vessel D all his vessels con- 
taining ices, and puts among them 10 Ib. of 
saltpetre and 10 Ib. of sal ammonia®, and 
pours out the water from the two vessels, 
and the ice which they contain, into D:—D 
then contains 32 Ib. ey Set aud ice, and 20 
Ib. of saltpetre and sal ammoniac in equal 
quantities, and all the tin tubes. M.R. then 
turns them gently round. This operation 
will be completed in one hour and three quar- 
ters, and the ice ready for use. None of the 
changes, if properly done, takes more than five 
minutes. 
Remarks. 

Tt is to be observed that the salts once used 
may be evaporated to dryness, but they no 
longer possess the same power of producing 
cold ; as they lose one-fourth of their effect. 
Sixteen parts of water by weight, and five of 
sal ammoniac, and five ofsaltpetre, will reduce 
the temperature 40 degrees ; but when these 
substances are reproduced in a joint body af- 
ter solution, they only reduce the tempera- 
ture 30 degrees. In the course of the evapo- 
ration and exsiccation, there are some very 
curious phenomena, which will not escape 
the attentive chymist, and which he will find 
it very difficult to account for ; the subject is 
worthy of, and requires much investigation ; he 
will also perceive a very considerable diminu- 
tion in the quantities of the salis which he 
has reproduced by evaporation, which he 
will very easily account for. 


Query. [f these salts were repeatedly used, 
till their congealing powers were exhausted, 
what would be the properties of the caput 
mortuum ? 
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EXPLANATION OF HINDOO THEATRICALS 
VINDICATED. 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 775.] 


The public were amused some time ago, 
by a defence of Polygamy from the pen of 
an Asiatic of no mean bilities and inge- 
nuity: whether it dazzled the understandings 
of any of our readers we know not; but the 
acknowledgements of other Orientals should 
seem to adinit the advantages of that practice 
to be more than dubious. ‘That the Theatre 
furnished a lesson against it, was the opinion 
of a learned Hiadoo, who explained to this 
effect, 2 drama, to which he invited the le« 
dies and gentlemen of Madras. Another 
writer offered an explanation of the same 
drama on principles totally different. It is 
therefore but justice to the first, to insert his 
rejoinder ; we wish, also, to direct attention 
to the sentiments of Hindoos, as expressed Ly 
themselves, on the character of Europeans, 
together with ¢/eir opinions, and estimate, 
of European learning. ‘The following paper 
appears to us to be extremely curious, in this 
point of view. It may probably also be 
taken asa pretty fair sample of the opinions 
of Hindoo literati on the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as well as on the dictates of criticism. 
It may, moreover, be assimilated, to what 
might have fallen from Plutarch or Epictetus, 
in vindication of that religion, which each in- 
herited from his forefathers. If there be any 
so ill-informed, as to suppose, that the ancient 
heathen were dumb in defence of their res 
ligion, or stupid in explaining its dogmas, let 
them learn the contrary from this epistle 


(modern though it be) of Ragaviah Chary. 


I conceive it necessary to give my ideas 
with respect to the rules for Theatrical repre- 
sentation before 1 proceed with the object of 
this paper. 

Dramatic writings were originally intended 
to represent human virtues aud vices in their 
proper colours, to attract the notice of the gay 
and light, afford rational recreation to the 
devout and serious, and inculcate morality to 
all.—To render this object more eflicacious 
it was divided into two kinds,, tragedy and 
comedy,—the former exhibits the character 
and transactions of men in trying and critical 
situations of life, where the virtue of the 
hero is set up as a model for imitation as much 
as the unsuccessful malignant attempt of his 
adversaries is to be despised and abhorred, here 
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terror and pity, sympathy and indignation are 
the instruments.—However direct Tragedies 
are avoided among my countrymen, the 
Hindoos. 

Comedy proposes for its object, the saziri- 
cal exhibition of the impropricties and follies 
of mankind; to render vice ridiculous, at 
the exaltation of domestic virtues.—In either 
of these erpemmecuations, it is necessary that 
the events related did happen or might wear 
the probability of it in the ordinary course of 
nature, and the persons repre sented have 

xisted, or at farthest might have existed, as 
th e description of their character, humour, and 
frailties, bear comparison to those of real life. 
—To answer this end, authars of dramatic 
composition have laid dowa the known rules 
of the three unities, time, place, and action, 
and other orders congenial to ihe subject.— 
Tiev were framed to prevent the absurdities 
which erceped in in ancient days notonly of 

» Greeks and Romans, buteven in Great 
tain (tl the iutroduction of learaing and 
letters beeame more general), under the 
mask of moral plays, the ; wlegorieal represen- 
tution ef passions, Angels aud Ghosts, 
Dieatir and Faith, Sin and Infidelity in-one, 

ihe incaraation, resurrectian, and. other 
miraculous events of Christ and the Saints in 
the oiher —-Thas in those rude ages of dark- 
ness or dswn of civilization in the western 
hemisphere, the Songof Solomon, the events 
of Jeb, the Psalms of David, the Book of 
Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
oiher parts ef Scripture, might have under- 
gone a dramatic life, and it is to be observed, 


that the day app winted for such te presentation 


was Sunday, forenoon was the time, some reli- 
gious spot (Churches) was the theatre, as the 
ipanagers were the priests, 

Veneration for Divinity, respect for Reli- 
gion, and decorum towards the Church and 
its members, and common decency towards 

nankind, have induced succeeding eenerations 
of enlightened ages to put a stop to this mode 
of performance, which at best to throw 
ridicule on Religion, to mock our creator, 
and tranform both the Chureh andthe Doctors 
of Divinity to a Theatre and Pleyers. 

A reasonable conclusion. results from the 
considerations I have stated in the foregoing 
lines, which coincide perfefly with the reli- 
gious sentiments and good sense of all nations, 
1 spoke of Cristna and his La dies more in 
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to her rival, and the other lamenting her 
destiny at his absence, besides the mixed con- 
versation which the Ladies, forming a circle, 
held between each other, bursting forth ex- 
pressions of jealousy, and making 2 an eternat 
vow of everlasting enmity. —Surely no man 
could think of reducing these perceptible 
human beings to spirits and passions, or coi- 
fuse them into such immaterial objects of 
Allegory.—I say, every one in his senses must 
naturally conclude them to be what they are 
represented from the incidents and actions of 
the scene, and proceed in the same manuer 
to form a comparison of the happiness arising 
from the attachment ofa single wife, with 
the distress and torments of x great many— 
the Comedy of Cristna’s sports must mean to 
throw ridicule on Polygauy, thereby to dis- 
courage his followers from availing them- 
selves vat the advantage of a la iw, not positive, 
but fouuded more on practice—it 1s a religious 
law, as well as natural and reasonable ¢ one, 
not only among the Eure ipeans, but likewise 
among the Hindoos, that the happy state of 
matrimony is restricted to a mutual engage- 
ment of each other, and not to an unequal 
number. 

This position was particularly exemplified 
by one of the principal incarnations of Vistna, 
who, independent of the general motive to 
extirpate the evil and protect the good, mark- 
ed the domestic virtues of an ~ affectionate 
wife, and an honest husband, as the principal 
object of one of his descents on earth.— 
Rama, the incarnate god and hero, has set 
an example of conjugal fidelity, — 
this virtue has shone forth with all the Justre 
imaginable in the poetical effusion of 
Valmika the author of Ramayen.—Rama is 
a Cshatreya and a Prince, to whom the law 
tacitly allows plurality of wives, and custom 
sanctions it ; the several incidents of his life 
no the unfortunate separation of his spouse 

Sita Davi, were inducements to aecuntulate 
Feud treasure, which he disdained to mdtice 


| by the strictest adherence to the sacred prin- 


ciples of matrimonial virtue.—To this ex- 
ample, his brother incarnate god in another 
age of Jess probity, has in the person of 


| Christna and his 9 mistresses and 16,000 


| Gopiaces or 


Shepherdesses, exposed the 
credulity and folly ef the other qualities 
different from the example set by his pre- 


| decessor Rama. 


terms. of one speeies [of drania}, and drew a | 


moral inference as co:reet as. it was impartial 
and appropriate, 

If men ave endowed with common thought 
and sense, what will they take the sub- 
ject to be, when Cristna enters the scene 
dressed. in all the garb of a Prinee, and at- 
tended with bts mistresses, one of whom ac- 
ewsing him of another of pertiality ; 
jor bas mark ed atiention 


ame 


"hus much I think is sufficient toconvince 
the public of my integrity on the interpre= 
tation - undertook to give of the subject of 
Cristna eager ; and to say more, aliho 
much cam be said, is unnecessary ; since 
every reader, now a days, has sufficient-.know- 
ledge of the H jndoo system ef History and 
Traditi ¥ to be his own commentator.—To 
suppose Cristna Velasew isin inward mean- 
ing precisely the same cs the Song ef 


| 
: 
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mon is as improbable as the rape of Paris 
and the ‘Trojan war, the destruction of Froy 
avd the defeat of Hecior, to that, of the 
seizure of Stta the chaste wile of Rama by 
the giant Ravana, and the consequent wars 
of the Apes and the seige of Lanka. 

Tam uot much conversant in the seriptural 
writings, but from a simple perusal of the 
Songz of Solomon in the Bible, I am of 
opiaton that, with the éxception of Chiist, 
who was a real person, and has once appeared 
6n earth in the form of a human being, and 
so existed for a pefiod, solely bent on reli- 
réfermation, the Churel is an allego- 

teal female personese, and that such a person 
never could have exisied but in tue sublime 
pagination ofa 
doubt a just 
ipit lo stimnu- 


ideas of a divine, or the ferti 
Poet, and it may form 
subject of sermon frou 


Jate the christian congregation to an ardent | 


Gesire of faith, and ove of general worship 
towards their Saviour and Creator. 

The case is different with Cristna: In his 
complex character as god and man, he may 
be compared to the Glole of the world, 
each sideof which contains different regionis : 
An historian who confounds his deseripiion 
of one when he treats of another, will very 
ill deserve the name of his profession.—I 
certainly believe in Cristna as an incarna- 
tion of Vistnoo, the supreme being of 
Vistnovas, from an early inculcation of that 
belief by law and custom, grounded upon 
our sacred writings, and historical accounts 
of his miraculous aud supernatural transac- 

tions. 

I likewise comprehend him as man from 
the same authority founded on facts, that he 
was designed to put on an human frame 
and mixed with mankind. He wasa Prince 
of power and wisdom, an excellent  states- 
man and an invincible warrior, a firm friend 
and an amorous gallant.—In his divine clia- 
racter, itis the providence of Vadanties as phi- 
losophers to treat [of him], and the Religwon- 
ists to offer their devotions. But the light, yet 
the amusing task of a dramatist, is to trace 
his character as man, and to expose by 
theatrical representation, either lis vices or 
virtues, perfections or failings. —Cristna’s 
eight wives were real female characters, and 
so was Radha his mistress—ihey were not 
imperceptible and immaterial spirit like the 

ssions of the mind, subject to allegory, 
be they were real female beings, though the 
zealous religionists may subject them to meta- 

hor. 

That chaste love is meant for devotion is 
known to the generality of your Readers, 
without the aid of Sarvatatsamen’s new 
Dictionary, and is applicable as much be- 
tween a wife and an husband, as between 
man and bis Creator. The affection of a 
virtuous wifg is certainly a devotion to a 


faithful husband.—Coneerning the general, 
indefinite, aud rativer obscure, asgertivns of 
this critic, who remarks, thar the Vistnovas 
mark Radha as the symbol of their own 
profession, that the modern Vistnovas. deduce 
their tenets not trom Vada but from aus 
thors of alower order : that the eight wives of 
Cristna sometimes represent the more reguldr 
sects, as the unassuming Ruemani, the 
resigned Swwarta, &e. as nov strictly founded 
upon any authority of sacred Poranas, or 
warranted by the popular opinions and com- 
mon notions Sectaries themselves have 
on the subject—-{ answer, | ‘ 

lw the first instasce, there is hardly any 
difiereuce between modern and aunciers 
Vistnovas. As reformation added beauty to 
Revelation in Christianity, so a fortunate suc- 


; cession of learned Divines among this sect 


have by their works removed the brambles 
and weeds which the blind and deluded Ad- 
vita’s popularly called Smartas endeavoured 
to throw on the clear and beaten parth of 
Vistnova’s tenets, which were founded on 
the sacred works of Stutv, Smiuty and 
Htehases or Vada, Pooranas and_histori¢s. 
The superiority of this sect is unquestionable 
from the very circumstance of all order of 
Advities or Smartas becoming proselytes to 
Vistnova Mata: the: victuals prepared by 
one of this sect are acceptable to them : 
and the Smarta or other follower of Siven 
will take his meal in the presence of a Vist- 
nava, and flock to Vistnoo’s Temples 
whereas the case is the reverse with the 
Vistnovas, for they will uct allow a Smarta 
to be present when they eat, much less allow 
them to touch or prepare their food: they 
enter not the Temple of Siven, nor can an 
instance be found in the annals of history, 
and tradition of fables, that a Vistnova or 
Viststa Adivite became a proselite to the 
tenets of Advitas. In this respect Vistna- 
vasaré not unlike the reformed Christians, 
over the others of primeval [Popish] religion. 

The dignified, the majestic, and the 
transcendently virtuous Rucmani, and the 
mignanimous Sattiabhama, being the in- 
carnations of Shee and Nila, the wives. of 
Vistnoo or female powers of abuudance and 
affluence, are the objects of pious Vistnovas’ 
worship, since every reader will find by ep- 
quiry, that in all Vistnoo’s temples (Trepli- 
cane is one of them) the image of . Cristina 
is accompanied by those of Rucmani, and 
Sattiabhama ov each side and not Radha.— 
witness Bharet, Bhagavat and Hareveusa 
the Sacred Poranas, whi¢h are held equal 
in authority to Yada, wherein the life of 
this god and hero are particularly enumerated, 
neither the songsof Jacdava nor the works 
of Fallabha Achary are classed under sacred 
writings, and therefore no authority is attach» 
ed to them. Beinga Vistnavea, 1 eerwinly 
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did know the meaning of Cristna Velasem to 
its greatest extent, an impartial interpretation 
of which therefore I gave to the respectable 
spectators who witnessed the representation 
of it; and I have too great a respect for their 
judgment to think of succeeding by any 
fraud, as Sarvatutamen insinuates to attach 
tome. I wish he was more explicit when 
he asserts that I was afraid of offending the 
prejudices of my sect whom he musi take 
tor bigoted zealots.—No one will be afraid 
of offend.ng any body when he does a thing, 
which is neither improper nor incorrect : 
and I should imagine that my fellow sectaries 
will be displeased at my giving any explana- 
tion at all, if it was possible for them to 
take an offence, but | have too great re- 
verence for the enlightened Vistnovas of 
Ramapaja Siddhanta (the established Re- 
Jigion of Ramanoja) w harbour any such 
idea; they are liberal, and are as willing to 
impart as to acquire knowledge: for the 
learned sages of this sect have transferred the 
essential meanings of Vada and other sacred 
writings into high T'amud,with a ‘andable mo- 
tive of instructing the less learned Sadras, 
and other casts of Hindoos, who from re- 
ligious prejudice could not have recourse to 
the original text. 

I now conclude, Mr. Editor, with recom- 
mending to the young students who would 
be critics of Hindoo literature a strict and 
steady attention to the wise counsel of your 
learned poet—Pore. 


Be sure yourself and your own reach to know 
How far your genius, taste and learning go ; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 
And mark that point where sense and dulness meet. 
Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit: — 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep of taste not the Pierian spring, 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the biain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

I remain, Mr, Editor, your obliged and 
humble servant, P. Racavian Cuary. 


Scringapatam, 
28th March, 1807. 


CIVILIZATION OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 


‘Fhe progress of civilization is at all times 
an interesting and pleasing spectacle to the 
“enlightened mind. It should be the concern 
ef Europeans; but, that they have rather 
taken advantage of the “ignorance of ruder 
people than communicated advantages to 
them, must be acknowledged with regret. 
A very diflerent picture is presented in the 
sellowing narration, whichis taken from a 
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Report published by the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), at Philadelphia, in North Ame- 
ri¢a. 

In the summer of 1796, three friends, ap- 
proved by the Committee, settled among the 
Oneidas. They were accompanied by a few 
of the members of the Committee, who 
made sundry propositions which they thought 
most likely to stimulate and encourage the 
Indians to cultivate their lands. To these 
the nation generally agreed ; but it was soon 
found that the Indians, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, were not only unaccustomed, but 
averse to labour. Those who began to work 
grew weary of it, and gave out. The friends 
then proceeded to improve a picce of land 
without assistance from the natives ; hoping, 
some of then: would be induced to follow the 
example: they also repaired and worked a 
saw-mill belonging to the Oueidas, and 
several of the Indians acquired a competent 
knowledge of that business. 

They opened a school for the instruction of 
the children the succeeding winter ; and con- 
tinued it through every winter whilst they 
resided amongst them. 

An Indian, well qualified by an education 
in New-England, taught the Stockbridge 
children , and was aliowed a salary by the 
Committee, for several years. 

They also distributed a considerable num- 
ber of implements of husbandry among the 
Onandago and Cayuga nations. 

In the spring of 1798, one of the friends 
being disqualified by sickness for much labour, 
a proposition was made to hire some Indians 
to assist in improving the land allotted for a 
farm ; but they were so irregular in working 
that the plan was abandoned. Some days, 
near thirty would come to work, and other 
days scarcely one was to be had. They 
therefore engaged a number of Indians, lads 
and young men, whom they boarded, and 
allowed a reasonable compeusation for their 
labour. At this time some improvement had 
taken place. Many of the Indian men 
would assist their wives in working their 
little lots of land; but they experienced 
some difficulty frem the want of a blacksmith 
to make and repair their farming tools. A 
friend well qualified to instruct them in that 
business, offering his service to the Com- 
mittee, it was accepted ; and his wife being 
disposed to go with hin, another woman- 
friend, who also felt a concern to go, was 
encouraged to accompany ler: under a hope 
that the two women-iricuds might be usefully 
employed, in instructing the Indian women 
and girls. A comimodious dwellitg-house, 
barn, &c. were built this year on the farm ; 
and the Jndian Jads and young men were 
usefully emploved in cultivating it. A large 


quautity of grain, hay, Sc. was raised theres 
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from, affording ample proof to the natives of 
the beneficial effects of cultivation. Several 
of them acquired considerable knowledge of 
the blacksmith-business ; and many of their 
young women and girls were instructed in 
spinning, knitting, sewing, school-learning, 

In the year 1799, several of the Indians 
improved lots of land for their owa benefit, 
which they sowed with wheat. The simith’s 
business continued to be attended to, and the 
friends, with the aid of the Indian lads, con- 
tinued to work their farms. Nor were their 
exertions either during this, or avy former 
year, coufined to their immediate residence ; 
but as opportunities for usefulness presented, 
they extended their labours to the various 
parts of the settlement; and afforded assis- 
tance many ways, as the necessitics of the 
Natives seemed to demand. 

In the Ninoth month, 1799, four of the 
Committee went to Oncida ; and afier some 
friendly conference, closed the affairs re- 
lating to the settlement there. ‘The Indians, 
on this occasion, expressed themselves as fol- 
lows, in reply toa written address. 

Brothers Onas, attend,* 

“We know vou told us you came not 
amongst us to make us presents that would 
soon wear away ; but to stay some time to 
instruct us how to gain a comfortable | living 
by tilling the ground, as the white people do. 
Now you have staid the time you proposed, 
and have fulfilled all your eng wements to our 
nation; and we hope we shall follow the 
good example you have set before us, which 
we know would becf lasting benefit to us ; 
and we thankfally acknowledge your kind- 
ness, having never heard of any neople that 
had done so much for Indians without any 
view of advantage to themselves; which is a 
convincing proof to usthat you are our real 
friends: and we are glad the Good Spirit has 

ut into your minds to assist others of our 
Indian brethren, in learning the same good 
way of living, for which we also thank you, 
as wellas for the good advice you gave us 
about the strong drink : and we will try all 
we can to pers suade our young men to do 

And now, Brothers, if we have done 
any ale that displea ses you, we wish you 
would tell us, that our friendship may remain 
bright ; for we know you are a true people, 

and we will keep this writing ; and will tell 
our young men and children every year, that 
they may ‘always remember your friendship ; 


° Onas i is the name which the Indians 
gave to W. Penn. They consider Friends 
as W. Penn's people : but the appellation has 
been generally considered as their name for 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
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and we wish you may often remember and 
visit us, to see whether we grow better or 
worse.” 

In addition to the assistance afforded this 


people at their own settlement, several of 


their girls and young women were brought 
into the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and 
placed in friends’ families ; where, besides 
learning to read and write, they received such 
other instruction as was likely to be most 
useful to them on their return home: they 
were from the three nations of Stockbridge, 
Oneida, and Tuscarora. 

The beneficial effects of the labours at 
Oneida, having been observed by the Seneca 
Indians, it opened the way for an introduc- 
tion among them, and Friends were invited 
into theircountry. ‘Three friends, who offers 
ed their services to go and instruct them, be- 
it ng accompanied by two of the Committee, 
arrived, in the Fifth month, 1798, at the 
Indian towns on the Alleghany river, where 
they met with a friendly reception, 

The Indians made some improvement in 
1800. A pair of oxen which they purchased 


were found very serviceable in drawi ing fire-" 


wood, &e. As yet they had not begun to 
plough. 

Others are about to train young cattle for 
work, of their own rearing. The increasing 
attention that prevails amongst them in rear- 
ing cattle, hogs, Sc. affords a prospect that 
they will ere long, have a sufficient number 
of useful animals. Several are preparing 
ground in order to sow wheat, and expect to 
have it in readiness this season. 

They took a very cautious method of de- 
termining whether it was likely to be an ad- 
vantageous change for them or not. Sev eral 
parts of a very ‘large field were ploughed ; 
and the intermediate spaces prepared by their 
women with the hoe, according to ancient 
custom: it was all planted with corn ; and 
the parts ploughed, | besides the great saving 
of labour, produced much the heaviest crop ; 
the stalks being more than a foot higher and 
proportionably stouter than those on the hced 

ground, Instead of letting the stalks and 
I aves of corn perish on the ‘ground as here- 
tofore, they preserved them for winter fodder. 
Several of them bad mown grass, and made 
sinall stacks of hay ; and they had made a 
feuce about two miles long, which incloses 
the lower town, anda latae body of adjacent 
lond fronting on the river ; also several other 
fences within it, to separate the corn-ground 
from the pasture, &c. 

Tine cabins which they used to live in, 
were generally either gone to decay or pulied 
down. Most of them had built good log 


bouses with shingled roots, and some of 
them with stone chimney 
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would probably be mueh mortified; were 
he discovered by a number of females, who, 
on such occasions, do not always refrain 
from ridicule. Yerthis falee shame on the 
partof the men, and ridicute of the women, 
i6 Wearing away, in prop yriion as they hecome 
fainiliarized to each other's assistance in their 
hitle egricultura! labours. 


Tt was supposedthe quantity of corn, &e. 
raised this year, wos nearly tenfold whiat it 
was when the settlement was first formed. 
Thi fall, a few of the Indians made the 
first attempt to raise wheat. It may be pro- 
per here to remark that those who did sonie- 
thing at farming, occasionally went cut 
hunting ; and many of the men adhered to 
the axucient custonis, and Jef the women of 
their families to cultivate with the hoe what 
corn, &c. was needful for their subsistence. 

Several families have got to the number 
of six and seven head of cattle, with other 
useful animals, whobhad not anv when this 
setilement was first made, owing as they now 
tellus, to their great excesses in the use of 
avhiskey, which ai present seems much de- 
clined ; not any is knowingly -suffered to be 
brought into the setilements on this river: 
and if any are found aut to have been over- 
taken with it, when among the whites, they 
are sharply reprimanded and exposed by the 
chiefs at their return. This has nearly the 
same cflect amongst Indians, as commiitiing 
aman tothe workhouse ainong whiie pec pee.” 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. 353. 

An ingenious Indian, after having a 
grist of wheat of his own raising grourd and 
bolted, said with animation, ** 1 think this 
will make the Indians see day-light.” 

It is pleasing to find a disposition for im- 
provement continues to prevail amongst the 
younger class of Indians. Divers have now 
a considerable quantity of corn to sell ; they 
often express the satisfaction they feelin seeing 
the fruits of their own industry; and fre- 
uently observe that when they followed 
drinking whiskey they could hardly clothe 
themrelves ; but by indastry they now find 
their substance begins to increase. 


The continued. resolution of these In- 
dians against the use of spirituous liquors, 
conduces much to the introduction and in- 
erease of civilized habits; and it is obvious 
that ithas an improving effect. on the other 
settlements of the Seneca nation. 


They often come to ste us, and appear 
well satisfied with what isdoing. Our inter- 
course with them here is much mere satisfae- 
tory than when we lived at the old place, and 
fietsibject to the embarrassment we were 
frequently under when there. The change I 
have'no doubt will be fouud advantageous in 
many respects. 


CURLOUS SPECIMEN OF COURTSHIP AT MA- 
BRAS BY PUBLIC ADVERTISEMENT. 


The livperbolieal compliments of the Ori- 
entals have Jong been noetorisus among the 
cold blooded nations of Earope: that whieh 
would be stared at as bombast, among’ us, 
passes current ini Fadia, as every dav phrased- 
logy. Wemav smile at the lancunge of pas- 
sion, im that torrd region, but we cauucn 
against the adoption Gfiis rant, ant the cool 
glades arid perpetual verdure of the British 
islands. 

We should be glad, also, to know’ the 
genuine opivion of the natives, whether Bin- 
doos, or Mussulmen, on a people which dif- 
fers so essentially from them in the article of 
marriage, and: its preliminaries. What do 
they think of European courtship? What 
ean they think of an Advertisement’ like 
the following, dopied from the front page of 
the Madras Gazetteof Mav 23, 1807. Fan- 
ey heholds some good old Pundit, taking up 
this paper, to look for public news, and cast- 
ing his eve, in the first place, on this addres¢ ; 
—ihen lifting up his hands in wonderment 
at the strange vagariesof this undescribable na- 
tion, which the inserutable destiny of the 
Cati-yug, had established as his geverors! 
“ O Rama! O Chroshna! © Bhavani! O Sa- 

ramangala ! 
How superior are the genuine sons of Hindoostan! 
A. U. M:!."” 


Advertisement.—To that lady on whom 
nature has been lavishin her gifts, whose 
amiable person and beauteous form, receive 
redoubled lustre from the infinitely more 
estimable endowments of a truly noble and 
generous soul.—To her, whose personal ae- 
eomplishments are embellished aud adorned 
with a disposition of mind that is loveliness 
intermingled with real dignity.—And, to 
her, whose every talent leads to fortune, 
teaches her to know its value, only as it ought 
to be known, and affixes her in that sphere of 
being, whose every movement discovers and 
places her above it.—You will perhaps con- 
clude, noble fair, that the youth whose mind 
searches after and aspires to an alliance of this 
nature, will regard wealth and rank as but 
of secondary consideration; if so, madam, 
your inference is pronounced right, is just ; 
the native grandeur of your soul, and its fa- 
vour (with that of his God) will ever be his 
first and great concern to deserve; do nat, 
therefore, consider this as held forth in idle 
sport, or view itin any light than that the 
most hovourable ; for every information re- 
specting the gentleman will bé made known, 
on application, through whatever’ channel 
she’ will do him the honour to adopt, and 
that in a manneY frank and uniréserved ; his 
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miniature will not be denied. He trusts and 
doul%ts not from her character, but she will 
be equally ingenuous on her part. He also 
begs that mere punctilios, or a too nice ao- 
tion of female delicacy, will not cause her to 
‘remain silent to this public call: but that 


(as may be expected) she will shew herself 


above the generality of the sex, neither 
(as is sure to be the case with a mind thus 
endowed, amiable and liberal) persuade her- 
self that she is not the one he is in quest of, 
that she can make but a pitiful comparison 
with a character of such perfection, as he 
would be most ready to tell such, she certain- 
ly must !—The gentleman, rather than say 
any thing of himself, will refer the lady to 
whomsoever she will please to name, as it 
may better become such to speak on the sub- 
ject. All uumeaning applications, &c. will 
be treated with marked contempt.—The lady 
may address her letier to the gentleman him- 
self, sealing and directing it to be left at the 
office of this paper.—A stranger begs leave to 
say, the gentleman is handsome in person, 
unexceptionable in mind, anda man of bith 
and fortune. 


> 


SKETCHES OF VIENNA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—As I am notaware of any work in 
eur language which may be entitled a “ pie- 
ture of Vienna,”’ [ have been induced to select 
from the German, some of the leading fea- 
tures which mark that capital, and may claim 
attention. Mercier's J'ableau de Paris has 
long been celebrated. Since that we have had 
‘« pictures” of London, Hamburgh, Constan- 
tinople, Palermo, &c: but the capital of 
Austria has somehow escaped a delineation 
which it appears to me, to merit. I can 
vouch for the correctness of the following 
sketches, having passed a winter there. 

Ageneral outline of the topography of this 
eity may serve as a necessary introduction. 

From the southern bank of the majestic 
Danube the rising ground presents a com- 
manding, situation whereon the Romans rai- 
sed a fortification which they called Vindo- 
bona. Hence has gradually arisen the modern 
eapital Wien, in German, or Vienna. To 
the north lie the woody islands in the Danube 
by which that river is divided into ten 
branches: to the westward towers the lofi 
range of the Kahlenberg hills, covered with 
various buildings: to the eastward expand 
the fertile plains that stretch to the confines 
of Hungary ; and to the south the landscape 
comprises. hill and dale, villas and fertile 
fields. Does the traveller wish to. enjoy a 
eneral view of this brilliant scenery, let 
See mount the spire of St, Stephen's, or climb 
she Kahleaberg, 


Geneva, at the head of its magnificent 
lake, has been compared to a medaillon pen- 
dent to agreen ribband. Did we live in the 
age of parables, I should describe Vienna as 
a large brilliant set with emeralds, and an 
exterior, raw of party-coloured stones. ‘The 
city, with its beautiful and regular fortifica- 
tions, stands nearly in the centre of the sub- 
urbs, ‘Lhe Esplanade, between the latter and 
the city, is 400 yards broad, with intersec- 
ting tows of chesnut trees. When we con- 
sider the immense extent of the suburbs, the 
population of which is estimated at 150,000, 
we are astonished at the almost incalculable 
number of buildings that have been erected 
since Vienna was besieged by the ‘Turks in 
i683. Objections have been urged against 
the trivial names attached to some of these 
suburbs ; on the contrary all must admire 
those of Leopoldstadt, Josephstad:, &e. 
He::ce [rather agree with old Shandy, who 
considered the name of his child as a matter of 
gteat importance. How interesting to pose 
terity would bea Kaunitzstadt, a Lascy square, 
a Loudon place! Future ages would daily be 
reminded of those great men, who, either 
in the field, or the cabinet, have increased 
the glory of Austria. 

The ‘climate is highly coquetish, as Mr, 
Burke says of ourown, ‘The city is exposed 
to the north and east winds; the air is very 
sharp, and more dry than humid. ‘The dust 
is the great plague of Vienna; its subtilty 
soon aflects the eyes, it also causes pulnronary 
complaints of all kinds. Servants, ranning- 
footmen, lhair-dressers, soldiers, &e. are 
carried off in great numbers. A_ strange 
can form but a faint idea of the dust. Six- 
teen thousand coach-wheels, with the neces- 
sary horses, and. nearly a million ef pedes- 
trians, keep it in continual agitation: the 
whole city is buried in more than Egyptian 
darkness; and should you walk out of the, 
gates, you must traverse a column of dust half 
a mile in diameter. 

The water is not of the best quality: 
strangers are afflicted with diarrhea for some 
weeks after their arrival, In winter the ther- 
mometer is generally one or two degrees high- 
er in the city, than in the suburbs and be- 
youd the lines. The mean degree of ‘heat at 
midsammer may be taken at 20, and in win- 
ter at 11 below zero. The area of the cit 
and suburbs, within the lines, is aaiaa 
at 15,360,000 square yards. In Vienna they 
reckon from 47 to 52 persons toa house ; 
in Paris 20; in Berlin 15 only. The houses 
are built in. a most substantial manner, and 
some of them have as many stories below as 
above ground. Such solidity of architecture 
offers no encouragement to fire-oflices: in 
the memory of man there has been no instance 
inthe city, of a single story having been des- 
troyed by fire, 
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The witty observation of a writer that, 
*« the emperor’s horses are better lodged than 
their masier,” may be true in regard to the 
external appearance of the palace, but the 
interior is worthy of agreat monarch. In 
the first class of magnificent buildings may be 


enumerated the Imperial Chancery; the | 


Imperial Library ; the Belvedere ; the Schwar- 
zenberg Palace ; the Bohemian Chancery ; 
the palaces of Prince Lichtenstein ; the Hun- 
garian Chancery ; the Church of St. Char- 
Jes; the Imperial Stables; the Lobkowiz 
alace, &c. ‘The second class includes about 
two hundred, containing every thing that 
elegance and voluptuousness can require. 
The estimate for building Count Fries’s new 
palace was £40,000: the Emperor's cabinet- 
maker made furniture to the amount of 
£6,000, and the pier glasses cost £1500. 
"The house of Count Trattner is worthy of 
note. The establishment consists of about 
COO persons ; the possessor came orizinally 
from Hungary as an insignificant painter, 
and is now said to expend £30,000 per ann. 

Among the public establishments we shall 
just mention the six great barracks for infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery ; and the immense 
hospital that contains 3000 patients ; also 
doctors, surgeons, attendants, cooks, mid- 
wives, lying-in women, foundlings, and 
lunatics. 

The mixture of national costume is an 
interesting sight to a stranger, on his first 
atriv lin Vienna, The erect and stiff-walking 
Hungarian wrapt up in his pelisse, with an 
immense long tail ; the round-head Pole with 
his hair cut d da Brutus; the Armenians, 
Wallachians and Moldavians, in their half 
oriental dress; the Greeks in their white 
habits, and with long pipes; the bearded 
Mussulman with his broad dagger and yellow 
slippers; the scarecrow Polish Jews with 
their swollen cheeks, and filthy uncombed 
hair ; and the Hungarian and Transylvanian 
boors with their greasy sheep-skins in the 
form of cloaks. To this we may add the 
confusion of at least sixteen different lan- 
guages constantly clattering in his ears, 

In Vienna, as in every other capital, 
many sacrifices are made to procure an equi- 
page or a saddle-horse. They reckon 3000 
gentlemen's carriages, 636 hackney coaches, 
300 glass coaches, and about an equal num- 
ber of public vehicles. The amount of 
draught and riding horses, within the lines, 
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sharpchin; he is of a middle size, slim, and 
| long-limbed. The females are well growa, 
fresh-coloured, lively, and fine skinned. 
Their beauty fades rather early. But who 
can paint their vivacity ; what pen is swift 
enough to catch all that thousand variations, 
to trace on paper all those little nothings that 
constitute the essentiality of female attraction, 
and are continually fluttering on the wings of 
frivolity ? 

The citizens are courteous, open-hearted, 
ready to oblige, docile, ingenuous, and good 
patriots. Jn their transactions they are up- 
right and conscientious, condescending to 
their neighbours, and generous towards their 
friends. Their fundamental maxim is, ‘‘ live 
and let live” ‘They are very fond of feasting, 
dancing, and of the theatres; but, as they 
seldom become bankrupts, on the contrary 
are in easy circumstances, we may conclude 
that their pleasures do not exceed their econo- 
mical means. ‘* There is only one Vienna,” 
they exclaim in the fullness of joy. Were 
they singular in this delusion, there might be 
somt reason for rallying them on the subject ; 
but what nation do we hear of, whose capital 
is not the best? ‘The Parisian says the same ; 
the Portuguese exclaims, ‘* He who has not 
seen Lisbon. has seen nothing.” A Spaniard 
| on his death-bed, begged his son for once in 
his life tosee Madrid. The Neapolitan, in 
his horrible jargon, calls out, ‘ see Naples, 
'and then die.” And what says John Bull? 
Have not the Viennese then as much right as 
others, to consider their capital as a paradise. 

Who can zeckon up the number of Prine 
ces, Barons and Counts, in Vienna, who 
constitute the three classes of high nobility ? 
It is very natural that a great nobility should 
be collected in such a capital. The throne, 
public affairs, the great world, ambition, 
family connections, «pleasure, &e. are the 
| grand attractions. Old parchments and fine 
| clothes no longer procure the favor of the 
| monarch, the esteem of the public, or hono- 
| rable posts. A dashing young man may 
_ spend his income as he pleases, may drive six 
| horses, keep open house, and boast of his 
| pedigree ; but if he considers these only as 
| sufficient to render him a person of conse- 
| quence, he will never acquire it. The most 
| ancient families have long been distinguished 
| for their public services, their wealth, and 
| their personal qualifications. 
| ‘The society of the female nobility, also, 


may be taken at 10,000. Many a noble | is as instructive as it is delightful. In their 
horse has been sold for £400, and some of | circles time is not wasted at the card table. 
the princes keep 80 or 100 0f them. The | Musical parties, friendly converse, literary 


number of dogs, of all kinds, is estimated 
at 24,000. 

The national blood has been so blended 
and intermixed with that of other nations, 


| information, observations on books, travels, 
| works of art, the theatre, &c. beguile the 
| hours of a long winter'sevening. _ 


When the poor man has been working for 


that the only characterisiic feature now re- | days together, in a garret, to muster up a few 
Suaining toa real Vienna is the long 


pence, he comes down in the evening, stands 
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a few minutes at the house-door to consider the 
passing multitude, and then descends thirty 
steps under ground into a wine-cellar. The 
aunosphere of these places is saturated with 
vinous exhalations, to such a degree that in. 
toxication soon takes place. Here the work- 
man takes his evening’s meal ; the vintners sell 
wine from two-pence to sixpence the measure ; 
they furnish also cheese, cold Gsh, sausages, 
&e. The most noted wine cellar of the com- 
mon sort, formerly belonged to a convent, 
and is filled with immense butts of red and 
white wine. The cellar-men very seldom see 
the sun ; and in this one cellar they are said to 
barn 18,000 wax fights annually. The 
fashionable ones, particularly the Hungarian 
cellar, are fitted up with a display of taste ; 
and in that, you may order wine from oue 
shilling a bottle, up to imperial Tokay at half 
guinea a pint. 
Institution of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Joseph I. who observed every thing in his 
travels that merited the attention of a thinking 
mind, having visited-the school of the Abbé 
I'Epée at Paris, determined on erecting a simi- 
lar one in his own capital. The number to 
be maintained gratis was fixed by his Majesty 
at thirty, but not exactly confined to it. Who- 
ever wishes to introduce a deaf and dumb per- 
son,above that number, pays the moderate an- 
nual sum of #10 for board, cloathing, instrue- 
tion, kc. They are taught language, religion, 

vhysics, and arithmetic. A_ printing office 
also been erected, the operation of which 
appears to be well adapted to their capacities. 

‘he girls learn common household affairs ; 
there is also a ribband manufactory to employ 
other girls, as well as those boys who cannot 
be engaged in printing. Atseven in the mor- 
ning they have prayers, and then proceed to 
church to hear mass. According to the first 
regulations, they were allowed to walk out 
every day , but now they are confined to three 
times a week. Every Sunday evening the 
Institution is open to the public. 

The Oriental Academy 

Contains twelve scholars, who are particu- 
Jarly instructed in the Oriental languages, as 
well as in the living ones of Europe, and other 
necessary sciences. Whea duly qualified, 
they are sent to the Austrian embassy at Con- 
stantinople ; and either recalled when a vacan 
cy takes place, to the chancery for Oriental 
affairs, or are appointed as consuls to Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and the islands of the Archipelago. 
When there is war with the Porte, they are 
attached to the army as interpreters. 

No person can be buried at Vienna without 
having been previously inspected by the Visi- 
tation Office. Every physician, on the death 
of a patient, must draw up in writing the 
cause Of his death, which is delivered to the 
above office, The ebject of this regulation 


is of greatimportance. If the deceased died 


of any suspicious disorder, the bed is carried 


away and burnt, or cise thoroughly cleansed. 


Persons who die suddenly are examined whe- 
ther they have been poisoned, or Leen kille! 
by any violent means. In short, it is similar 
to our Coroner’s inquest. A daily list is pub- 
lished, specifying the name, age, condition, 
quarter of the city, andeven the number of 
the house, and the disorder of the deceased. 
The smallest number of deaths per day is 
seven, the greatest thirty-six. ‘ 

As wood is very dear, aud an immense 
quantity is consumed in coffins, Joseph I. 
isaued an edict 1a 1784, that for the fuiure all 
bodies should be merely sewed up in a sack, 
and put into the ground. This created general 
disgust. The Greeks first began by represen- 
ting the edict as contrary to their ritual ; those 
provincial families who had relations in Vienna 
were greatly alarmed. At last the Emperor 
was obliged to issve a contra-edict stating that 


asthe living set such a value on their carea- 


ses, ard wished them to be longer in rotting, 
he did not care how they were buried; and 
that in vegard to the coffins every man might 
do what he chose with his own corpse.” 

I close these sketches for the present, Mr 
Editor, and shall consider myself at liberty to 
renew the subject, ona future occasion. 

Iam, &e Vivus. 


ENGLISH BENEFICENT GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 

The Panorama inVol. II. p. 1070 stated the 
alarms of the Carnatic, on the subject of a 
dreaded famine; with the measures iaken to 
avert that calamity: we have finite pleasure 
in recording the happy issue of those mea- 
sures, and in preserving to posterity the grati- 
tude of those who were immediately benefit- 
ed by it, in the address of the (own of Ma- 
dras, to its governor, Lord William Bentinck. 
We think too, that his Lordsnip’s commeni- 
cation of the ‘* orders of his superiors,” can- 
not be read without interest; and ought to 
serve as a memento to all his successors in that 
eminent station. Under such mild and aecom- 
modating principles of government, India is 
safe. 

To the Right Honourable Lord William 

Cavendish Bentinck, Gc. Gc. Ge. 

My Lord.—We the undersigned inheali- 
tants, such ascultivators, merchants, traders, 
artificers, manufacturers, mechanics, &e. 
residing at this presidency of Fort Si. George 
and its environs, beg leave to expiess the regre | 
we feel at the sudden departure of your Lore 
ship from the government of Madras, as weil 
as the loss of those blessings derived from the 
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protection, security and Wanguillity we have 
so long enjoved through the medium of your 
kind patronage, and beyond measure, your 
Lordship's government aud administration ef 
justice has Leen ever mild, wise and regular, 
in that you have been pleased to adopt every 
measure for our security avd welfare ia every 
instance, aud particularly in your having pur- 
¢hased and laid up in store a large stock of 
grain for our subsistence, and likewise your 
having liberaily and charitably extended relief 
io the poor inhabitants of this country, in 
the time of calainity and famine, by taking 
such timely precautions and cficctive steps, as 
greatly alleviated the distress and saved us from 
the horrer of a most grievous famine, both 
here as well as the interior country—which 
would otherwise have destroyed many thou- 
sands of the inhabitants for want of this 
most necessary article of life, we therefore 
humbly consider ycur Lordship as an instru- 
meat under God ordained for the protection of 
us, at this part and other places in the penin- 
sula, and are deeply concerned and are im- 
pressed with the utmost sorrow at your Lord- 
ship’s premature departure for Europe. 

And therefore we humbly request your 
Lordship will be pleased to accept our warm- 
est thanks expressive of the gratitude we owe 
for such your Lordship's munificence, charity 
and benevolence, during your Lordship’s re- 
cent government, earnestly wishing that the 
almighty God may render you a prosperous 
voyage and safe return to vour native country, 
whose arms will be extended to receive you 
with every mark of joy, and may He also be- 
stow upon you all manner of happiness both 
in this and the world to come, is the humble 
prayer of, My Lord, Your Lordship’s most 
obedient humble servants, &e.—[This address 
was signed by about three thousand principal 
native Inhabitants. | 

Madras, 28th Septemler, 1807. 


Lord William Bentinck’s Answer to the Ad- 
dress of the principal native Inhabitants of 
Madras. 

Your address is highly gratifying to my 
feelings. It convinces me that the gnvern- 
ment over which | have had the honor to pre- 
side, lias not entirely failed in the discharge of 
the important duties entruskd to them. Let 
me not however assmme more merit than 
may be due—lItis not any particular disposition 
ef wy own to humane and charitable actions 
which entitles me to your good will. the 
occasion of a great scareity which has enabled 
me to manifest the real prinetples and inten- 
tions of the British government. The orders 
of my superior authority are, 

First.—To protect the free exercise of all 
religions, and to supportPagodas and Mosquees 
with the establishments belonging to them. 

Seeondly.—Lo protect all the subjects of 
he provinces from the incursions of plunder- 
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| ing horse and of gangs of robbers ty which 
they had been infested. 

‘hirdly —To proiect every man’s person 
and property by the general introduction of 
impartial laws, 

Fourthly.—To punish every one both high 
and low, who in violatien of ¢hase laws 
should dare to lift up his hand against the 
government, or his fellow creature. 

Fifthly.—To receive petitions from all ranks 
of people and to attend to their reasonable 
complaints. 

Sixthly.—To treat the Princes allies of the 
Company with good faith, kindness and re- 
spect. 

Seventhly.—To maintain obedience among 
the European and native troopp—To behave 
to them and to all other servants of the Com- 
pany with justice, to recompense extraondina- 
ry services, and to support them in infirmity 
and old age. 

Eighthly.—In cases of public distress either 
from famine, or any other cause, to cherish 
and feed the poor and hungry. 

These are my orders; you seem to think 
that I have exccuted them.—Though imper- 
fectly, | havedone so with my best endeavours, 
and [ leave this government contented and 
ha py: 

{ will now earnestly recommend, that 

whintever changes take place you will never 
cease to confide in the goodness of the ho- 
norable Company, and in the disposition of 
the local government, chearfully to execute 
their benevolent intentions—and I leave you 
with a sincere belief that vou will not have 
less reason to be pleased with my successor than 
with myself. 

I have now only to bid you farewell, I am 
and ever shall be deeply interested in your 
welfare, and I trust the Almighty Power will 
bless you with plenty and happiness. 


Monday, 18th September, 1807. 


COINS OF THE REALM. 


The relative value of English money at 
different periods of our history is not only a 
fit subject of enquiry in itself, as a part of 
our national concerns, but is indispensable to 
whoever desires to form just estimates of the 
relative prices of articles at distant times. If, 
for instance, one penny piece antiently, con- 
tained as much value as is now allotted te 
three penny pieces, we can form no fair con- 
clusion of the change of value in a penny 
worth of bread, till we have made a just 
allowance for this alteration in thecoin with 
which jt is purchased. For if the weight of 
three penny pieces (of silver) will’ pay for 
the samic loaf as formerly-was paid for by one 
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penny piece: it is clear, that there is no 


alteration in the price of bread, but merely a | 


change in the tale of the coin employed 
iv the purchase: which no more affects the 
relative value of commodities than a change 
in the denomination of the coin would do. 
We are Rappy. therefore, in taking advan- 
tage of a work lately published by the Earl 
of Liverpool, in which this subject is treated 
with great attention, and which oilers :nfor- 
mation drawn from the best authorities. As 
considerations allied to it will come 
under our future investigation, we shall 
present a few EXCERPTA from his logdship’s 
«© Treatise on the Coinsof the Realm; in 
“© a Letter to the King.” Orford, 1895. 

The trac English standard of the silver, 
of which our coins were wade, was 1] oz. 
2 dwts. fine, and 18 dwts. alloy. This is 
called the old standard or the standard 
of the old sterling. It is the more general 
opinion, that this was the standard of the 
silver coins made in the reign of Wuiham I. 
The principal English writers on coins, who 
must be supposed to have assayed the coins 
made in those ancient times, and still pre- 
served in the cabinets of those who have col- 
lected them, are of this opinion: and it is 
certain, that in the 28th year of the reign of 
Edward [. an indented’ trial ptece, of the 
fineness of oz. 2 dwts. Gue, and 18 dwts. 
alloy, was lodged in the Exchequer, This 
indented trial piece was at that time said to 
be of the old standard, which clearly proves, 
that such must have been considered as the 
standard of our silver coins, for a long time 
before. 

The pound weight, which was macle use 

of in the mints of this realm, till the 18th 
Henry VIII. for weighing gold and silver, 
was the Tower pound; or what is called the 
moneyers pound; it was lighter than the 
pound troy, by three quarters of au ounce 
troy. 
At the accession of William L. to the 
throne of England, the pound in tale of the 
silver coins current in this kingdom was equal 
to the pound weight of standard silver, that 
is, the Tower pound before mentioned. The 
pound in tale was divided into iwenty shillings, 
and each shilling into twelve pence or ster- 
lings. The pound weight was divided into 
twelve ounces, and eacn ounge jato twenty 
pennvweights; so that each penny or sterling 
weighed one peunyweight or twenty-four 
grains. The oniy coins ‘made in this early 
period were pennies or sterlings. 

The system of coinage, thas described, 
continued without any alteration in the weight 
of our silver monies till the 28th of Edward 
J. {t is true, that half pennies, then fre» 
quently called maillgs, as well as farthings, 
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were introduced by Henry J. Pennies how- 
ever were still, during the whole of this pe- 
riod, the highest denomination of our silver 
coins. 

Edward I. in his 28th year, first debased 
our siiver coins. He coined the pound 
weight of sterling silver into twenty shillings 
and three pence in tale; so that the pound 
sterling in tale was thereby debased 1% per 
cent. 

This King first coined silver groats of the 
value of four pennies, waich tock the aame 
of groats from their being larger coins, than 
any that had yet been made. The groats 
coined by this Prince were but few; and this 
denomination of money did not become ge- 
nerally currcat ull the reign of Edward LIT. 

The second debasement of our silver coins 
was inthe kdward who then coined 
the Tower pound of steriiig silver into twen- 
\y-two shillings and two pence in tale; and 
the pound sterling in tale was thereby fartheg 
debased 8! per cent. 

The third debasement of our silver coins 
was in the 20th year of the same King, who 
then coined the ‘Tower pound of ste:ling silver 
into twenty-two shilliags and six pence in 
tale; and the pound sterling in wale was there- 
by further debased 14 per cent. 

The fourth debasement of’ our silver coins 
was iii the 27th year of this King, who ther 
coined the ‘ower pound of sterling silver 
twenty-five shillings in tale; and the pound 
sterling in tale was thereby further debased 
8 8-9 per cent. 

The fifth debasement of our silver coins 
was in the 13: ilenry LV. who then coined 
the Tower pound of sterling silver into thirty 
shillings in tale; and the pound sterling in 
tale was thereby further debased 134 per cent. 

The sixth debasement of our silver coins 
was in the 4th of Edward 1V. who then 
coined the ‘Tower pound of sterling silver 
into thirty-seven shillings and six pence in 
tale; and the pound sterling in tale was 
thereby further debased 134 per cent. 


Henry VII. who made no change in the 
weight of his silver coins, first coined shil- 
lings, which had beigre beea only a money 
of account. Shillings however did not be- 
come generally current till the reign of his 
successor Henry VIII. and they were then 
commonly called testons. 

The seventh debasement of our silver coins 
was io the year of Henry VIII. wha 
then coed the pound Troy of sterling silver 
into forty-five shillings, or according to the 
‘Tower pound into 4¢s. 2¢; and the pound 
sterling in tale wag thereby further debased 
6 per cent. 

This King first coined crown pieces of 
silver of the nominal vaiue of five shillings; 


but itis supposed that ie made but few of 
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them, and that they did not become generally 
current ull the reign of Queen Mary. 

In the reign of Queen Mary silver half 
crowns were first comed, and silver crowns 
became generally current 

Queen Elizabeth, in the second year of licr 
reizn, restored the silver coins of her reali 
to the standard of old sterling, and she coined 
the pound troy of sterling silver into sixty 
shillings in tale, or aceording to the Tower 
pound into 56s Sd ; and the pound sterling 


In tale, compared with what it had been in | 


the 1sth Henry VIII. was thereby further 
debased 11} per cent. 

The ninth and last debasement of our silver 
coius was in the 43 Elizabeth, who then coin- 
ed the pound troy of sterling silver into sixty- 
two shillings, or according to the Tower pound 
into 58s 14d ; and the pound sterling in tale 
was thereby further debased 1§ per cent. 

The total of the debasements from 1st 
William I. when the Tower pound in weight 
and the pound in tale were the same, was 
now full G5 per cent. 

So that the value of a pound in tale is now 
‘Jess than it was in the Ist of Williain I, in 
the ratio of 32 to 93. 

Gold coins were debased in two different 
ways ; sometimes, by diminishing the quan- 
‘tity of gold pct into the current gold coins of 
@ given denomination ; but more frequently, 
by raising the nominal value of these coins, 
with an evident intentionof preserving a pro- 
portionate value between them and the silver 
coins intended to be current, according to the 
relative value of gold to silver at the market 
in each respective period. 

And as far as any discovery has hitherto 
been made, it is certain, that no gold coins 
were struck at the English mint from the Ist 
William 1. to the 4ist year of Henry ILI. 
tiat is, duriug a period of one hundred and 
uinely-one years, 

it was yenerally believed till the year 1732, 
that Edward ILI. was the first of the English 
kings who coined at their mints anv gold 
caivs ; but in a manuscript preserved in the 
archives of the city of London, it was then 
discovered, that Henry IIL. in the latter part 
of lis reign, that is, in his 41st year, made 
what was called a penny of fine gold, weigh. 
ing two sterlings, or the 120th part of the 
Tower pound ; which gold penny was to pass 
for twenty sterlings or silver pennies in tale ; 
and this information has since been confirmed 
by the discovery of an original precept, di- 
rected to the mavor and sheriffs of the city of 
London, to enforce the currency of this gold 
money, and by several liberates, in which 
these gold pennies are mentioned, among the 
records in the Tower. 

It is probable, however, that these gold 
pennies were not coined by Henry JIL. in 
any great number; oae only specimen of 
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, his gold coins has yet been discovered, It is 
certain that the citizens of London made 
representations against these gold cuins very 
soon afier they were first issued; and the 
King put forth’a proclamation, declaring that 
nobody was obliged to take them, and who- 
ever chose to receive them in payment might 
bring them to his exchange, and receieve 
there the value, at whch each had been 
made current; but half a sterling, or the 
value of half a silver penny, was io be dee 
ducted, probably to compensate the charge of 
| coinage. 
There is hitherto no evidence, that the 
two immediate successors of this king, that 
| is, eithér Edward I. 0: Edward IIL. ever made 
any gold coins at their mints. It is not in- 
| deed surprising, that in these carly times no 
| gold should have been coined at the English 
muiat. In the reigns of William I. and Wil- 
liam II. and during a great part of the reign 
of Henry I. the king's rents, arising from 
his demesnes, (which were at that time the 
principal part of the rqyal revenue), though 
reserved in money, were answered in cattle, 
corn, and other provisions, ‘* because money 
** was then scarce among the people.” The 
rents of private landholders coatinued to be 
paid in kind to a still later period. ‘The com- 
merce of the country, whether foreign or 
| internal, was during this period of no great 
extent. [tis probable therefore, that the quan- 
tity even of silver money in circulation could 
not be great ; and the largest denomination 
of it, hitherto in currency, was but a penny 
orsterling,equal in value to something less than 
three pennies of our present money. There 
could then of course be little occasion, in the 
| internal traffic of the kingdom, for coins 
made of gold. 

When Edward II]. at the commencement 
of the 18th year of his reign, began to make 
gold coins at the English mint, the people of 
this kingdom, following the example set them 
in many countries on the continent, frequent« 
ly called these new gold coins, florences, or 
florins : and in the proclamation for giving 
| them currency, they are said to weigh ‘ deus 
“* petits florins de florence de Lons pots.” 
They were in fact nearly of that weight, for 
they weighed 4 dwts. 19} grs. They wee 
made of gold of the old English standard, 
that 1s, 23 carats 34 grains fine, and ¥ gr. 
alloy; 50 of them were coineo out of a 
| ‘Tower pound weight of gold, making in 
tale 151 cf the money of that time ; and each 
of them was current for (is of that money, 
and was intrinsically worth about 19s of our 
present money. At the same time he coined 
pieces, weighing, some of them, half of 
that before mentioned, and others a quarter, 
but all of the same fineness, and in due pro- 
portion: andas the ‘Tower pound of standard 


| silver was them coined into 22s 2d, the value 
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of a pound of fine geld, compared with the 
value of a pound of fine silver, was estimat- 
edas12!to1l. They were onlered by procla- 
mation, dated the gth July in the s ame year 
to be taken in payment only with the decent 
of those to whom they weve offered ; and 
by another proclamation, dated 20th 
August following, they were ordered to be no 
longer current. 
generally brought to the mint, and recoiued ; 
for none of them have yet been fouud, 
‘ept a quarter florin. 


On the goth July of the same year, this 
king issued three new sorts of gold money ; 
one to be called the nobie d'or, or noble, or- 
dered to be the weight of 6 dwts. 14 gr. 
which was to pass at Os 8d, or half a mark 
in tale. It was made of gold of the old 
standard. At the same time he coined half 
nobles, sometimes called maille nobles, and | 
quarter nobles, sometimes called farthing 
nobles, in due proportion. ‘The Tower 
of gold was to be coined into 
39% of these nobles, and to pass in tale 
at 1313s 4d of the money of that time; and 
as the Tower pound of silver was still coined 
into 22s 2d, the value of a pound of fine 
gold, compared with the value of a pound of 
fine silver, was now estimated as 114 to 
This new gold coin was not at first accep 
to the peo; sie, and it was therefore ordered, 
that no one should be obliged to take it in 
payment for ar ly sum less than twenty shil- 
lings. But as it probably became in a short 
time more acceptable, it was soon afterwards 
ordered not to be refused in any payment 
whatsoever. Jn this manner coins of gold | 
made at the English mint were at length in- 
troduced into general circulation among the 
people, tho ugh with some difficulty. At 


this time the commerce of the kingdom began | 
greatly to increase ; and Edward ILL. iad 


given security to it, by several naval victories 
lately obtained; particularly by one, in which 
he had destroyed the French navy, off the 
coast of Flanders. In commemoration of 
this great event, there was placed on the face 
of these nobles, the king, 
center of a ship, armed, 
drawn in his right hand, and shield in his 


with his sword 


left: and gold coins, with nearly a similar | 


device, continued to be made at the English 
mint, for more than twocenturies and a half 
sabsequent to this period. 


In the 20th vear of this king’s reign, he 
reduced the we ight of the nobles to 5 dwts. 
8 4-7ths grs. A’Tower pound of gold of the | 
old standard was to be coincd into 42 nobles, 


and was tamake in tale 141 of the money of | 
that time. 

In the 27th year of this king’s reign, 
these nobles were to 0 as before, at 6s sd. 
A Tower pound of gold of the old standard 


Vou. IV. 


(Lit, Pan, May, 1608.] 


It is probable that they were | 


standing in the | 


| reduced the quantity of gold, 


| which was inteaded in like 
; for 20s, was 5 dwts. OF grs. 


| was to be coined into 45 nobles, and was ta 
| make in tale 151 of the money of that time. 
in the 13th year of Henry 1V. a Tower 

| pound of gold of the old standard was to be 
| coined into 50 nobk and was to make in 

i tale 161 13s 4d of the money of that time. 

| Inthe 4th year of u e reign of Edward IV. 

| he made a new gold coin, which he called an 

angel, because there was represented an angel 

i on the tace of it. He coutinued however 

| the figure of a ship; but he placed it on the 

} 


| reverse of this cain. Each of these ange 


were to be current at Os 8d, weighing 3 pel , 
| 154 grs. He made angelets, or half angels, 

in due proportion. A Tower pound of gold 
of old standard was to be coined into sixty- 
seven angels and a half, and was to make in 
tale 22] 10s. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. 
| new gold coin of the old standard, which was 
| to be current at Gs 8d, weighing 2 dwts. 23 
| ers. troy, (which weight was at. this time 


he made a 


tirst introduced into the English mint,) and 
he called it a George noble. A troy pound of 
gold of the old standard was to be coined into 
eighty-one of these George nobles, and was 
to make in tale 271 of the money of that 
time, 

In the @dand 3d of James I. this monarch 
found it necessary to diminish the weight of 
his gold coins. 

The troy pound of gold of this standard 
was to be coined into 81 angels, and was to 
pass in tale at 401 10s of the money of that 
time. He reduced the soy re or piece of 

20 shillings of the new standard, from 7 dwts. 
| 4 4 grs. to dwts. 10} grs. and the smaller gold 
| coins of this —— Ly proportion. This 
was arise in the value of goid in the old stan- 

dard of nearly 11 per cent. and in the new 
| standard of 11 per cent. 
| This king, in the oth year of his reign, 


raised, by proclamation, all gol 1 coins hither- 


| to in cire ‘ulation, two shillings i in the pound, 
dor 10 per cent. Which, added to the former 


:| rise in the 2d and 3d years of his reign, made 


| a total rise, during the short space of seven 
| years, in the value of gold, compared with 
that of silver, of nearly 21 per cet. in coins 

of the old standard, and of 21 per cent. in 
| coins of the new standard. 

In the 17th year of this king, he a third 
time raised the value of gold in his coins. And 
thereby further raised the value of gold coms 
pared with that of silver 1 per cent. in coins 
of the old standard, and 1-Sth per cent. in 
coins of the new standard, 

Charles L.the 3d year after the Restoration, 
which he put 
into his coins of the new standard ‘The 


| weight of the new piece of the same standard, 


manner to pass 
This piece was 


afterwards called a guinea. He coined alsa, 
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pieces, which were to pass for 10 shillings, 
and were called half guineas. The troy 
anges of gold, of the new standard, was to 

e coined into 44 of these 20s pieces or 
guineas, which were intended to pass in tale 
for 441 10s. The rise in the value of gold, in 
the space of sixty years, was upon the whole 
32 per cent : and as it can hardly be doubtec, 
th-t most other articles, as well as gold, in- 
creased in their price, compared with silver, 
during the whole of this period, those who 
were entitled to receipts from ancient fee-farm 
or other rents, as well as annuities, which 
had subsisted at the commencement of this 
period, must have lost in effect, by this dimi- 
nution of the price of silver, neatly one third 
of the original value of such rents and annui- 
ties. 


EDDYSTONE ROCKS AND LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The mention of pillar towers, as explained 
by the late Mr. King (in Panorama, Vol. 
IV. p. 143), and compared with that singular 
edifice the Eddystone Light-house, has led 
several of our friends to wish for further in- 
formation on the subject of this building : 
and, we willingly comply with their request, 
because we are of opinion that monuments 
of human ingenuity are honourable to our 
race, as well as to ourcountry. The power 
which can accomplish its intentions, in spite 
of the violence of the ocean, is entitled to 
universal praise : the humanity which scru- 
ples no expense, nor hesitates at exertion, 
however extraordinary, that tends to pre- 
serve the lives of our brave mariners, and 
the property with which they are entrusted, 
is entitled to the most extensive commemo- 
ration. Weare pleased also with an oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute of respect to a 
departed genius, whom we well knew; at 


the same time as we hold out an example for | 


the imitations of ether countries ;—an ex- 
ample peculiarly honourable to Britain. 


The Eddystone Rocks are a congeries of ir- 
rezular rocks, situated about twelve miles 
and a half from the middle of Plymouth 
Sound, and so exposed to the heavy swells 
from the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic 
Ocean, that the waves frequently break over 
them withincredible fury. 

The particular form and position of the 


Eddystone Rocks is a circumstance that greatly | 


tends to augment the force and height of the 
seas which break over them; and, previous 
to the erection of the Light-house, doomed 


many vesse!s to inevitable destruction, ‘They | building, and avoided them. 


north and south direction, to the length of 
about one hundred fathoms, but also lie in 
a sloping manner towards the south-west 
qnarter ; and this sloping, or sdiving, of 
the Rocks, as it is technically termed, does 
not cease at low water, but still goes on pro- 
gressively, so that at fifty fathoms westward, 
there is twelve fathoms water ; nor do they 
terminate altogether at the distance of a mile. 
From this configuration, it happens that the 
seas coming uncontrolled from the deep 
water, and rather suddenly at /ast, though 
gradually meeting the slope of the rocky 
bottom, are swelled to that degree in storms, 
and hard gales of wind, as to break upon 
the rocks with the most dreadful violence. 

The many fatal accidents which happened 
from ships running upon these dreadful rocks, 
either in the night, at high water, or in bad 
weather, occasioned a strong desire of con- 
triving some method of warning mariners of 
their danger; and at length, in the year 
1696, notwithstanding the insuperable diffi- 
culties which seemed to attend the plan, 
Mr. Henry Winstanley, of Littlebury, in 
Essex, engaged to erect a Light-house on 
the spot. 

The Light-house, thus finished, had more 
the resemblance of a Chinese pagoda, than 
of a structure intended to resist the impetuous 
shock of overwhelming seas, 

This building remained till November, 
1703, when some fepairs being necessary, 
Mr. Winstanley went down to Plymouth to 
superintend the workmen. When on the 
eve of departure for the Rocks, some friends 
intimating the danger to which the Light- 
house was exposed in such tempestuous wea- 
ther, he replied: LHe was so well assured of 
the strength of his building, that he should 


| only wish to be there in the greatest storm 


that ever blew under the face of the Heavens, 
that he might see what effect it would have 
upon the structure. Most fatally for the 
architect, his favourite wish was too amply 
gratified. While he was there with fz 
workmen, and light-keepers, that dreadful 
storm began which raged most violently in 
the night of the twenty-sixth of the month, 
and appears to have been one of the most 
tremendous ever experienced in Great Britain, 
for its vast and extensive devastation. ‘The 
next morning, at day-break, the hurricane 
increased to a degree unparalleled, and the 
Light-house, no longer able to sustain its 
fury, was swept into the bosom of the deep, 
with all its ill-fated inmates. 

Mr. John Rudyerd, then a silk-mercer 
on Ludgate-Hill, “erected a second Light- 
house in a very masterly manner, sO as per- 
fectly to answer the end for which it'was in- 
tended. He saw the errors of the former 
Instead of a 


not only stretch across she Channel, im a polygon, he chose a circle for the outline of 
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his building, and carried up the elevation in { corporation of the Trinity House * was then 


that form. His principal aim appears to 
have been wse and stmpltcity ; and, indeed 
in a building so situated, the former could 
hardly have been acquired in its full extent, 
without the latter. He seems to have adopted 
ideas the very reverse of his predecessor; for 
all the unwieldy ornaments at top, the open 
gallery, projecting cranes, and other con- 
trivances, more for ornament and pleasure 
than use, Mr. Rudyerd laid totally aside. 

Mr. Rudyerd’s building was commenced 
in July, 1706, and sufficiently completed 


| 
| 


| 


to exhibit a light on the twenty-eighth of | 
July, 1708: the succeeding year it was | 


entirely finished ; 
sloping foundation, twenty-two feet eight 
inches upon its Jargest circular base; sixtv- 


being, exclusive of its | 


one feet high above that circular base ; and | at 
| it rose from the surfase with a large swelling 


fourteen feet three inches in diameter at the 
top. The whole height from the lowest side 


| 


of the foundation, to the top of the ball | 


which terminated the building, was ninety- 
two feet. The lantern was an octagon, the 
external diameter of which was ten feet 
six inches. The quantity of materials ex- 


pended in its construction was 500 tons of | 
stone ; 1200 tons of timber: 80 tons of iron ; | 
| tion of more circumference becomes necessarv 


500 tons of lead; and of trenails, screws, 
and rack-bolts, 2500 each. 

This building sustained the repeated attacks 
of the sea, in all its fury, for upwards of 
forty-six years after its completion, but was 
at length destroyed by fire, August 22d, 1755. 

The third and present Light-house was 
erected by the late ingenious Mr. Smeaton. 
This gentleman was originally a_philosophi- 
cal instrument maker, and being elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, as a compli- 
ment tohis talents, was honoured with the 
esteem: of the Earl of Maeclesfield, then 
President, who reeommended hii to Robert 
Weston, Esq. one of the proprietors of the 
lease held under the Trinity Ilouse, as a per- 
son well qualified to construct a new edifice on 
the Eddystone Rocks. In doing this, he was 
naturally induced to reflect on the durabiliiy 
of a building entirely composed of stone. 
As this scheme involved the expenditure of 
a much Jarger sum than might have been 
appropriated for the purpose, he at once put 
the question, that, ‘if any improvement 
could be made in the stability or dvrability 
of the structure, whether the proprietors 
would wish to adopt it; though it should 
incur a greater expense than the mere re- 
erection of the last building?” To ihis Mr. 
Weston, with an emphasis, which at once 
redounded to the lasting honour both of him- 
self and the other proprietors, replied : 
«© That if there was a possibility of rebuild- 


ing the Light-house in any betier, or more | 


durable manner than it had been, thoug’) 
almost half of the original lease from the 


expired, yet the matter being now in their 
hands, they should think themselves bound, 
for the sake of posterity, to do every thing 
that lay in their power to render the new 
building not only effectual for their own time, 
but as permanent as possible.” 

The object from which Mr. Smeaton con- 
ceived his idea of rebuilding the Eddystone 
Light-house, was from the waist or bolt of 
a jarge spreading oak, which, though subject 
toa very great impulse from the agitation 
of violent .winds, resists them all, partly 
from its elasticity, and partly from its natural 
strength, till the gradual decay of the sub- 
stance diminishes the coherence of the parts. 
Considering the particular figure of the tree, 
as connected with its roots, which lie hid 
below ground, Mr. Smeaton observed, that 


base, which at the height of one diameter 
is generally reduced by an elegant’ eurve, 


| concave to the eye, to a diameter, Jess by at 


least one-third ; and sometimes, to half its 
original base. From thence, its taper di- 
minishing more slowly, its sides, by degrees, 
come into a perpendicular, and for some 
height form a cylinder: a.ter that a prepara- 


for the strong insertion and establishment of 
the principal boughs, which produce a swel- 
ling of its diameter. Hence may be deduced 
an idea of what the proper shape of acolumn 
of the greatest staliity ought to be, to 
resist the action of external violence, when 
the quantity of matter is given whereof it 
is to be compused. 

The next object of consideratioa with Mr: 
Smeaton, was the manner in which the 
blocks of stone, of which he proposed to 
coustruct the edifice, could be Lended to the 
Rock, and to one another, in so firm dan 
order, as that not only the whole together, 
but every individual piece, when connected 
with what preceded, should be proof against 
the greatest violence of the sea, he was induced 
io think, that if the blocks themselves were, 
both inside and out, al’ formed into large 
dovetails, they might be managed so as 
mutually to lock one another together, being 
primarily engrafied into the Rock: and in 
the round or entire courses, about the top of 
the Rock, the blocks might all proceed from, 
and be locked to, one large central stone. 

To expedite the building of the Light- 
house, Mr. Sineaton resolved to have all his 
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The first stone of the Light-house, with 
the date of the year inscribed in deep cha- 
racters, was laid on tlhe morning of the 
twelfth of June, 1757, embedded in mortar, | 
trenailed down, and fixed. The work was 
now carried on with as much celerity as 
possible ; and by the eleventh of August, the 
six basement courses, containing 123 pieces 
of stone, many of them weighing from a | 


ton anda half to twotons anda half, were | 
completely fixed, and the chief difliculties 
were now considered as surmounted. 

When eacii piece of which the course was 
to consist was separately wrought, they were 
all brought to their exact places: with respect | 
to each other upon the platform in the work- 
yard, andso marked, that, after being num- 
bered and taken to pieces, they could again 
be restored to the same relative posiuon. 
This was done upon the complete circular | i 
courses, by drawing lines from the centre to | 
the circumference, passing through the | 
middle of each set of stone; and likewise 
concentric circles, through the middle of | 
each tier, or circle of stones, so as to indi- | 
cate to the eye their relative position to each 
other. In a similar manner the stoves of 
the dase courses were marked by lines drawn 
parallel to the length of the steps, into which 
the aopiek surface of the Rocks had been 
formed ; and others perpendicular to the same. 
In the waist of each piece of stone two 
grooves were cut, from the top to the bottom 
of the course, ‘of an inch in depth, and 
three inches in width; applicable to those 
groove » Were driven a number of oak wedzes, 
sonrewhat Jess thah three inches breadth, 
about one inch thick at the head, nearly 
three-eighths thick at the point, and six 
inche long. 

After a stone was thus fixed, we never, 
in fact, had an instance of its having been | 
stirred by any action of the sea whatever ; 
bet, considering the unmeasured violence 
the further security by ¢renai/s was | 
ugeested. 

These trenails were of oak, one inch and 
three quarters in diameter, and were driven in 
a particular manner into the holes made in | 
each pic e of stone. A proper quantity of | 
beat mortar was then liquiied; and the | 
joints having been carefully pointed up to the 

per surface, the grout so prepared was run | 


n with iron ladles, and was brought to such | 
aconsistency as to occupy every ‘void s pace ; 
inv vacancies lef: by the dry stone bmg 
the w i. were afterwards re-flled_ till all | 
mained solid; the top was then pointed ; 
and, when necessary, defended from the | 
action of ihe sea-water by accat of plaster. | 
By similar methods to the above, and ta- 
king everv additional precaution to insure the 
stability of the structure, that the utmost 


| 
aiention to its situation and use could sug- | 
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gest, the whole was completed in the course 
of the years 1757, 1758, and 1759, Ia 


,this period, several violent gales had been 


experie enced, but without damaging any part 
of the work ; and no accident had happened 
to any one concerned, during the progress of 
the building, by which the work could be 
said to be materially retarded. The last stone 
was set on the twenty-fifth of August, 17 759 5 
the height of the main column, containing 
| forty-six courses, was now taken, and found 
to be seventy feet. 

Between the latter end of August, and the 
middle of October, the lantern and cupola 
were erected, and the whole edifice surmoun- 
ted by a gilt ball. The lantern is an octagon ; 
the frame work being composed of case iron 
and copper. On the night of the sixteenth 


| of October, when the ‘Tight was exhibited 


in the pew Light-house, a verv great storm 
happened, and the light- keepers observed 


| that they felt a sensible motion in the buil- 
ding; but, from their experience of its 


strength, they were neither agitated by fear 
nor surprise. The whole time from the 
commencement of the fire which destroyed 
- second Light-house to the. re- -kindling of 

he light, was three years, ten months, “aul 
Ye days. The whole time of working 
upon the rock, during the building of the 
present Light-house, was one hundred and 
eleven days, ten hours. 

The outside and basement of this edifice 
is formed of granite; that kind of stone 
being more durable than any' other, and more 
competent to resist the action of the sea: 
the interior is chiefly of Portland-stone. 
Round the upper store room, upon the course 
of granite under the ceiling, is the following 
inscription, sunk with the point of a pick : 

EXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THt HOUSE, 

THEY LABOUR IN VAIN THAT BUILD IT. 
Psaim CXXVII. 
Upon the last stone set up, being that over 
the doorof the lantern on the east side, are 
the words, 
24th AUGUST, 1759. 
LAUS oO. 


Fora dusisiption of the new Light-house 
at Fiamborough-Head,vide Panorama, Vol. I. 


| p- 835.—Bell Rock Light-house, Vol. IT 


p- 649.—The Pharos at Alexandria, which 


was a light-house for the use of mariners, 
was enumerated among the wonders of the 


| woild: yet it was not exposed to storms and 


other dangers from the ocean at all compara- 


| ble to those which agitate the waves of the 
| British Channel. 


Smeaton’s Pillar is a 
more wonderlul structure than was that of 


Pislemy. 
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PARTICULARS AND DETAILS OF LATE EVENTS 
IN PORTUGAL. 

The following Excerpra are taken from a 
pamphlet lately published under the title of 
Vinpici@ Lusirana; by Edward James 
Lingham, Esq: We lay these statements 
before our readers in full confidence of their 
authenticity. 


The late Sir Charles Stuart, K. B., whose 
premature loss this country will not easily re- 
pair, was often heard to declare, that he saw 
im the Portuguese army the materials, not 
raw, but well organized, of one of the most 
effective armies in Europe for its size. ‘The 
common men which composed it were hardy, 
docile, and strongly attached to their comman- 
ders ; and the officers, as high upas the rank of 
colonel, well versed in the details of milit: ary 
discipline. 

The most remarkable defect was too great 
an attention to high birth, which occasioned 
young noblemen ‘to be put over the heads of 
their superiors in knowledge as well as years. 

So strongly was the Portuguese army at- 
tached to its government, and so sted aly ii In its 
principles of loyalty and patriotism, that after 
every method of seduction had been resorted 
to by Gen. Junot, to induce it to enter ina 
mass into the service of France, he was forc- 
ed, together with the Marquis del Socorro, 
to issue a proclamation in January last, which 
virtually disbands the whole army, regulars 
as well as militia. What a pity that the nu- 
nierical strength of those brave men did not 
correspond to the honourable principles by 
which they were actuated ! 

The de ‘partment of finance in Portugal as 
well as in almost every country of Europe, 
was the most complicated and ill executed 
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tember, the Portuguese government began to 
take secret but energetic steps relative to the 
projected embarkation. 

M. de Lima, formerly Envoy from the 
Court of Portugal to this country, and who 
afterwards filled the same post at that of 
France, was dispatched by the latter govern- 
ment to the Prince Regent, to prevent, if 
possible, his departure to the Brazils. His 
Excellency, who had the reputation of being 
the votary of indolence and pleasure, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the importance of the mis- 
sion with which he was entrusted, travelled 
day and night, and performed the j journey 
from Paris to Lisbon with extraordiviary ra- 
pidity. He threw himself at the feet of the 
Regent, conjured him not to take a step 
which would, at the same time, provoke the 
utmost wrath of the great Napoleon, and 
render him the victim of the perfidious coun - 


| sels of England, and assured his R. H., that 


the Emperor of the French had the highest 
respect for his personal virtues, that against 
him he had no hostile project, and that he 
would be amply and finally satisfied, to the 
exclusion of all further demands, if H.R. H. 
would but consent to the sequestration of 
British property, and the imprisonment of 
the few British: subjects still remaining in his 
dominions! 

‘The French army had already entered Spain, 
and was advancing towards Portugal with its 
accustomed celerity, when the impatience 
and anxicty of its master, dreading lest his 
prey should escape, made him issue orders 
that they should double, and, if possible, 
even ear their marches; adding, as a sti- 
mulus to their increased activity, that an 
extra allowance of two rials (Spanish) a dav 
should be paid to those soldiers who most 
distinguished themselves by-their contempt of 
fatigue, and zealous execution of his orders. 


branch of the public service. 
While the war of cabinets was 


going on 


between the courts of the Thuilleries aud j 
Lisbon, the Portuguese government was 
trying every effort, and straining every 


nerve, to equip its fleet with all possible dis- 
patch. ‘These preparations, though carried | 
on with as much secrecy as ihe case would | 
admit of, did not escape the notice of the | 
French government ; tiie consequence was, 
fresh threatsand more urgent demands from 
France, and the Prince Regent found himself 
reduced to the painful alternative, either of 
abandoning his favourite plan of emigration | 
altogether, or of uppearing, at least, to ac- 
quiesce in the barbarous proposal of the 
French government, to detain British subjects 
and seize British property. 

The first proposition, hostile to the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, from France to Poriu- 
gal, was made on the 12th of August. An 
answer was givep; and, on the Yd of Sep- 


Such extraordinary efforts well deserved to be 
crowned with success; and the troops, after 
one of the most laborious and exhausting 
marches ever performed even by the revolu- 
tionary French armies, arrived just time 


| enough to witness the full accomplishment of 


what they had been ordered to prevent. So 
thought Monsieur Hermann, who in a mo- 
ment of chagrin was heard to exclaim: 
«© Nous avons manqué notre affuire,” and so 
thought the French officers, who, ** albeit 
unused to the melting mood,” could not hel Ip 
expressing sentiments of pity forthe wretched 
wen, who, unable to keep uP with the rapid 
progress of the main body, had been lett 
beliind, exposed to the vengeance of an iffu- 
riated peasantry. 

Robbery and plunder generally accompany 
most armies, but with French armies the 
point of prece dence is se riled in a different 
way, by the new regulations of revolutionary 
etiquetie. A Freneh army, wh 
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takes possession of a country pretty quietly, 
promising protection and happiuess to all who 
shall bow their heads at the name of the in- 
vincible Napoleon : but as soon as the generals 
and their troops are comfortably settled in the 
best quarters the place can afford, and every 
precaution taken against the possibility of sur- 
prise or resistance; then, and not till then, 
the fiends of rapine and extortion make their 
appearance in the shape of Imperial agents, 
commissaries, sub-commissaries, prefects, 
&c. ;—then the grand work of havoc and de- 
solation begins ; all the arts of ingenious ra- 
pacity are exercised ; every cord, spring, and 
pully of the complicated machine of confis- 
cation is set to work without intermission; 
authorities, civil and military, vie with each 
other in extorting from the wretched inhabi- 
tants every thing beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for their bare existence, and after 
the avidity of the collectors has been blunted 
to a certain degree, the fruits of this friendly 
and protecting visit are sent to replenish the 
cofiers, which insatiable ambition had ex- 
hausted, and from whence they will be 
drawn again to glut the maw of the ever-crav- 
ing monster, when next it calls for a fresh 
meal. 

The rainy season had already set in, and 
the French troops suffered prodigiously from 
fevers and dysenteries in their march from 
Salamanca to Lisbon. General G. was heard 
to say, that in the course of one day he had 
waded through thirty streams on the plains of 
Golgao. 

An eye witness assured me, that the coun- 
try, from the frontiers to Abrantes, is one 
scene of ruin and devastation. The peasants 
abandoned their cottazes, and fled with their 
wives and children to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and the enemy, disappointed in many 
respects, by this unexpected flight, set fire 
to those peaceful dwellings, and marked their 

rogress by such a line of desolation, as might 
served to retrace the march of the most 
savage barbarians. 


Tn various parts of this pamphlet is given a 
full and interesting refutation of the calum- 
nies heaped on the Royal emigrants of the 
House of Braganza. 

The following is an extract, verbaiim, of a 
letter from one of our correspondents : our 
readers will perceive that it strongly corrobo- 


rates the foregoing statements—it is dated off 


the ‘Tagus, April 3. 

The poor Portuguese continue to emigrate 
to us from Lisbon : we have near forty on 
board this ship ; four of them officers, the 
rest privates and sailors. From all accounts 
I have heard, the French behave in a most 
shameful manner. ‘They treat the Portuguese 
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more like slaves, than like a distressed people 
which they pretend to relieve as their friends; 
or even a3 conquered encmies. Okrherwise, 
men woukd not leave their wives, families, 
relations, and friends, to seek protection in 
au English fleet, and there wait a time to be 
sent to England, and from thence to follow 
their Prince to such a distance as the Brazils. 
The French are not satisfied with robbing all 
the churches, convents, public buildings, 
&c. of all the gold and silver they contain, and 
exacting heavy contributions from all the in- 
habitants, but they must oblige the Portu- 
guese army to march into Spain, to fight their 
battles against the English ; and, as is given 
out, to attack Gibraltar. They have ordered 
a conscription of 40,000 men, from 18 to 30 
years of age, to be raised immediately, for the 
same purpose. ‘The magazines belonging to 
the French army have been filled with pro- 
visions and stores, when there is every want 
and misery felt by the inhabitants; and if 
they dare to complain of the oppression of the 
French, they are imprisoned, or put to death, 
as traitors, their houses filled with French 
soldiers, who pillage, and act as they please ; 
and no one must presume to obstruct them. 
You therefore cannot be surprised at these 
poor oppressed Portuguese flying to us for 
protection ; most of them without a second 
garment, or a sous in their pocket. Not- 
withstanding this conduct of the French, is 
it not astonishing that there should be English- 
men, nay, even Britisl senators, who extol 
Buonaparté as the greatest man that ever exist- 
ed? I have no patience with these friends of 
the merciless tyrant; he would not favour 
them more than others, was he ever to get a 
footing in England. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir, 

The success which has attended the use of 
Mr. Smart’s machine in sweeping the chim- 
neys in Carlton House, by direction of the 
Prince of Wales and of soie in the Duke of 
Sussex’s house, is a very fuvourable circum- 
stance for this practice, as the example of 
people in high stations of life is more likely 
to be followed than of those in lower situations. 
Several occurrences have lately happened 
which will in all probability tend to pro- 


| mote the use of this apparatus, and to 


improve the condition of the climbing- 
boys. The Saciety for superseding the ne- 
cessity of climbing-boys, &c. although very 
far yet from having obtained their principal 
object, —the entire abolition of climbing, have 
been the means of introducing a great number 
of machines in various parts of the metropo- 
lis, and likewise in the country, the great 
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use they are found to be of for extinguishing 
chimnies on fire, is well worth the attention 
of the public, for their own safety, as well 
as for the benefit of the poor boys, who are 
sometimes sent up in such cases. A remarkable 
instance of this happened about two years 
ago, at a banking-house in the Strand: the 
boy had crawled along achimney, which was 
built over an arch, and having pushed down 
the soot on fire behind him, and there being 
more on fire before him, he could neither 
climb up nor get back again, so that he was 
literally eb two fires. An opening was 
made into the chimney and the boy taken 
out, which had he not been speedily, there 
was a great chance of his being killed. Such 
accidents should be enquired into and made 
public. A report of very barbarous usage to 
a climbing-boy has lately been circulated, 
by which it appears that he having remain- 
ed a long while in a chimney, a faggot was set 
fire to, (by his companions) and some soot 
thrown over it, for the purpose of stifling 
him down. 
Iam Sir, Yours, &c. 


An AccIDENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 


BITE OF A SEA-SNAKE MORTAL. 


The following extraordinary case of the 
effects of the bite of a SEA-SNAKE, Is a com- 
munication from Dr. Meek, of Calicut, to 
his friend, Mr. Keir, of Bombay. 


«* A melancholy proof against the too pre- 
valent but mistaken idea of the harmless na- 


ture of the common sea-snake, has been | 


clearly evinced in the following fatal occur- 
rence, which took place in this vicinity a few 
days ago, and which I deem it expedient to 
communicate to you, with the view that it 
may be rendered public, should you consider 


it of sufficient importance. Early in the | 


morning of the 24th ult. a stout young man, 
a muequa, or fislierman, belonging to Poodi- 
angurry, a small village in the neighbour- 
hood, about two miles from the shore, about 
Q a.m. upon hauling in his net, found a 
common sea-snake entangled in it. He seized 
the snake by the back to disengage it from 
his net, conceiving it to be perfectly harm- 
less, when it instantly bit him on the point 
of the middle finger of the right hand ; he 
threw the snake into the sea, and thought 
nothing of the bite. He came on shore about 
ap hour afterwards, when he complained of 
a slight pain in the affected finger, and which 
extended along the inside of the right arm. 
He walked hoine, about half a mile from the 
beach, but towards the latter part of the jour- 
ney, complained of giddiness and a weakness 
in his Joins and lower extremities, and was 
obliged to be supported by his comrades the 
rest of the way. 


'  «€ Soon after he reached home, his friends 
procured a native doctor of his own cast to 
administer to him; but even then, neither 
the person who was bitten, nor any of those 
around him, possessed the most remote idea 
of danger, orin fact that any serious conse- 
quence was likely to result from the bite. 

«* About three p. m. he complained of 
very great pain in the wounded finger, and 
all along the right arm; shortly after this, the 
upper and lower extremities were seized with 
violent spasms, accompanied with giddiness, 
nausea, vomiting, and a dimness of sight. 
Towards night all the symptoms increased, 
attended with great restlessness and excrue 
ciating pain in the right hand and arm. 
About two o'clock in the following morning, 
he beeame comatose, and was occasionally 
seized with convulsions, until he died, which 
was about 24 hours from the time he had 
been bitten. About eleven a. m. of the 25th, 
his friends called upon me for assistance, when 
I iunmediately accompanied them, but much 
too late, for the unfortunate man appeared to 
have been dead some titne. 

‘* The native doctor who attended, ap- 
— to have done little more than to have 

esineared the body with oil and wood- 
ashes, and applied the warm blood of 4 
young fowl! to the affected finger. On in- 
spection, there appeared upon the joint of 
the middle finger of the right hand, a mark 
just sufficient to shew that he had been bitten, 
but no swelling about the finger, hand, or 
arm, nor were the axillary glands of the right 
arm at all enlarged. ‘There appeared a much 
greater rigidity about the body, for so recent a 
corpse, than [ ever recollected to have seen, 
but no diseased enlargement of the body. 
Upon examining the people who were in the 
boat with the unfortunate sutierer, they all 
declared having seen the snake, and that it 
appeared to them to be exactly of the same 
kind as they are accustomed to see numbers 
of daily, when employed fishing, but never, 
uniil the present, has an instance been known 
of any sertous consequence following from the 
bite of these snakes. 

‘© Twelve p. m. of the 30th. — Just as I 
| finished the above account, another case was 
| brought on shore from one of the boats to 

my house. ‘The man had been simil arly em- 
| Ployed, and was bitten on the back of the 
| fore finger of the right hand, about one hour 
before he was brought to me; the wound 
was very distinct, but as yet unattended with 
material pain. Knowing the fate of his friend 
a few days before from a similar accident, he 
| laboured under great agitation and alarm. I 
| placed a tight ligature upon the arm, scarified 
treely the wounded part, and rubbed it sinartly 
for some time with a strong solution of lunar 
causiic, administering liberally the spirit am- 
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monia internally. He suffered very severe 
pain in the affected hand, from two o'clock 
until about six, but towards night this pain 
moderated, and the medecine he had taken 
threw him into a most profuse perspiration ; 
about 10 o'clock that night, as there app are | 
no symptom indicative of the poison hi ving 
entered the system, I left off the medicine 7 
and found him next morning quite well, 
though weak; from which circumstance I 
feel rather disposed to believe, that in this case 
the remedy I had recourse to, combined with 
his own fears, was perhaps more the cause of 
his suffering than the effect of any deleterious 
matter deposited in the wound. The snake 
was described to be of the same kind as the 
former, but much smaller.—S. Merk. 


“© Calicut, 7th July, 1807. 


= 


POETRY. 
An Extempore Effusion ly a Lady. 

Great God ! how just, how certain is thy power! 

Made krown to all, attended to by few 5 

Gay life forbids to meditate the hour ; 

That sets eternity before their view. 

The world detects not gold’s o’ervalued worth, 

Variety attracts with changeful grace, 

Our days one scene of hurry, gricf and mirth, 

And death forgot, —though sure and quick his pace. 

Did we but keep that hastening time in mind, 

‘When we must quit this scene of noise and strife, 

To meet our God! our souls would be resign’d—= 

Our bodies,—gladly leave the load of life. 

When blooming health is seated on our cheek, 

And life’s strong pulse foretells a lengthen’d stay, 

How do we then unreal pleasures seek, 

Nor think that death may intercept our way ! 
ELIza. 

Sonnet.—In Memory of Mr. H. K. White, whose 

Poetical Works have recently Leen pul'lished. 


s* ’Tis now the dead of night,” and I will go 

To where the brook, soft-murmuring, glides 

along 

In the still wood ; yet does the plaintive song 
Of Philomela through the welkin flow ; 
And while pale Cynthia carelessly doth throw 

Her dewy beams the verdant boughs among, 

Will sit beneath some spreading oak-tree strong, 
And intermingle with the stream my woe : 
Hush’d in deep silence every gentle breeze; 

No mortal breath disturbs the awful gloom ; 
Cold, chilling dew-drops trickle down the trees, 
And every flower withholds its rich perfuane: 

"Tis Sorrow leads me to that sacred ground 
Where Henry moulders in a sleep profound ! 


J. G, 


Poetry.—Sonnet.—Hopeless Marine. 
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THE HOPELESS MARINE, A REAL PICTURES 


Why live Ito languish ?—Why longer forbear ? 


Come, Death, thou !ast refuge of hopeless despair ! 


peize thy prey! | 


mager life will his sorrows 


But spare him whose vengeance lras ruin’d my 


peace : 
The cause of my anguish I seek not to hide 
Yet the master was cruel whose wrath I abide. 
That the action was tuilty most freely I own : 
Yet contrition prevails not on that heart of stone. 
I faithfully serv’d, 
Save in that single instance from duty I swerv’d. 


Thou, void of compassion ! 


And what my transgression, irascible, say, 

Was two peace the value should forge me away, 

From Exiza! Exiza, in whose lovely face 

The rose and thelily were flush’d with new grace 

Whose eye playful sparkled, and smooth was her 
brow ; 

And her smile was my transport—but what is she 
now ? 

Her beauty, how faded, how wan are her cheeks, 

Each feature, despondent, keen anguish bespeaks. 

Must 1 leave thee, Eliza, and see thee no more ? 

l'o receive a cold grave on some pestilent shore ! 

O, pitying heaven ! be gracious and send 

Some hidelen deliverer, some yet unknown friend ; 

Whose heart touch’d with kindness, by sympathy 
mov’'d, 

Like me has a son, or a consort belov’d ; 

Preserv'd by his favour, my then lengthen’d* 
years 

Shall be spentto his honour; my soft flowing tears 

Shall in morning orisons, and evening prayer, 

Intreat blessingson him who my life made his care, 

And my children unborn, as in circles they ring, 

Shall lisp of his bounty, and gratefully sing, 

“© Live happy the man whose compassion did save 

Our father from shame, from the sword, and the 

grave !” 

Alas ! fleeting vision, thy phantoms deceive! 

No hand to assist me, no friend to relieve, 

I live but to languish ;—why longer forbear ? 

Come, Death, thou last refuge of hopeless despair! 

Shrewsltury, April 5th, 1808. 


* Having «vnocently picked up several bits of 
old metal, of the value of two-pence, his master 
threatened him with a prosecution if he would not 
inlist for a soldier; in consequence of which he 
had formed the dreadful resolution of destroying 
himself, rather than leave his wife, child, and 
aged mother. A subscription has been set on foot 
for the poor marine, and fifty guineas sent to the 
marine pay Office for his discharge, to the credit 
of the hon. H, G. Bennet, who has interested him : 
self very much in the poor sick and disconsolate 
fellow’s case. It is more than probable his dis- 
charge will be speedily obtained, 
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PLAINTE D'ALINE. 


PAR MDE. DE GENLIS 
[Vide Le Si¢ge dela Rochelle, Vol. If.J 


Sur la rive et sur la cofline, 
Nous voyons errer tous les jours 
La sensible et plaintive Aline, 
Deplorant ainsi ses amours !,... 
Nouvelle épouse et jeune mere, 
Je supporte un double tourment ; 
Mon enfant, je pleure ton pcre, 
Et je regrette mon amant. 


Helas a peine l"hyménée 

Par des noeuds si saints et si doux 
Enchaina notre destinée, 

Que je vis partir mon époux. 
Aprés avoir a son amante 

Promis de si durables feux, 

Il porta sur l’onde inconstante 
D'autres dési‘s et d'autres vooux. 


Eh quoi! dans la méme journée 
Recevoir sa foi, ses adicux, 

Et, des fleurs d'hymen couronn¢e, 
Le voir s’éloigner de ces licux ! 
Entendre a la fois du rivaze 

Le bruit des danses et des jeux, 


gre l’orage, 


Et son vaisseau, n 


Fendre les flots tumultucux! 


Ah ! surces plages ctrangéres 
Que vas-tu chercher loin de nous! 
Des périls, de vaines chiméres !.. 


il est ici des biens si doux!.... 


Quelle espérance menso 
Sut tarracher de ton pa 


Tu n’as pas vu naitre ton fils. 


Cet enfant chéri renouvelle 

kt semble éprouver ma douleur. 

Oui, c'est toi que sa voix appelle, 
Quand ses cris me percent le coeur! 
Des Indes l’or et la richesse 

Ne sauroient payer mies tourments 
Reviens dissiper ma tristesse, 

Les vrais trésors sont dans nos champs. 


On a Child playing at Blinéman’s Buff, and 
carried to a Lady with a Candle in his Hand, 
ty Mons. Montliliard. 

Nous avons rencontré 

Un enfant égaré, 
Ayant sur les yeux un bandeau, 
Tenant dans ses mains un flambeau 3; 
Nous l’avons pris pour l'enfant de Cythere, 
Et nous |’amenons 4 sa mére, 


ALINE’S COMPLAINT. 


TRANSLATED BY R. C. DALLAS, ESQ. 
{Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. page 284. 


By river-bank, or hii!ock-rise, 
Fair Aline wanders long ; 
And ever and anon she sighs, 
And sings her plaintive song :-— 
«© And what’s the name of wife to me ? 
Or what a mother’s joy ? 
No husband’s cheering smile I see,4 
No father clasps my boy. 


*¢ Ere well that I could call him mine, 
Our auptial knot scarce tied, 
He left me lonely here to pine, 


A sad} forsaken bride. 

Why did he vow a lasti love, 
¥ ive his heart to gold ; 

Far, far in search of wealih to rove, 
Q’er fearful billows roli’d? 


** O happy day that made thee mine, 


Uniting lave so 


O mournful day that made me thine, 
To bid a long adieu ! 

While yet the sprightly dance and lay 
We hear up lainy 

The sean nal | it 
My husban:t pl his the main? 


*¢ What dazzling scheme or magic shore 


yuld tempt thee thus to roam, 


ers, dross, and ore, 
ness at home ? 
s hope’s alluring lie, 
Impell’d thee hence to run ? 
To thee unknown a mother I, 
And born unseen thy son. 


*¢ This lovely boy renews my pangs, 
And seems to share them too : 

While round me thus he crying hangs, 
Me calls, my love, on you. 

Can India’s wealth my tears repay, 
Or ease one anxious fear? 

©! then return ! chace gloom away, 
And seek your treasures here.” 


An Invitation to his Friends, ty Mons. Mont- 
tilliard, wriiten over his Door. 

Paix, gaité, sentiment, venez dans ma cabane, 
Accourez pour en faire un séjour enchanteur 5 
Discorde, triste luxe, ambition profane, 
Fuyez, ne souillez pas ce temple de bonheur. 

A translation of these jeuz-d'esprits of Mors. 
Montbilliard is requested. 
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KPILOGUR TO THE WORLD,’ SPOKEN BY 


MR. ELL STON, 


The play is done; and now a pause ensues, 
Before your verdict saves or damns the Muse : 
An awful pause! for which of you can hear 
The verdict given, and not turn pale with fear ? 
When from yon roof the cloth of green shall fall, 
Which from your sight divides us :— surely all 
Must feel their brows with Terror’s dews impearl'd, 
To see the curtain clos’d upon the orld / 
Yes, Ladies, yes ! my blood runs cold to say, 
Perhaps (some few short moments rol]’d away) 
Perhaps those words, those dreadful words may 

rend 

Your ears and ours, ** The world is at an end !” 


How can I ward its fate ?—-Oh, deign to heas, 
Ye lovely nymphs! my suit with fav’ring ear! 
Far from your grateful hearts be censure hurl’d ;— 
*Twould shock us alltohear you damn the World: 
The World, the adoring World, which joys to 

view 
I's brightest gems, and sweetest flowers in you ! 

Ye thrifty fathers, who would gladly shun 
The dread expenses of a travelling son, 

Now clear your brows, and be your purses furl’d, 
Here for six shillings all may see the World. 


And you, ye modish dames! whose ruling 
passion 
Is to collect at routs the mob of fashion, 
And see all London in your chambers cramm'd,— 
Crush’d, crouded, squeez’d, squash’d, jolted, 
jostied, jamm’‘d; 
Where beau to belle, and belle to beau opposes, 
The war of elbows and the shock of noses ; 
There none can tell (so close their union grown) 
Which is his neighbour's nob, or which his own. 
Oh, ifa crowd’s your wish, to Drury Lane, 
Drive,— nightly drive,—nor fear to drive in vain. 
Let our play live ; behold your proper sphere ! 
For thenassur’d you'll say—** the /Vorld is here.” 
You all, no doubt, have often sought to view, 
In Fancy’s glass, what the /Vorld thinks of you: 
But now we'd know, from gallery, boxes, pit, 
Not what it thinks of you, but what you think of it. 
Yet, if you love youselves, our bard may say, 
You'll surely shew some mercy to this play ; 
Repressing hiss and hoot, and cough and groan,— 
For know, this drama’s fate involves your own ! 
Then while applause our anxious doubts dispels, 
Applaud, ye beaux—make them applaud ye 
belles : 
For if with frowning faces now we sever, 
Weallto night shall leave the World for ever. 


*,* For the account of the Comedy of ‘ Tur 


Worup,’ compare Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 299. 


Epilogue to The World.—Olbservans'a Externa. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA. 


State of the Western Coast.—The Gold 
Coast of Africa presents a scene of the great- 
est distress. The immense army of the 
Ashantees, who had come from the interior 
for the purpose of making war on the Fan- 
tees, who reside along the Coast, where the 
British forts are situated, has been visited by 
the small-pox, which has taken off great 
numbers of them. The Slave Trade having 
terminated, very little traffic of any kind was 
going on, in consequence of which, the 
white residents were very generally leaving 
the country. Col. Torraine, the Comman- 
der in Chief, was dead. Upon the whole, 
it is greatly to be apprehended that the re- 
maining persons in the service of the African 
committee, will leave the country. Should this 
be the case,we shall losea footing in this quar- 
ter of the world, that has ttherto proved, and 
might yet prove, of invaluable benefit to our 
country. 

DENMARK. 


Death of the King.—The King of Den- 
mark died suddenly, on the 13th of March. 
On the 10th, the Crown Prince was proclaim- 
ed King, by the title of Frederick the VIth, 
on the parade, but there was not the least 
acclamation nor appearance of joy on the 
occasion. 

Lieutenant Villemoes.—Among the Danes 
who fel] on board the Prince Christian Fre- 
derick, (74) lately taken by the Nassau and 
Stately, we understand was Lieutenant Vil- 
Jemoes. He was killed by one of the last 
shots fired in the action. This gallant officer 
is thus noticed in an interesting little work 
entitled, A Tour in Zealand in 1802: ** Last, 
though not least, is Mr. Villemoes, a second 
lieutenant, who commanded the floating 
battery, No. 1. Much has been said about 
his skill in manoeuvring his raft, which con- 
sisted merely of a number of beams nailed to- 
gether, with a flooring laid to support the 
guns. It was square, with a_breast-work 
full of port-holes, and without masts. I 
shall not take upon myself to argue how far 
it were possible to manage such a log, but 
merely say, the manner in which Villemoes 
manceuvred his guns, and ultimately saved 
his raft, attracted the notice of Lord Nelson, 
whose ship lay, for some time, opposite the 
floating battery. The Admiral is said, in the 
handsomest manner, to have noticed to the 
Prince Royal, how much the country, on 
future occasions, might fairly expect from 
the abilities of young Villemoes. ‘This trait 
of his Lordship I consider as a never fading 
flower in the wreath which military talents 
and success have twined around his brow.” 
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FRANCE. 

Orders and Titles of Nebility.—Paris, 
March 18. The Prince Arch-Chancellor 
has made a report to the council, of several 
decrees lately adopted by the Emperor and 
King.—Among others, there is one decree, 
by which the hereditary titles of Prince, 
Duke, Count, Baron, and Knight, are es- 
tablished. The principal oflicers of state 
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the indispensable necessity of  provisorily 
shutting our ports. ‘This extreme and pain- 


| ful measure ought to insure to us compensa- 


are tu be raised to the dignity of Princes, and | 


their eldest sons are to be created Dukes ; the 
ministers, senators, councillors of state, &e. 
are to be Counts and Barons and the mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honour are to be 
Knights. These titles of nobility, are, how- 
ever, to convey no privileges, nor any exemp- 
uons from the operation of the laws. The 
following is the oath to be taken by the new 
nobility: «* | swear to be faithful to the Em- 
peror and his dynasty ; to be obedient to the 
constitution, laws, and institutions of the 
empire ; to educate my children in the same 
feelings of fidelity and obedience, and to 
march in defence of my country as soon as 
its territory shall be threatened, or as His 
Majesty shall go to the army.” Further, a 
council has been established for the seaiing 
of titles, consisting of three senators, two 
Councillors of State, one Attorney-General, 
and one Secretary-Gentral. ‘The expences 
of this council are to be discharged out of 
that which persons are to pay for their pa- 
tents of nobility. 

Decrease of Olive Trees and Oil_—We 
Jearn from the letters of M.C. A. Fisher, 
written during a journey to Moutpellier in 
1804, and lately published, that since the 
hard winters of 1789, and the following 
years, so many olive trees have been frozen, 
and that during the revolution in France so 
few successors have been planted, that Aix, 
which was the principal seat of the commerce 
in oil, has entirely lost this, its first and most 
lucrative branch of trade.—As these trees are 
many years in coming to perfection, this loss 
Is not likely to be compensated speedily. This 
Provence oi] was exported to Italy ; and froin 
Italy, if is suspected, was sent to England, 
under the denomination of ‘* Genuine £lo- 
rence Oil.” 

HOLLAND. 

Dutch Budget.—A Decree conformable 
with the following message from His Majes- 
ty, was adopted by the Legislative Body ; 
March 29 :—The King to the Legislative 
Body.—** Gentlemen ;—We have charged a 
committee of our council of state to present to 
you a projet of a law relative to the finances 
of this year. At the commencement of your 
present session, we expressed on our parta 
strong desire to adopt a definitive and perma 
nent system with respect to the finances, but 
since the 28th November, affairs have not 
been ameliorated, and we have been under 


| of our revenue.” 


tion, to which we have so much tile, and 
affords an irrefragable proof of the sincerity 
and constancy of our efforts, in the common 
cause. ‘hus we must postpone all idea of 
a definitive and permanent system until a 
maritime peace, when alone it will be possi- 
ble to reduce our expenditure to the amount 
Jt then goes on to state, 
that the expenditure for 1807 had been 
78,000,000 florins, and the revenues only 
55,090,000, leaving a deficit of 23,000,000, 
exclusive of previous arrears. ‘To meet these 
a loan of 40,000,000 had been negociated, 
which produced 33,000,000 ; the 15,000,000, 
after providing for the deficit, was applicd to 
the payment of arrears. ‘The estimate of 
expenditure for 1808 is 74,000,000, while 
the revenue is not estimated to produce more 
than 50,000,000. It is said in this part of 
the message, ‘‘ We cannot dispense with 
maintaining in a good state the squadrons of 
the Texeland the Meuse. We announce with 
pleasure to the Legislative Body, that as the 
price of our efforts France has expressly enga- 
ged to procure the restoration of our colonies, 
and particularly those of Guiana.” To meet 
the deficit of the present year, a sort of forced 
assessinent is proposed, which was adopted by 
the Legislative Lody, by which those pay- 
ingitare to become creditors of the state to 
the amount required. This is resorted to 
instead of a loan. 
INDIES, FAST. 

Increase of Trade at Calcutta: Theatre 
demolisked.—The extension of the retail com- 
merce of Calcutta is so great, that in order to 
make room for those who tollow it, as their 
means of livelihood, the theatre of that place 
has been demolished (April 1807), and the 
place where it stood is occupied by a Bazar, 
or groupe of shops, intended principally for 
the sale of European goods. Native dealers, 
it is understood, will be principally accom- 
modated by this change. Not thirty years 
ago, this site was a field, covered with jungle 
and noxious weeds. LT’rom this state of dese- 
lation it was improved, by the erection of a 
theatre ; ,and now the thee tre has disappeared 
to make room for commerce. 

Sons of Tippoo Sultan.—The government 
has inade some alterations respecting the 
Mysore princes. One, who was concerned 
in the Vellore bustness, is to be continued a 
close prisoner in Calcutta gaol; the other 
elder ones are io be at liberty to hive as they 
please at Caleutta, and the younger branehes 
are tu remain under the superintendance of a 
British oflicer. 

Benevolencce.—The possession of wealth, 
though universally desired, is only valuable 
in proportion as it enables the possesscr to de 
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good, To accumulate and to possess riches 
merely fur the sake of posses ssion, is one of 
those depraved passions which mislead the 
judgment, so far as to mistake the means for 
the purpose. The wise know, and their 

ractice evinces, that the trne use of affluence 
3s to give exalted value to life and conferring 
comfort and happiness on others. Contform~ 
ably to this just and dignified sentiment, an 
instance of highly discriminative benevolence 
was presented lately by Joseph Baretto, Esq. 
who released from the Jail of the Court of 
Requests at Calcutta, one hundred and seven- 
ty-two prisoners, at an expence of upwards of 
seven thousand Sicca rupees. ——— 

Marriage.—On Sunday, April 12th, Jo- 
seph Baretto, junior, Esq. of Caleutta, con- 
ducted to the hymeneal altar, Miss Baretto, 
third daughter of the late Louis Baretto, Hsq 
and the cousin of the bridegroom. ‘Lhe 
ceremony was pe srformed in tne Portuguese 
church, in presence of a numerous assemblage, 

among whom were many of the principal 
British families of the settlement. ‘The bride 
was handed to church and introduced by Mr. 
Advocate General Smith and John Moacken- 
zie, Esq. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
which occupied above two hours, a royal 
salute was fired from the Portuguese ship Boa 
Uniao. A grand ball and supper were given 
in the evening at the house of Mr. Barctto. 

Comet.— Madras, October 7.—For several 
evenings pastan unusual |uminous appearance, 
supposed to be a comet, has been seen in the 
west. It disappears about 8 P. M. Its pro- 
gress is rapid, and it seems to be fast approach- 
ing the sun. It will be remembered that a 
comet appeared in Europe a few months 
ago. 

Increase of Tygers.—Moradabad, April 
15, 1807.—The Northern division of this dis- 
trict is at present so much infested by tygers, 
that we daily hear of men, women, children, 
and cattle, falling a prey to that ferocious in- 
habitant of the jungle.—Mr. Lloyd, the 
collector of this district, has lately made an 
excursion in that direction, on his annual cir- 
cuit. Thisgentleman, distinguished for his hu- 
manity and domestic good qualities, is also 
famed in the field for his address and dexteri- 
ty asasportsman. At the intreaties of the 
suffering villagers he has encountered and kil- 
led, single- -handed, twenty-eight full grown 
tygers, within the short space of one month, 
Ten of that number be killed in three days, 
one of which measured 10 feet 4 inches in 
length, and otherwise in proportion.—It has 
been asserted, and generally supposed that a 
tyger never gives chase toaman, unless he be 
attacked. P very daring instance to the con- 
trary of this assertion lately occurred to Mr. 
_ Llovd, who, while taking an evening drive 
jn his buggy, discovered a tyger of immense 
size, prowli: ig on the skirts of the jungle, 
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about two miles from his camp: being un- 
armed, he immediately turned his horse 
homeward, and upon looking back, discover- 
ed the monster making towards him with all 
his speed. Mr. Lloyd continued to retreat, 
as quickly as his horse could gallop, the tyger 
persevering m the pursuit, and was rather 
gaining ,:ound, when alarmed at the report 
of a niusket fired in the camp, he. gave up 
the chace and took into an adjoining thicket. 
Mr. Lloyd went next morning in quest of 
his foe, and found him not far distant from 
his hiding place of the former might. The 
tyger immediately made towards the elephant; 
allowing him to advance till within thirty 
yards, when Mr. Llovd, levelled his piece 
ind broucht him down with the firat shot. 
This tyger measured 9 feet 11 inches ia length. 
—Macras, October 7, 1807, the first of this 
mouth, in the forenoon, a royal tyger made 
his appearance in the cantonment at the 
mount, when he was pursued by several ar- 
tillery nen and ascended the mount, where he 
was wounded by a fuzil ball which irritated him 
much, and in his passage across the mount, 
he struck down two natives, one of whom is 
now lingering with a lock jaw, the other not 
materi: lly hurt.—The tyger then crossed to 
the outer mount, when he was attacked b 
an inconsiderate European, armedonly with 
a stick : this man was torn by the paw in his 
face, and bit severely in the thigh. He is 
however doing well. Veneil fuail balls being 
fired into the animal, he was killed and tri- 
umphantly brought into the cantonment on a 
cart; he measured from the head to the end 
of the tail, near 10 feet, andin height near 
5 feet.—The tyger was seen by villagers the 
night before, a few miles to the southward of 
the mount.—This is the first instance of a 
royal tyger being seen in that cantonment.— 
We hear that another tyger has since been 
seen, suppused to be the female associate of 
the above. 

Shark.—Madras, May 20. Some days ago, 
a workman employed ‘at the Dock Yard at 
How rah, on going below the surface of the 
water, in order to fix a rope, at some little 
distance from the shore, was suddenly assailed 
by a small shark. Though not exceeding 
four or five feet in length, the monster, with 
some difficulty, grasped the man’s shoulder 
between his jaws. ‘The poor fellow utterly 
unable to disengage himself from his voracious 
assailant, succeeded in getting his head to the 
surface of the water, the shark still firmly 
attached to his shoulder. At length, from 
the noise and approach of the pe ople from the 
shore, beating with be 1m boos and staves, the 
animal was foreed with diflicultv and evident 
reluctance to quit his prey. The unfortunate 
sufferer was dragged on shore, half drowned, 
His shoulder 
imme- 


and almost insensible from fear. 
was much lacerated. He .was 
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diately sent to the native hospital, where he is 
doing well. 

Anniversary of the Battle of Dethi.—Bar- 
rackpore, September 12, 1807.—Yesterday 
being the anniversary of the battle of Delhi, 
the oflicers of the 2d regiment, and Ist bat- 
talion, 14th, who had the honour of sharing 
in the glory of that ever uiemorable day, ce- 
lebrated the occasion by a splendid entertain- 
ment in the new theatre, at Barrack pore— 
at which were present, the right honourable 
Lord Minto, governor general ; general St. 
Leger and stafi; the whole of the officers 
and_ ladies 
party of visitors from the presidency. — 
About 8 o'clock, the party sat down to an 
excellent dinner ; the following loyal and ap- 
propriate toasts were drank.— The King: God 
save the King.—The Queen and Royal Fami- 
ly : Merrily dane'd the Quaker’ s Wife.—Lord 
Lake and the Battle of Delhi: See the Con- 


quering Hero comes.—Lord Minto and the | 
Garb of 


Supreme Government of India: ‘The 
old Gaul.—General St. Leger and the Army 
of Bengai: British Grenadiers.—The Ho- 
nourable East India Company: Money in 
both Pockets.—The Ladies who have honour- 
edus with their company at dinner : 
of Patie’s Mill.—Colonel Morris and the Of- 
ficers at Barrackpore : Grenadiers’ March.— 
Lord Wellesley : Patrick’s day in the 
morning.—General Wellesley, and the Battle 
of Assye: Britons, strike home —The Navy: 
Rule Britannia.—The Duke of York, and the 
Army: Duke of York’s March.—To the me- 


mory of our Brother Officers, who fell in the | 


Jate glorious war ; this toast was encored.—A 
speedy and honourable Peace, o7 a long and 
glorious War, 
ITALY. 
Military Conscription.—Florence, March 
7. By a decree of M. Dauchy, counsellor 


of state and administrator of ‘Tuscany, the | 
{ shall 


laws of France respecting military service, 
have been put in force throughout Tuscany 
since the ist of this month. j 

State of the Population at Naples.—Since 
the French have been in possession of tints 
city, its inhabitants have been enumicrated, 
and found to exceed 500,000. 
sumption of grain is 5,000 measures: of oil 
1,200 quintals. As the supply of the city by 
water 1s closed by the English, 
leading to the interior have been repaired. 

PORTUGAL. 

State of Portugal.—In a preceding page 
we have inserted an extract of a letter trom 
one of our correspondents dated off the Tagus ; 
we have since received another, dated A pri 5. 
—‘* IT donot expect to see the Russian flect 
come out of the Tagus, unless to surrender ; 
from what I can learn, the admiral is not on 
the best terms with the French; nor indeed 
is there the least cordiality between them and 
the Russians ; the latter pay every attention 
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at the station, and a numerous | 
| pounds of bread gratis, per diem, to all offi. 


jesty’s proclamation, 
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and assistance to the distressed Portuguese 
while the ci-devant republicans treat them 
with unheard-of cruelty and sovereign con- 
tempt. That the Russians and Portuguese 
should hate the French, will not surprise 
you, as you were always convinced that the 
Freneb were never liked by any other nation, 
notwithstanding their projessions of * coming 
to make them happy.” 
PRUSSIA. 

Dearness of Bread.—Owing to the present 
high prices of corn, fourteen English ounces 
of rye bread now cost in Konigsberg three 
Prussian grosch: the king has ordered two 


on giving their receipt. 
SPAIN. 

Gold and Silver.—Cadiz, March 16. Ace 
counts from Spanish America, state, that im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver were accu- 
mulated there, waiting conveyance to Europe, 
The greatest want prevailed there of cloth, 
aud other articles. 

SWEDEN. 
State of public Spirit.—His Swedish Ma- 
touching the devy-en- 
the 14th March, 


cers on half-pay, 


hardware, 


masse, dated Stockholm, 


1808: “ We, Gustavus Adolphns, make 
known, that, as the eastern frontiers of 
the empire are already attacked by the 


enemy, ‘and those on the west and north are 
likewise threatened by the enemy, we feel 
ourselves called upon to make the utmost ex- 
ertions for the defence of our invaded country. 
For this purpose, and in order that we may 
be able to raise a sufficient force for attacking 
the enemy, it is our will that all young men, 
of 18 to 25 years, both inclusive, of what- 
ever rank or condition they may be, who 
have not enlisted in the regular army of mi- 
litia, or navy, shall hold themselves in readi- 
ness to take up arms for the defence of our 
native land, and assemble at such places as 
be pointed out to them, at a moment's 
notice.’—T'o shew the zeal of the Swedes in 
the honourable conflict in which they are en- 
we necd but mention tivo facts: ‘The 
sailors haying been ordered to attend at the 
offices in the respective districts, where they 
re registered, the wish of the king was com- 
municated to them by old naval officers, when 
without asking what their pay would be, they 
volunteered all toaman. ‘The navy was thus 
completed within a fortnight.-—The levy of 
all young men from 18 to 25 years, coustitut- 
ed no less than 280,000 men, since many 
who were above 25 under-rated their age, and 
others insisted on their right to serve their 
country. This number being fur more than 
is w anted, or the country could well support, 
the king has been oblig red to publish a procla- 
mation, stating how many, and no more, 
each district shall farnish ; aod also those whd 
are on no acecaunt to be enrolled, such as stu- 
dents at the universities, burghers, and me- 
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chanics.—These volunteers are now training 
im all parts of the country, and such is the 
public spirit, that many attend the drill who 
are not suffered to enlist. 

Russian Perfidy.—A series of state papers, 
developing a scandalous project of perfidy and 
seduction on the part of the Russian ministry, 
were found among the dispatches on a Russian 
courier, who was arrested on the 7th ult. on 
the Swedish territories, coming from St. Pe- 
tersburgh ; they were intended for M. Alopeus, 
the Russian minister at Stockholm. The 
king of Sweden has submitted them to his 
people, in the form of a pamphlet, published 
at Stockholm, with notes and coniments ex- 
planatory of each dispatch. His imajesty ob- 
serves: *€ Can a sovereign so fur forget himself! 
To descend to the obscure paths of freeson 
and corruption; to sacrifice the respect due by 
every lawful sovereign to the ues that unite 
subjects to their government—euch are the ex- 
amples afforded in an empire composed of ten 
different nations that hate each other !” 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Revolution at Bagdat.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr. Manesty, British agent at Bagdat:— 
It is really wonderful how safely I have con- 
ducted all the commercial coucerns under my 
management, and you will rejoice to learn 
that the resu!t, tn consequence of the revolu- 
tion, which, at Bagdat, on the 18th ult. de- 
prived the Bacha of life, will be according 


to all reasonable calculation, administrative of 
tranquillity and consequent encouragement of 


trade in this country. The Baciia was mur- 
dered by a Georgian favourite, who had con- 
nected himself with a person of Neseef Aga, 
the head of a party long inimieal to the Ba- 
cha’s government; and ou the day succeeding 
his death, his assassin and Nescef Aga were 
sla'n by the Bacha’s nephew, who immediate- 
ly assumed the government, and must be con- 
firmed in his uncle’s high and distinguished 
office from Constantinople.—‘* Thes the Ba- 
cha and Neseef Aga, the heads of the long- 
contending parties at Bagdat, have both fallen. 
Strife, animosity, and struggle for power, 
have ceased with their existence, and the Ba- 
cha’s nephew, now Solomon Bacha, is a 
young man of superior merit and liberality. 
T am on the best terms with him and his go- 
vernor here, Selin Aga, and, since the Ba- 
cha’s death, have rendered him essential local 
services.” 
NEW SOUTH WALES COLONY. 

By dispatches from governor Biizh, dated 
New South Wales, 10th of November: It 
appears that the colony does not enjoy a state 
of pe rfect repose and harmony. An opposi- 
tion had formed itself against the governor; 
and some of the letters which have been re- 
ceived speak of charges which are to be pre- 
ferred against him. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 

Cold Bath Kields Prison.— Extract from 
the Report of the Visiting Magistrates of the 
county of Middlesex, to whom it was referred 
to examine the allegations contained in the 
letter from Mr. Sheriff Phillips, to William 
Mainwaring, Esq. dated 13th November, 
1807. [Compare Panorama, Vol, @. 
1305 et seg.}.—Fhe committee appointed to 
inquire into, &c. &c. report, that the average 
number of confined, in the House of Correc- 
tion, since their Jast report, amounts to 273 ; 
and the average number of childres 18. That 
at their several meetings since their last report, 
they have directed the necessary articles to be 
provided fur the prisoners, viz. 100 pair of 
blankets, at 17s. per pair; 150 rugs for the 
beds, at Gs. 6d. each; 80 pair of men’s 
trowsers; 12 pieces of dowlas for women’s 
shifis; 3 dozen of men’s jackets ; 3 dozen 
of men's vellow stockings; 3 dozen of wo- 
menu's jackets ; 3 pieces of blue baize for 
women’s petticoats ; 3 pieces of white flan- 
nel for ditto ; 3dozen women’s blue stockings ; 
6 pieces of duck for new bedding; a new 
bedstead in the nursery ; some iron spoons 
for the children; a table for the women’s in- 
firmary ; a table forthe kitchen; a saucepan 
for the use of the female vagrants; 100 black 
and white varnished iron chamber pots. 
And vour said committee further report, that 
they have caused a small plan of the House of 
Correction to be engraved, and 100 copies 
thereof printed, for the use of the committee 
aud such other magistrates as may visit this 
prison.—A nd your suid committee further re- 
port, that they have directed that strong 
beer shall not be allowed in future to any of 
the prisoners, but such as are sick, aged, or 
infirm, and those attached to the Infirmary, 
and the female prisoners who shall be em- 
ployed in washing, and then at no greater 
rate than one pint per day each ; and that no 
prisoner have this allowance, unless the sur- 
geon and apothecary to the prisous shall give 
a written order for that purpose.—Your com- 
mittee think it necessary here to state, that it 
ap} eared to them upon a minute examination, 
that two of the three loaves which were 
found in and taken from the kitchen of the 
House of Correction to the Guildhall, London, 
were very stale, having been there some days, 
and belonged to the cook of the prison, and 
that the third was also what is called a stale 
loaf ; and that none of the loaves taken away 
were intended for or had been delivered to any 
cf the prisoners.—But your committee, for 
the further information of the court, have 
extracted from the book of the prison, the 
account of each day’s delivery of bread for 
the prisoners in the House of Correction since 
the first day of January last, and have sub- 
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joined the same to this report; whereby it 
will appear that the overweight of bread de- 
livered in the month of January 1807, was 
OOlbs; in the month of February 1807, 
27lbs ; in the month of March 1807, 42lbs; 
in the month of April 1807, 27]bs; in the 
month of May 1807, 13lbs; in the month 
of June 1807; 23ibs; in the month of July 
1807, 32lbs; inthe month of August 1807, 
80lbs; in the month of September 1807, 
7\lbs; in the month of October 1807, 85lbs ; 
and in the month of November 1807, 86lbs; 
making in the whole a total overweight of 
bread delivered for the prisoners in this prison, 
since the first day of January last, of 552 
Ibs.—Upou the whole therefore of this in- 
vestigation, it appears to your committee that 
the sheritt [Phillips] has been imposed 
upon, and that the statement made to him 
(which occasioned his writing the letter to the 
chairman of the session) originated in misap- 
prehension, and was altogether frivolous and 
unfounded. 

Imports and Expor!s (OMicial).—Account 
of the number of ships and vessels which 
have entered into and cleared outwards, into 
and from the Port of London, from the Ist 
of January to the last day of February, in 
the years 1805, 1806, 1807, and 1808 :— 
distinguishing the coasting from the foreign 
trade 

1805. 1806. 1807. 1808. 
Foreign inwards......195 368 312 393 

Do. outwards. ..208 250 357 27 
Coasters inwards....1750. 1737 2055 1908 

Do. outwards ...850 801 929 850 

Exports (Official).—Account of the real 
value of exports from Great Britain to Den- 
mark, from 5th January, 1798, to 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1808; distinguishing each year, the 
real value, and the foreign merchandize from 
the British manufactures :— 


British Foreign Total 
>. cea anc olonig 

1798 .... 369,749 223,192 592,941 
17909 ....<. 373,670 116,234 487 ,QU4 
1800 .... 358,324 240,069 598,993 
1801 .... 264,605 191,656 450,201 
1802 ,... 351,373 232,283 583,054 


1803 ... 1,852,607. 770,216 2,622,823 
1804 .... 3,809,603 1,722,458 5,532,001 
1805 .... 4,217,286 1,867,918 6,085,264 
1806 .... 1,420,290 627,181 2,047,471 
1807 .... 3,319,314 3,010,967 6,329,931 


Printed and Dyed Cottons (Official).— 
Return of the number of vards of printed 
and dyed Cottons, exported from Great Bri- 
tain to the United States of America, on 
which the bounty was claimed, in the years 


1805, 1806, and 1807; distinguishing the | 
Ports from whence exported, and the quan- | 


tity from each port in each year :— 


Names of the Ports. 1805. 1806. 1997. 
Yards. Yards. Yards. 


London. .4,622,339 6,447,397 7,209,149 
Liverpool. 5,254,441 9,493,741 8,630,154 
Bristol...... 8,400 


Glasgow & 
743,080 783,240 922,114 


Total 10,627,632 16,724,378 17,369,317 

Extraordinary Expences of the Army.— 
The account of the extraordinary expences 
of the army from the 25th of December, 
1806, tothe 24th of December, 1807, con- 
tains the following items of expenditure :— 
To bills of exchange drawn by R. Adair, 
minister at Vienna, for public services, 
£35,719. 1s. 2d.—To ditto by A. Staton, 
minister at Stockholin, £227,320.—To ditto 
by E. Thornton, minister at Hamburgh, 
#£19,800.—To the governor and compan 
of the Bank of England, on account of J. 
Hunt, Esq. treasurer of the Ordnance for 
60,000 muskets delivered out of the Ordnance 
stores to M. Alopeus, for the survice of the 
Emperor of Russia, £114,182. 16s—To W. 
Gorton, Esq. for a table for the officers of 
the life and foot guards on duty at St. James’s, 
from 25th March, 1806, to 25th Sept. 1807, 
£13,037 14s. 

Commerce.—By an account recently laid 
before Parliament, the following-appears to 
be the state of the trade between this country 
and the United States of America for the 
three last years: 

Exports to U.S. Imports from U.S. 

1805—11,446,093 — 4,070,803 

1800 —12,805,551° — 4,360,743 

1807—12,097,942 — 6,531,410 
Total 36,409,586Total 14,958,950 
Balance in favour of England, £21,440,636. 

The following is a view of our foreign trade 
with other parts of the world during the same 

Years Exports Imports 

1805 — 51,102,109 — 53,582,156 

1805 — 53,028,881 — 50,621,707 

1807 — 30,482,001 — 53,500,999 


Total 154,613,651 157,704,862 

Making a balance against this country of 
£3,091,211. 

Hence it appears, that, upon an average of 
the above three years, the general balance on 
the foreign trade of Great Britain, that with 
America excepted, was disadvantageous ; but 
as our exports to the United States exceeded 
our imports by £21,440,636, there is, upon 
the whole, a balance of £18,349,425, in fa- 
vour of this country. 

Militia Bounty.—It appears from an ac- 
count laid before the House of Commons, 
the sum fixed in each county or riding in 
England, as the average bounty for substitutes 
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in the Militia on the late ballot, are as fol- 
low :—Isle of Wight, 1°1.—Monteomery, 


161.—Raut band, 10]. 1s.——Middlesex, 171.—- 


181.—Durham, 181]. 18s. 
Cumber- 


Tower Han 8, 


ford, 4s.—Camibridge 


ucester, Nort Oxford, Suffolk, 
» Westmor 201. ea 
2il 16 —Essex, 
22). gs. —Dorset, Ca: rwall, and De rby, 241. 
—Worcester, 24] 10s.—Sulop and Brecon, 
251 4s.—Chester, 251. 11 and 
Surry, 261.—Bedford, 271.—Somerset 
10s.—W Its, 281. Outaan pion.2s3i 
—West Riding, Yorkshite , 8s.—Devort 


Kent, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
broke, and Radnor, 30). each—Caermarthen, 
3O0l. 4s. 114d—East Riding of York, 301. 7s. 
—Berks, 30]. 12s.—Leicester 311. 10s.— 
Sussex, 32]. 6s. 14d.—Lincoln, 331.—tTere- 
ford, Denbigh, Flint, aud Glamorgan, 351. 
each—Caernarvon, 37]. Os. §d.—Merioneth, 
38l.—Cardigan and North Riding, York- 
shire, 401.—Northumberland, 411. lis. 10d. 
Anglesea, 441.—Monmouth, 451.—Bucks, 
wo return. 

The Surplus of the co nsolidated Fund— 
remaining in the exche quer for the disposition 
of parliament, upon the 5th day of April, 
1808, after satisfying the sum of £3,750,000, 
granted out of the surplus of the consolidated 
fund, for the service of the year 1807, 
amounts tothe sumof £726,870. gs. 84d. 

Wool.—We state frown tengues stionable au- 
thority, that a decrease of 26,893 pieces of 
broad cloth has taken place in the woollen 
manufacture within the district of the Leeds 
cloth-halls, during the {&st year. In the two 
first quarters the number of pieces manafac- 
tur red ‘nearly equalled those in the correspond- 
ing quarters in the former year ; so hat in 
fact a diminution has arisen principally within 
the latter six months.—This article has been 
copied from the York Herald, and relates 
solely to Yorkshire. Wedo not know whe- 
ther the other cloth counties have been so 
uffected—we believe not. For the report from 
the con.mittee of the House of Commons 
on the state of the woollen manufactory of 
Engtan d, containing an account of the nun- 
ber of piece of broad cloth, made in the 
West-Riding of Yorkshire, from the year 
1725 to 1805 inclusive, and for the nartuws 
from 1737 to 1783, mipare Panorama, 
Vol. I. pp. 119 to 13 

Spansh Weol Produce ar 
Or Lord Somervihe anish Ww 
in 1807, 709 fleeces of his Merino, and 
Merino and Rveland wool, sold for £651. A 


d annual anetion sale of 


Manufacture.— 
ool, clipped 


repository and intende 

Merino wool, &c. isfixedin Mr. Sadler's 
og.—Mir. Frederick 
mi inufactared, from 


yarc, for July 

ith of Norwict 
Lord Somerville’s Spanish wool, shawls and 
stockings, one pair of which, of the 


usual size, were so fine as to have been drawn 
trough aring. From a written account by 
ir. Sintth, it appeared that 1b. of Merino 
wool would, when spun, run to ihe astonish- 
ing length of 46,000 yards.~—the same ma- 
nufacturer also shewed stockings and various 
coloured shawls, from his Mayesty’s Merino 
wool, of which the shoof and flowers were 
composed, bui the chain was silk. 

he Caledonia, of 134 
or launching at Ply- 


New first rate dake! 


1S, 1S nearly rea 


mouth, and will Be MI the stocks the last 
tidein Jume. She carries on each deck the 
following number of guns 
Upper gun-deck 
On the G 
On the quarier-deck ........ 16 


Folkestone IZarbour.—Tie directors of 
Folkestone harbour have adopted the smal- 
ler plan of their engineer, which will con- 
tain about twenty-four acres at high water ; 
this will completely accommodate the trade 
of the town, and aflord shelter for coasting 
vessels, At Folkestone, where the coast is 
much exposed to South-west winds, circum- 
stances are particularly inviting to the means 
of protection ; for the clifls, which are prin- 
cipally composed of clay, including | many 
regular strata of hard stones, have, in the 
lapse of years, been setaleed down and de- 
composed, so as to leave immense quantities 
of loose rocks so deposited above the level 
of low water as to mark out the foundation 
for piers of any extent that may be desirable, 
and to furnish, on the spot, materials of 
excellent quality for building them  substan- 
tially, at the Teast possible expence.—As the 
rocks have generally been regularly strati- 
fied, it is the intention to take them in the 
state they are found and place them in the 
piers without any workmanship or mortar: 
selecting those most regular in their form for 
the fronts of the walls. The work is to be 
begun on or before the first day of May. 
Mungo Park.—We must, we fear, aban- 
don the faint hopes that we are still disposed 
tocherish of the safety of this imdefaugable 
traveller. Previous to his setting out on his 
last journey, an arrangement, it appears, took 
place with government, by which, in the 
event of his not returning, a certain sum was 
to be appropriated for the benefit of his fami- 
ly. Among the sums voted in the House of 
in a Committee of Supply, are 
the following se the widow of Mungo 
Park, £3,236 10s.; aud to Thos. Anderson, 
father of Mr. er act who proceeded to 
explore Africa with Mungo Park, £1,084 
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n ASSESSED TAXES 
y : Ff to 74 Windows ... 44 5 O 
Accordingto the proposed Plan of the R. H. the 
\- CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER. 80 48:15 
Ve give the earliest insertion to the follow- 
0 ing schedule of augmentations included in 
the scheme of Ways and Means to mect ; 6 
4 the financial exigencies of the nation, as 120 ... 129 i: wth of 67 16 6 
sion ; as well on account of the general in- 
terest they excite, as of the particular con- 160 169 85 15 6 
cern which every individual of our readers 170 179 5 O 
participates in them. 180 and upwards 
INHABITED DWELLING HOUSES. 
Winpows, £ s 
As ehargeable in England and Wales. Rent ." to aS in re 1 6 
2 0. 2 3 
Scotland has an allowance of 2s. under this te oe 40 OF “upwards de 2 10 
of £. s. d. 
a Windows.. ... SERVANTS, each 
8 1 Servant 240 
9. .2 20 2 216 0 
10 eee 16 0 3 3 7 O 
49 6 Shy 4 9 0 
\- 14 ‘ . 6-3 6 7 416 0 
y - 700 8 30 
16 cent @ 9 5 12 6 
a5 910: 6 11... Orupwards 7 1 @ 
21 meaxne by Bachelors, the further 
23 Occasional gardener 060 
24 : 14 ial 6 Traveller, or rider... 28 0 
‘ 25 7 6 8 6 More than one, each 310 0 
4 28 17 190 Shopman ase * 
29 18 16 G 
e 30 .19 12 6 
7 20 6 Lads assisting in trade, &e. 060 
93 Servants let to hire 240 
re Four Wheel carriaGes,—each 
4 65 69 42 0 6 Every additional body ... 5 12 0 
Vous’ IV, (Lit, May, 1808.] O 
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CARRIAGES, with less than four Wheels. 
Every such Carriage (except 


taxed Carts,) drawn by one £. s. di 


Horse 5 18 
Drawn by two Horses ... 8 5 0O 
Every additional body ... 216 0 

Carriageslettohire ... 9 9 
Stage coach .., ... 9 9 0 
Job carriages... 5 Q 
Coachmaker... ... 0 6 0 
Every carriage he makes ~ 
with 4 wheels ... 
2wheels... ....011 3 
Dealer in carriages ... 0 6 O 
Every carsiage sold 4wheels it 2 6 
2wheels 0 11 3 


HORSES. 


3 418 6 
4 eee 6 2 0 
7 510 0 
510 0 
lo 
13 - 618 O 
14 ° | 
618 O 
5 18 O 
20 and upwards sen 
Other horses... -..  ... 14 O 
Husbandry horses, farm rent 

under £20 a year in 

under £10 in Wales or : 

DOGS. 


For the chace ... ... O 11 
Composition for akennel 34 0 


HORSE DEALERS. 
In London, and vicinity 22 10 0 
Elsewhere in G. Britain 11 5 0 
Hair powder... 1 6 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 
Where a carriage kept... 2,8 
Carriage not kept... ... 1 4 0 
Houseduty notcharged... 0 12 © 

. Game-keeper'slicence ... 1 1 0 
If not household servant 3 3 0 
kyery other person =... 3 3 @ 


DISTILLATION 
OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 
Panorama-Office, April 28, 1808. 


By PecuLiar FAvour we have received the 


subjoined Report in time for its appearance 
in our work, in the present monthly nuin- 
ber: the great interest which it has excited 
throughout the country, the magnitude of 
the object, and the VERY IMPORTANT IN- 
FORMATION it contains, have united in 
prompting us to an uncommon exertion. 
We, therefore, have inserted it entire, 
The Appendix, containing proofs and evi- 
dence, is very voluminous, and not yet ready. 
Our readers will perceive the necessity of 
recurring to a former Official Report, on 
the West Indies, given in Panorama, Vol. 
II. p. 1129. Additional information will 
be found inthe same Volume, pp. 457, 
473, 1145; also in Vol. ILI. pp. 484, 
1077. 


Report of a Commitice of the Honourable 


House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
how far, and under what Circumstances, it 
may be practicable and expedient to con- 
fine the Distilleries of the United King- 
dom to the use of Sugar and Molasses only ; 
and also what other Provision can be made 
Sor the Relief of the Growers of Sugar 
in the British West-India Colonies. 


The Committee felt it their first duty to ex- 


amine into the continuance of that severe 
pressure upon the Holders of West India pro- 
perty, and those connected with it, which 
was so Clearly proved before Your Committce 
of the last Session of Parliament. 


For this purpose the Committee called be- 


fore them several Genilemen connected with 
those Islands, and experienced in the Coloni- 
al Trade ; these Gentlemen fully confirmed 
the evidence given last year, and proved to our 
conviction, that the continuance of the pres- 
sure has materially added to its weight. 


It appears from accounts laid before us, 


that the price of Sugar has greatly diminished 
since 1799 ; the average price of 1800, was 
65s. percwt. ; the average of 1807, was 34s. 
per cwt. both exclusive of Duty. In conse- 
quence of that depreciation, and of the in- 
creased expense attendant on the cultiyation 
of the article, the situation of the Sugar 
Planter has been rapidly declining, till at 
length the value of the produce is, on an ave- 
rage, barely equal to the charges of produc- 
tion, leaving no rent for the laud, and no 
interest for the large capital employed upon it. 
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It appears that the obstacles opposed to the 
exportation of Colonial produce, added to its 
forced accumulation in the market from the 
Conquered Ovlonies, have been the principal 
causes of its depreciation; while the Planter 
has remained subject to a monopoly in favour 
of British produce and navigation, his exclu- | 
sive possession of the home market has been | 
interfered with; and, while the British con- | 
sumption has been increasing, the efforts he 
has made to meet it have turned entirely to his 
own disadvantage. 


It appears that the Planter eannot so with- 
draw his capital, diinish the extent, or 
change the object of his cultivation, as to 
procure for himself any adequate relief; and, | 
without Legislative intervention, there is no | 
prospect of his being extricated from his dis- 
tress. Annuitants dependant on West India 
property for their provision, have, in many 
instances, been totally deprived of that income. 

The increased price of all the usual articles 
of supply, added to the depreciation of Co- 
lonial produce, has deprived a great propor- | 
tion of the Owners of the resources where- | 
with to furnish the accustomed stores of food | 
and clothing for their negroes, and of duly 
providing for their superintendance : and, if | 
relief be not speedily applied, these stores 
must be actually diminished or withheld, 
whereby much painful privation will be suf- 
fered by the negroes, and discontent, if not | 
commotion amoag them, may be seriously | 
apprehended. 


In the Report of the Committee of the | 
Assembly of Jamaica, itis stated, that there | 
are oue hundred and fifteen Sugar Estates res- | 
peeting which suits are depending in the Court 
of Chancery; from which, and from other | 
evidence, it appears, that Foreclosures of Se- | 
curities on Property are become unusually 
frequent in the Island of Jamaica, which 
will deprive many Owners of their estates for 
sums quite disproportioned to their value. | 
Another effect from this cause will be, much | 
individual distress to the negroes, who in con- 
sequence of such Foreclosures, will in many 
instances be separated from their families. | 
From all these considerations, Your Com- 
mittee submit, thatthe case of distress thus | 
made out, is as urgent as it is severe; that | 
therefore it is not only necessary to adopt mea- | 
sures of permanent relief, but also such as | 
may have an early operation, and apply to | 


the coming crop, in order to prevent the accu- 
mulation of distress that will otherwise arise, 
before any such ulterior Regulations can take 
effect. | 


From the Accounts annexed to this Re- 
port it appears, that the quantity of Sugar | 
annually consumed in Great Britain and 
Ireland, on an average of 4 years, ending 
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1807 inclusive, was - - cwt. 2,636,658 
Average export from the United 
Empire, during the same pe- 


riod, to Foreign Parts, was - 972,220 


| Importation, for the year ending 


5th January 1808, not inclu- 

ding the import into Ireland di- 

rect, was - - - + - = 3,651,686 
The quantity exported to Foreign 

Parts, was - - «= = 1,130,534 


Leaving for Home consumption- 2,521,152 


Should there be no export to the Continent 
in the course of 1808, a quantity, equal to 
what was exported during 1807, as. above 
stated, will be thrown upon the market for 
home consumption ; to which must be added, 
the quantity of Sugar which may be expect- 
ed from the Danish Islands; and the conse- 
quence of such a glut must necessarily be, a 


, very considerable deduction in the price of 


Sagar, unless an additional vent shall be 
found at home to take.ofi the surplus. 

The following Calculation shews the in- 
creased consumption of Sugar in the British 
Empire within the last 22 years ; also a com- 
parative Statement of the actual production of 
the British Colonies with British consump- 
tion, and of the surplus production of the 
British Colonies; with the demand fer Su- 
gar at the British market for the use of the 
Continent, during the short interval of Peace : 
Annual consumption of Sugar in Great Bri- 

tair and Ireland, average of 5 

yearsending 1785 - - £1,422,024 

| average of 4 years, end- 

ing 1807- - - - - = - 2,636,658 


Iucreased consumption - - 1,214,634 


Average annual Import of 1804, 
1805, 1806, and 1807, into the 
United Empire, was - - - 3,608,878 
Deduct, Import from conquered 
Colonies, ‘Trinidad, Demarara, 
St. Lucia, Surinam, St. ‘Toba- 
go, (supposing 1807 to be an 
average) - = = = 581,881 


Average annual Import ftom old 

British Colonies - - - - - 3,026,097 
Average annual Consumption in 

Great Britain®and Ireland, for 

the above period- - - - - 2,636,058 


Annual Surplus above Consump- 
tion, from our own Colonies - 390,339 


Average annual Export during 

Peace, 1802 and 18@3 - ~- = 1,708,758 
Average anuual Superfluity of old 

‘British Colonies, as above - 390.°."9 
O 2 
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Shewing the insufficiency of the 

present surplus produce of the 

old British Colonies to meet a 
. Continental demand, equal to 

that of the last Peace, tobe - 1,312,419 

With a view to apply as speedy a. relief as 
possible to the Case thus made out, Your 
Committee proceeded to consider of the expe- 
diciency of prohibiting. the Distilleries of the 
United Kingdom, or any part thereof, from 
the use of Grain, and confiping them to 
that of Sugar and Molasses. ‘This inquiry 
involving in it the interests of the Revenue, 
the Distillers, and the Landholders of the 
Country. Your Committee have gone 
through a long and minute investigation, 
with a view to ascertain how far these interests 
might severally be affected by the proposed 
restrieuion. 

It appears from the Evidence of Mr. Jack- 
son, that the Revenue received from the Eng- 
lish Distilleries amounts to near £2,000,000, 
and is collected at the expense of one half- 
penny in the pound. This Revenue arises 
froma Duty of 1s. 44d. per gallou of Wash ; 
100 gallons of Wash are produced from about 
one quarter of Corn; and the allowed pro- 
duce of Spirit from that quantity of Wash 4s 
19 gallons, at 1 to 10 over hydrometer proof. 
The Customs Duty on the cwt. of Sugar is 
273; two cwt. of Sugar will produce 100 
gallons of Wash, which will produce 22 
gallons of spirit at ito 10 over hydrometer 

root. 

The present Duty on Sugar Wash is 
2s. OFd. per gallon. If Sugar were to be 


used without any alteration of the rate of 


Duty, the Revenue would gain; but the 
cost of the raw material would be greatly 
increased, and a proportionable rise tn the 
price of spirits to the consumer would be the 
consequence. 

it would be desirable therefore that some 
modification of the Duty should take place. 

It appears from a calculation of Mr. Jack- 
son, that taking the price of Barley at 43s. 
per quarter, and of Malt at 80s. per quarter, 
116 gallons of Corn-Wash (producing the 
same quantity of Spirit ‘as 2 ewt. of Sugar) 
would, in Materials and Duty, cost the 
Dis iller 10s. 41d. per gallon, of which 7s. 
104d. would be the Duty to Government ; 
taking the price of Sugar at 60s. per ewt. and 
reducing the duty on the Wash to Is. 2id. 
per gallon, the cost to the Distiller would be 
10s. 104. per galion, of which the Duty 
would be 7s. 10d., bringing the Duty, under 
the proposed restriction, to within a fraction 
of what it now is. 

The Malt Duty being much mote easily 
evaded than the Customs Duty on Sugar, 
which in fact is little if at all eluded, it ap- 
pects that that Duty ought to remain as it is, 
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and that the reduction ouglit to take place in 
the Duty on the Wash. There is, on ac- 
count of the quicker dissolution of the mate- 
rial, a greater facility of fraud in the case of 
Sugar than of Corn-Wash ; but on the whole, 
the chances of fraud would be diminished, 
the profit of it lessened, and the loss to the 
Revenue, even if it were practised, would 
not be so great. 

Under these limitations, Your Committee 
are induced by the evidence before them, to 
hope that the Excise Regulations may be so 
arranged, without any great or inconvenient 
alteration, as to prevent any material injury 
to the Revenue from the proposed suspension. 
—In Scotland» the system of collecting the 
Duty is diflexéxt and more complicated. 

In the Lewlands of Scotland there is an 
annual Licence Duty of £162 per gallon on 
the contents of the Sull; for which the Dis- 
tiller is permitted to make 2,025 gallons of 
Spirit within the year, the Licence expiring 
whenever that quantity appears to have been 
made. This Duty amounts, on the gallon 
of Spirit, to 1s. 7d. two-tenths. There is a 
Wash Duty of 5d. which, computed at the 
rate of 164 galls. per cent. on the 100 gallons 
of Wash, amounts to 2s. 6d. three-tenths ; 
and there is a Spirit Duty of 1s. ; the total 
being 5s. Id. per gallon. 

The lower per-centage on the Wash is occa- 
sioned by the rapid mode of distillation which 
is imposed upon them by Law, and which 
subjects them to a constant waste of materia}, 
which they censider as a species of indirect 
Duty. 

Sugar, it appears, would be better adapted 
to their qnick mode of distillation than Corn, 
asin the Wash from the former there is no 
such residuum as there is in the Wash pro- 
duced from the latter. There is, sherebite, 
no reason to suppose that the same per-cent- 
aye of 22 gallons of Spirits from 100 gallons of 
Sugar Wash might not be expected in Scot- 
land as wellas in England. 

As it would be adviseable, for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Jackson, to retain the whole 
of the Customs Duty on the Sugar, it would 
only be necessary to make a certain reduction 
in the Duty on the Wash, or on the Spirit. 

The present distinctions in favour of the 
Highland Distiller (by which he is required 
to produce only 10 per cent. on the Wash, 
and is charged with a Duty amounting on the 
whole to 4s. 5d. per gallon of Spirit, instead 
of 5s. 14d. arose from an alledged inferiority of 
the material from which he works. Under 
the proposed restriction (the material being 
the same as that used by other Distillers) the 
the same per-centage of 22 gallons would of 
course be required. If it shouldbe thouglit 
fit to charge the same amount of Ljuty, it 
would only be necessary to apply the principle 
before recommended. The process of working 
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is slower than in the Lowlands, and, on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining fuel, it 
might be proper to le.ve that, as it is now 
established. 

The trades for export from England to 
Scotland, and vice versd, and for home con- 
sump.ion, are separately carried on, and under 


separate regulations. If therefore, it should | 


be deemed expedient to confine the prohibi- 
tion to England, there could be no difficulty 
én sn)jjecting the Scoich Export-trader to that 
prouioiion, as he is to other regulations im- 
posed on the English Distillers, But the partial 
adoption of this measure in any part of this 
Island would afford so strong a temptation in 
the other to smuggle the Corn Spirit which 
they would be entitled to manufacture, into 
the part subject to the prohibition, that much 
de'riment would accrue to the Revenue there- 
from : and, indeed, there seems to be no 
good reason connected with the Revenue why 
this measure should not be extended to Scot- 
land. Much illicit trade is undoubtedly 
carried on in the Highland district, and the 
proposed restriction would. encourage it, toa 
certain degree on account of the preference 
entertained for Corn Spirit; but the frauds 
practised in evading the Malt Daty, by 
the licensed Distillers, would be efiectually 
stopped. 

The collection of the Irish Revenue is 
ultimately regulated by the quantity of the 
Spirits, and is necessarily attended with more 
checks than in England. 

A Duty of 4s. is charged on the gallon of 
Spirit. The mode of working the Distilleries 
is, by a certain number of Doublings or 
Charges of the Still, required within twenty- 
eight days. There are three stages in which 
the Duty is checked, on the Pot-Ale or 
Wish, at the rate of 10 gallons of Spirits to 
100 gallons of Wash; on the Singlings or 
low Wines, at two-fifths of Spirits; and on 
the Spirits according to the quantity; no 
reference whatever being had to the strength. 

Should it be thought fit to extend the pro- 
hibition to Ireland, a modification of the 
rate of Duty would be required, on the prin- 
ciple before stated. If the number of Donb- 
lings is to continue to regulate the Duty, the 
amount of the Charge ought to be caleulated 
on the utmost possible number of Workings, 
which has been the principle on which the 
laws for collecting the Revenue have been 
made. The number of Workings has been 
gradually and progressively increased, and 
it is apprehended may admit of still further 
increase. 

The substitution of Sugar for Grain in Irish 
Distillation would undoubtedly so far prove be- 
neficial to the Revenue of that country, as it 
would prevent all fraud on the material to be 
usde, The frauds on the Malt Duty, whichare 


stated to be enormous, so far as concerns the 
Distilleries would be prevented. 

It is stated, however, that it would be im- 
possible to restrict the Irish licensed Distillers 
to the use of Sugar, their numbers being to 
those of the English Distillers in the propor- 
tion of five to one :—That it would be very 
difficult to prevent them from using Com 
Wash, which (under pretence of obtaining 
Yeast) they would procure of the strength re- 
quisite for their purposes from the Breweries, 
whicli are not subject to the Excise, except- 
ing in as far as relates to the Malt Duty. This 


| practice they are stated to have followed when 


the distillation from Corn was last prohibited. 

It is, however, admitted, that if proper re- 
gulations could be devised, and the vigilance 
of the Revenue Officers could be relied on, 
the frauds might in a great measure be pre- 
vented. But there would, it appears, be 
considerable difficulty in framing pe regula~ 
tions, or in inducing the Officers suddenly to 
change their relaxed conduct, and in many eases 
corrupt behaviour, te which they have been 
unfortunately too much addicted. This diffi- 
culty with regard to the Officers would add te 
the facilities to fraud arising from the more 
rapid dissolution of the Sugar, which even of 
itself would render it far from easy to get aa 
accurate account of the Wash. 

The enormous amount of the illegal distilla- 
tion in Ireland (which is chiefly practised in 
the North) is urged as a strong objection to 
the proposed measure. 

The very. great preference entertained by 
the people for Cora spirits; the consequent 
hopes of sending them to other parts of the 
country, where there are fewer illicit Stills ; 
and the desire which would be created in 
landholders to find a market for their Corn, 
thus excluded from the legal. Distilleries, 
would, it seems, operate to the great detri- 
ment of the Revenue, by tempting an in- 
crease of private Distillation, which would 
be entirely from Corn ; and if so, whatever 
that increase should be, the Revenue would 
receive additional injury to thatamount, with- 
out causing any additional consumption of 
Sugar. 

This objection would, however, not apply 
in case of a serious apprehension of scarcity, 
because the inhabitants would then be active 
in stopping the use of Corn in the illicit Dis- 
tilleries. 

The detail of regulation which would be 
necessary to protect the intercourse of Spirits 
from Ireland would be considerable, and your 
Committee pass by that subject, leaving it 


. for the consideration of Parliament. 


In case it should be thought inconvenient 
to extend the restriction genersl'y to Ireland, 
it were to be wished that the Distillation for 
export from thence, might be confined to Sus 
gar. Under such a regulation, however, con- 
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siderable inconvenience might arise from the ; made from Molasses, might with equal profit 
probability that a great deal of Corn Spirit | 


would be exported ynder the pretence of ex- 
porting Sugar Spirit. ‘This too would be an 
inconvenience superadded to the risk arising 
from the illicit trade, as above stated. 

On the whole, if it should be deemed ex- 
pedient to contine this measure to Great Bri- 
tain, your Committee would recommend a 
suspension of all intercourse in Spirits be- 
tween the two Islands, as the best security to 
the British Revenne and Manufacture, such 
suspension to continue while the Corn Dis- 
tillers should be restricted in Great Britain. 
With a view to afford security to the Revenue 
as well as to protect the interest of the present 
Corn Distillers, it would be an indispensable 
measure, to whatever part of the Empire the 
suspension of the use of Grain in the Distil- 
leries should be applied, to confine the power 
of distilling from Sugar to the houses now en- 
gaged in the Malt Distilleries. 3 

Fhe Maidstone Distillery was established 
under a particular Act of Parliament, and 
works for a particular object, with different 
materials from the ordinary Distillers. That 
house cannot make a Spirit from Sugar similar 
to that they now make from Corn. Were 
this Distillery allowed to go on working from 
their present materials, the rest of the trade 
being subject to the suspension, the injury 
that would accrue both to the Revenue and the 
other Distillers need scarcely be pointed out. 
This peeuliar mode of Distillation ought, 
therefore, to be suspended during the operation 
of the proposed measure. But your Com- 
mittee recommend that for that period the 
Proprietors ought to be allowed to enter and 
work from Sugar as ordinary Distillers. They 
were not allowed so to work during the last 
prohibition, and suffered accordingly. It is 
stated that they now pay £30,000 per ann. to 
Government, which would be lost, while an 
encouragement would be given to the smug- 


be made froin Sugar. 
It appears from the aecount of Mr. Jagk- 


son, that, calculating from the quantity of 


ailing of Hollands Geneva, of which their | 


spirit is the rival. Against this loss, how- 


ever, must be setthe probable legal importa- | 


tion of Hollands Gin, which pays a much 
higher duty, and the additional quantity ot 
Sugar Spirit that would’ be manufactured and 
consumed. 

Your Committee are not prepared to give 
any decided opinion as to the propriety of per- 
rnitting the use of Molasses’ in distillation. 
Thatarticle being the produce of refined Su- 
gar, and a Drawback being allowed on the 
exportation of that Sugar equal to the whole 


Spirits that pay Duts, the distilled produce 
of 304,206 quarters of Grain is consumed in 
England, a considerable. portion of which 
Spirit is manufactured in, and imported 
from Scotland and Ireland. By the same 
evidence, the quantity of Grain distilled in 
Scotland, for their home consumption, 
amounts to 147,588 quarters. By the Ex- 
cise Return from that Country (which is ex- 
clusive of the export to England, and_ inclu- 
sive of the import of English Barley for the 
Distilleries, which is considerable every year) 
itis stated at 169,367 quarters. Mr. Jack- 
son's calculation for Ireland is formed on an 
average of two years, ending in 1806, and 
is far below the quantity since consumed. 

Another evidence states the quantity of Corn 
used in Irish distillation at 333,333 quarters ; 
—the quantity used in Scotland at 155,555 
quarters ; and in England, including the im- 
portation from Scotland and Ireland, at 
201,166 quarters ; making 780,054 quarters 
for the use of the Distilleries of the United 
Empire. It is difficult to get any very pre- 
cise information on this head. But taking 
780,000 as the whole quantity ; taking Mr. 
Jackson’s account for England at about 
300,000; the Scotch Excise Account 169,000; 
the total for Great Britain 469,000, would 
leave the remainder, or 311,000 quarters, for 
the consumption of Ireland. 

It appears however, by an official Return 
from Ireland, that the quantity of Grain 
used for distillation there is computed at 
890,000 barrels, at pounds per barrel ; 
three-fourths of that Grain are Oats. 

In order to form their opinion on the man- 
ner in which the proposed restriction would 
affect the cultivation of Barley in this 
Kingdom, Your Committee entered into 
a long and minute examination of various 
persons connected with the agriculture of the 
Country ; some possessing local and practical 
knowledge, others well known as being capa- 
ble of affording the most extensive general 
lnormaton, 

‘The opinion of these persons is, that Bar- 
ley is essential to the cultivation of the Bar- 


| ley Districts of England ; that on such soils 


no other crop could be advantageously substi- 
tuted in us room; tliat the Distilleries are 


| looked to as a source of considerable influence 


Duty, no abatement of Duty could be afford- | 
| Growers of Barley, by diminishing the mar- 


ed on the Molasses Wash, such as has been 
recommended in the case of Sugar Wash. 
Jt besides appears, that the material of Sugar 
is equally Lleasttiiediis to the manufacturer, 


and produces a Spirit equally pure, and as | 


cood for all purposes. Graney, whichis now 


on the price of the article, and that the pro- 
posed restriction would be injurious to the 


ket for that artiele. The efiect of this would 


be, in their opinion, a reduction in the price ; 
on the supposition of an average crop, and 
that the same quantity continued to be sown; 
or, if to avoid the effects of depreciation jn 
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the market, a less quantity were to be culti- 
vated, the farmers would be injured by being 
driven outof their usual course of cropping, 
and by the forced application of the land to 
— produce less suited to the nature of the 
Soll. 

Mr. Arthur Young, Secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, has stated the quantity of 
Barley grown in England at about 4,800,000 
quarters, and calculates the quantities used 
in the Distilleries at 300,000, or 1-16th of | 
thatamount, He believes, that to withdraw | 
from the market even that small proportion, | 
would have a great effect in lowering the price | 
of the article. He conceives, however, | 
that the depreciation, or the alarm of it, | 

{ 


cannot have any effect on the quantity sown 
this year, but on that sown in the next year ; 
which effect ‘* would depend entirely on the 
*« idea of the public relative to having a dif- 
«© ferent motive this time twelve months, for 
** repeating the stoppage, from any which 
“* operates at. present.” He thinks that in 
the eventof an abundant harvest, the restric- 
tion would prove peculiarly hard upon the 
Farmer, and arrest him in every exertion of 
his industry. 

Another Witness states, that the Farmers 
conceive the Distilleries to be a source of 
greater influence on the market than they 
really are. He thinks the proposed suspen- 
ston would act as a greater discouragement 
than it ought, and that the Farmer (aciing 
under exaggerated reports) would uot sow his 
usual quantity of Barley. 


It is to be observed, however, that the ef- 
fect of clamour or alarm is from its nature but 
temporary, and would assuredly die away if 
any equivalent were found for the privation 
that caused it ; such an equivalent would be 
found in the increased demand which would 
arise from any failure in our usual importation 


of Grain. Moreover, as the quantity sown 
this year will not be affected by the proprend 
restriction, and as there is no ground to sup- 
pose that a similar measure will take place | 
next year, the very re-opening of the Distil- 
leries to the produce of his industry cannot 
but do away any evil occasioned by the effect 
of a temporary alarin. 

It appears that in the Districts peculiarly 
adapted to Barley, that Grain pays better 
than Oats, and prepares the ground better for 
the Wheat that usually concludes the course. 
It is also generally preferred ta Oats for the 
purpose of sowing with Grass, and is con- 
sidered as infinitely less exhausting to the soil. 
It is stated in a part of the evidence, that in 
the Barley Districts the number of sheep 
maintained under the Turnip Husbandry is 
greater when Barley forms a part of this 
course, than it could be if Oats, or any 
other Grain were substituted for, it, as the 
Turnips can be kept on the ground longer if 


followed by a crop of Barley, than if followed 
by any other spring crep. 

Spring Wheat is not deemed admissible 
into the course of cropping, and the experi- 
nents tried with it are stated to have totally 
failed. It is admitted by some, that suppos- 
ing the price of Oats to beso raised as to be 
put incompetition with that of Barley, such 
a rise, coupled with the greater quantity of 
the former produced on an acre of land, might 
induce some Farmers to have recourse to that 
crop ; though it seems generally to be con- 
sidered, that such acourse would be inexpe- 
dient to be taken on land superiorly calculated 
for the growth of Barley. 

There isa peculiar circumstance attendant 
on Norfolk, which, in the estimation of per- 
sons connected with that county, would make 
the proposed restriction bear harder on them 
than on the Farmers in any othe; Barley Dis- 
trict, namely, the annual export of Barlev 
to Scotland, which is considerable, and 
which would thus be cut off. It also appears, 
that the culture of Barley is essential to the 
Turnip Husbandry as there practised with so 
much success. 

It is however generally admitted that there 
are many parts of England to which these 
objections do not apply ; and where the cul- 
tivation of Oats, supposing the price, to rise, 
might be substituted for that of Barley with- 
out any loss to the Farmer. 

With regard to the southern part of Scot- 
land, and the districts in the North into 
which the improved Husbandry has been in- 
troduced, it appears that spring Wheat has 
been much and very advantageously cultivated 
there of late years; and that the quantity of 
Barley grown has proportionably diminished. 
It appears, moreover, that Oats are not there 
deemed so exhausting a crop as they are in 
the South. Itis thought, however, that any 
impediment to the growth of Barley might 
be detrimental to the Landholder by lowering 
the price of Grain. 

In the Highlands, and those parts of the 
North Lowlands into which the improved 
system has not been introduced, or which, 
from the nature of their soil or climate, are 
under peculiar disadvantages, the case is dif- 
ferent ; very little two-rowed Barley is grown 
there, but the four-rowed Barley called Bere. 
In some parts of those districis, no Wheat 
is grown, and the proportion of Oats does not 
amount nearly to that of Bere, It is stated 
that any measure of discouragement to the 
culture of Bere would be detrimental, as it 
would be difficult to find a substitute for it; 
a considerable portion of it is said to be con- 
sumed in distillation, though what the pro- 
portionate amount of that is to the quantity 
grown could not be learned. It ought hete 
to be again remarked, that illicit distillation 
prevails considerably in the Highlands, and 
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North of Scotland, and that doubtless a great 
part of the Bere is consumed in that way. 

It appears to Your Committee, that consi- 
derable quantities of Wheat, Flour, and Oats, 
have been annually imported into Great Bri- 
tain for some years past, while the export of 
those articles has been very trifling. ‘lhe an- 
nual import and export of Barley is very 
small. ‘This furnishes a sufficient proof that 
we have of late years depended in some de- 
gree upon our Foreign connections for a sup- 
ply of food for the Inhabitants of this Coun- 
try, and Your Corimittee are not informed of 
any circumstances attendant on the late crop 
that can diminish the importance of that re- 
source. 

Your Committee taking into their most se- 
rious consideration the state of our Foreign. 
relations, and the consequent probability that 
our usual supply of Grain from Foreign Coun- 
trics may fail us, are naturally led to suggest 
measures of precaution which may eventually 
ward off so great an evil. 

It appears that about 470,000 quarters of 
Grain are annually consumed by the British 
Distillers, and a greater quantity in Ireland, 
and that the importation of Corn into Great 
Britain from foreign parts, exclusive of that 
from Ireland, has for five years past amounted 
to about 770,000 quarters. Under the pres- 
sure of an actual scarcity, there would be no 
hesitation in having recourse to a stoppage of 
the Distilleries Your Committee therefore 
submit, that the restriction ef that trade to 
the use Of Sugar for a limited time in Great 
Gritain only, (if the measure should be 
deemed inadmissible as to Ireland) would be 
a wise measure of precaution under our pre- 
sent prospects. It would ieave for the food 
of the people 470,000 quarters of Grain, a 
quantity greater than the importation of Oats 
in the last year. 

Aware however, that should any change 
of circumstances open our communication 
with the rest of the world, this measure 
might be rendered unnecessary in the view 
just stated—aware that although in the event 
of a deficient crop this year, the distress 
would be greatly increased if accompanied by 
a deficiency in ovr usual foreign supplies; 
yet, that in the event of a superabundant 
harvest, the proposed restriction m'‘ght be 
found very hurtful to the agricultural interests 
of the kingdom—aware that the return of 
peace might relieve the West India Planters 
from their present distress, and that probably 
some measures may be devised which may al- 
leviate that distress before the period to which 
it is — to limit this suspension shall be 
concluded,—Your Committee recommend in 
the strongest manner, that any Bill to be 
brought in, in consequence of this Report, 
should coniain a clause granting a power to 
the King in Council, upon a sufficient no- 
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tice, to do away the suspension, and allow 
the Distillers to carry on ode trade in the ac- 
customed manner. 

When it is considered how very small a 

rtion of the Barley grown in this kingdom 
is consumed by the Distillers, it is scarcely 
possible to think that the proposed measure 
itself can bear very hard upon the Grower. 
It is calculated that 1,200,000 acres are used 
for that purpose, of which about 80,000, or 
one-sixteenth, are sufficient to grow the whole 
quantity from which the Spirits consumed in 
England are produced. The quantity of Bar- 
ley and Bere grown in Scotland does not, in 
all probability, beara much less proportion to 
that consumed ina similar manner. There 
are doubtless many parts of the country in 
which the substitution of a different crop 
could be attended with no disadvantage, and 
might eventually be attended with profit. 
In the most cultivated parts of Scotland, in 
which a practical knowledge of agriculture 
exists in as great perfection as any where, such 
a substitution has been found actually to 
answer. 

It is to be remarked, that although it may 
be deemed disadvantageous to substitute any 
other Grain in the room of Barley, yet that 
the prices of Grain mutually operate npon 
each other, and that a rise or fall in the price 
of any one kind must have a corresponding 
influence on the prices of the rest; and that 
any alarm which might be created by this 
measure can only operate prospectively as to 
next year’s crop, from an expectation that 
the same suspension will again be resorted to. 

Your Committee trust, that on a full cone 
sideration of the subject, all apprehension will 
be done away by the power proposed to be 
vested in the King in Council. They are sen- 
sible that they should not have fulfilled the 
duties imposed on them by the House, unless 
they proceed to consider every possible mode 


| of relief for the proprietors of West-[ndia_es- 
| tate ; and they trust that they shall be ena- 


bled to suggest’ measures so permanently bene- 
ficial to that body, as to render it unnecessary 
for them again to apply for the interference 
of Parliament, even should the present ano- 
malons state of our foreign relations be pro- 
tracted. 

Your Committee are persuaded that the 

rmanent adoption. of this measure would 

attended with great evils tothe agriculture 
of the Country; they feel it incumbent on 
them to state, that nothing in the evidence 
before them could induce a recommendation 
to that effect ; they conceive that its frequent 
repetition would be still more hurtful ; and 
nothing but the strong case so clearly made 
out by the West India interest, coupled with 
the loss of our trade with the Countries from 
whence we derived a great proportion of our 
foreign supply, could prevail upon them to 
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advise even this slight temporary interference 
(guarded as it is by the proposed limitations) 
with an established system of agriculture. 
The peculiar situation of Ireland, the 
great difficulty of collecting the Revenue on 
Spirits there, the great prevalence of illegal 
Distillation, and the fear that this measure, 
together with the popular preference for 
Corn Whiskey might increase that trade to 
an unlimited amount, and interfere with any 
regulations that might be adopted for iis 
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Mr. Madociss possesses property in several 
counties of Wales—(and also in Lincoln. 
shire; fora town in which county (Boston) 
he now sits for the third time in parliament.) 
His principal residences are at Dolymyllynilyn 
in Merionethshire, and Tré-Madoc in Caer- 
parvonshire—here he laid the foundation of 


| an immense estate, and has created a flou- 


rishing district, by calling forth, in various 


| ways, its dormant resources, 


suppression, prevent Your Committee trom | 


decidedly recommending the extension of | 
this suspension to that country ; but they are | 


bv no means prepared to assert that such 


regulations may not possibly be devised as to | 


render its adoption there as practicable as iu 
Great Britain, They are unwilling to ex- 
press an opinion on this part of the question. 

Your Committee press upon the conside- 


ration of the House the severe loss that must | 
be felt by the Empire at large, and by no | 


partof it morethan by the landed interest, 
if some eflicient remedy should not save the 
West India Colonies from the disasters that 
await them. 

When it is recollected that this country 
derives from them a net Revenue on Sugar 


of £3,000,000 annually, besides the Duties | 


on the other articles of their produce ; that 


they take off manufactures and produce of | 
this country to the amount of £0,000,000 | 


sterling, to which considerations must be 


added the shipping they employ ard_ the | 
sailors bred in the trade; and that, were the | 
restriction taken off that now impedes the | 


export of Corn to the Colonies, they would 
iinport from hence, to the great advantage 
of the British landholder and merchant, a 
considerable proportion of what they now 
do from foreign parts; it is hoped that the 


House will think Your Committee warranted, | 


under the peculiar circumstances of’ the 
times, in recommending the suspension of 


the use of Grain in the Distilleries of Great | 
Britain, and their restriction. to the use of | 
Sugar for one year, from the first of July, 

1808, to the first of July, 1809, accompanied 
by the aforesaid discretionary power to be | 


vested in His Majesty. 


NORTH WALES. 
This division of Great Britain has been 


The pubiic improvements now executing 
in North Wales, from this gentleman's plans, 
are the following: 

1. A new harbour at 


Porthdynlleyn 


| Whence a safe and constant passage may be 


effected to Dublin, as there is, at all times, 
abundance of water for passage boats. This 
at undertaking, of which Mr. Jones Parry 


| 1s also an eminent promoter and holder of 


shares, will soon be contpleted. 

2. Anew road from this harbour to join 
the English roads, by which thirty miles will 
be saved to travellers fron: London to Dublin, 
independently of much time, and avoiding 
the delay and danger of crossing the Conway 
and Bangor ferries.* 

3, An improved line of perfectly level.road, 
from the habour of Porthdynileyn through the 
new town of Tre-Madoc to Worcester and 
London, by which forty miles will be saved 
between Dublin and London, and fifty miles 
between Dublin and Bath, Cheltenham, 
and the Western towns. This road Jeads 
through very beautiful and romantic seenery. 

4. An excellent road from Pont Aberglas- 
slyn to Tre-Madoc. was marked out 
on the ground by Mr. M.'s own hand, assis- 
ted by Dr. Morris, of Morva Lodge, on the 


| Sides of mountains so steep thata man could 


scarcely dare to walk upright. It is now 


finished, 


Jong in a dormant state ; but, of late, a vi- | 
gorous spirit of improvement manifests itself | 


in different counties, especially in Caernar- 
vonshire. Among the chief promoters of 
it, may be reckoned W. A. Madocks, Esq. 
M. P.—A concise statement of what has 
been done by this gentleman, in the short 
period of six years, will shew how greatly 
proprietors in this part of the kingdom might 
improve their rents, yet better the condition 
of the lower classes of the community, 


The improvements going forward at Tré- 
Madoc are—1. 4 Harbour on the south-east 
boundary of the estate : viz. Ynys-Congor.— 
2. A Canal from this Harbour to the town of 
Trt-Madoc—finished.—3. The Town of 
Madoc. This, when finished, will contain 
one street of a mile in length, and several 
cross streets, of a quarter of a mile each; 
besides three squares. There are already 
built « market-place, and elegant market- 
house; a large church, two excellent inns, 
and upwards of a hundred houses. A weekly 
market is established, with an annual fair, and 
races. The houses are all built of grey gra- 
nite, and covered with blue slaie The 


* Atone of these ferries 17 persons lost 
their lives in the mailboat, on Christmas 
day, 1806, and accidenis are continually 
happening. 

+ In addition to these buildings, he is, in 
many paris of the estate, erecting comfor- 


table cottages, with adue apportionment of 
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ground it stands on, with some hundreds of 
acres adjoining, was gained from the sea by 
embanking in 1800.—4.  Emlanking eight 
years ago 1800 acres of laud from the sea ; 
the greatér part of which lets from 30 to 45 
shiblings per acre.—5. Another Embankment 
és begun, of shorelands, contiguous, that 
will gain 35500 acres of equal value, which 
when finished, willbe the noblest thing of 
the kind hitherto undertaken in Britain. An 
iron rail-way will be placed on the top of 
the embankment, which will connect the 
counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, be- 
fore separated by this oozy inlet of the sea. 
On this great undertaking at Tré-Madoc, 
Mr. Loudon was consulted.—6. Ivrigating 
and flvoding a large proportion of the land 
gained from the sea.—7. Planting several 
hundreds of acres of rocky spots and moun- 
tainous steeps ; a work annually proceeding. 
So rapid has been the growth of these plan- 
tations, that the parts first planted are already 
worth from £60 to £100 an acre. A large 
nursery is established near the town, and 
considerable tracts of mountain are every 
year inclosed, and covered with larch. The 
scarcity of wood inthis part of Wales, and 
the importance of Ynys-Congor harbour, will 
render such plantations of great value in a 
very few years.—Q. Establishing a complete 
Woollen Manufactory on the estate, and 
in the town an improved tan-work in which 
the tormentil is used.—10. ‘I'o these may 
be added, the building of .an elegant villa, in 
a style, the simplicity of which corresponds 
with the nature of the scenery around it 
The disposition also of the extensive grounds ; 
the views from and round which for several 
mailes, are among the most singular and _ro- 
mantic in Wales.* 

These public ismprovementsare widely felt 
by the adjoining counties, and when the har- 
beur and new roads are finished (for which 
Mr. M. has obtained separate acts of par- 
Jiament) the influx of wealth into this part 
of North Wales, will totally alter and im- 
prove the condition of its inhabitants.—Com- 
pare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 

Increase of Population.—In 1800 a woman 
was living at Merthyr-Tydvill, in Wales, 
aged 94, who remembered when there were 
only 25 inhabitants in the parish, In the 
above year, a very intellizent Gentleman 


took the pains to ascertain the. population of 


that place, and found it to be 13,600. ‘This 
astonishing increase is attributed to the ex- 


land, which is as sound policy as it is real 
humanity. 

* Mr. M. has also built several a‘jacent 
villas, for the accommodation of his par- 
ticular friends; thus uniting the high plea- 
sures of a select society, to the rural quiet, 
aud agricultural comforts of the country, 


tensive iron works established there; and so 
crowded was the place, that twelve men and 
one woman resided in one apartment, of 
twelve square fect, which served them *¢ for 
parlour, for kitchen and all.” The men 
worked in the mines, six by day, and six 
by night :—three beds served them all; thus 
the rooin was constantly occupied by seven 
persons. 

Agriculiure.—A new Agricultural Society 
has been established in North Wales, under 
the title of “ The Penllyn and Endernion 
Agricultural Society,” in the county of Me- 
rioneth; which has offered premiums for 
the best cart-stallions, bulls, heifers, and 
Welsh tups; the best crops of turnips and 
vetches; the best quickset fence; and re- 
wards to husbandry labourers who have 
brought up the greatest number of children 
without parochial relief, &c. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, April 26, 1808. 


The acquisition of knowledge by anticipa- 
tion, is somewhat like the mysterious book 
which the prophet received from the hand 
of Omniscience,—though ‘* sweet in the 
mouth,” that is, gratifying for the moment, 
it was, ‘* bitter in the stomach,” that is, 
painful when digested, insomuch as it com- 
prized predictions of melancholy and afflictive 
eveuts. This may be truly alledged in regard 
to those who have dieectes their attention to 
the political incidents which ate now passing 
in the world. It has been the lot of the 
PanoraMA for many months past, either to 
relate commotions which have actually taken 
place in varions parts, or to anticipate those 
revolutions, which time is gradually dis- 
closing. Among the most striking of these, 
is that which has lately happened in Spain. 

In our third volume, page 651, et a/. we re- 
lated occurrences in that kingdom, which 
were ‘ calculated not only to fill the politi- 
cian with perplexity, but the sympathetic 
mind with horror.” The alledged attempt of 
the Prince of Asturias against the authority 
of his. father the King, was, and still cou- 
tinues to be, involved in the greatest obscurity. 
We did not venture to give a decided opinion 
on its credibility, bat we hinted atthe personal 
character of the monarch, as ‘* engrossed hy 
the pleasures of the chace ;"—at that of the 
Queen, as little creditable to the modesty of 
her sex ;—at that of the Prince of the Peace, 
as being ‘‘ a statesman distinguished more for 
his manly figure and athletic form,” than for 
his mental abilities, or the judicious line of 
politics adopted by him: raised from the 
ranks to the most eminent stations, he did 
not possess comprehensive views of the true 
policy of the nation he governed, but seems 
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to have brought with him the confined ideas, 
and the uncorrected prejudices of his original 
station in life. He seems rather to have been 
led by passion, than by judicious policy in 
his conduct toward the French revolutionary 
government. He attacked that nation with- 
out making proper preparations to support 
that attack in a manner equal to the national 
dignity and power of Spain; and when he 
met with a repulse he acted with equal im- 
becility in accepting terms of peace, which 
were dictated by the foe. The crafty ne- 
gociators on that occasion, contrived to rivet 
the chaius of bondage on the ill-fated King 
of Spain, They gave him a truce, which a 
statesman of spirit would have scorned to 
accept. ‘They rendered the kingdom of Spain 
with all its territories, a satellite to follow 
the motions of its primary: they bound it 
to declare war or to make peace, as France 
declared war or made peace, and they sti- 
pulated for the ait payment of such 
considerable sums in bullion, as would have 
exhausted the currency of most other king- 
doms of Enrope ina short time. To this 
Spain submitted, and actually made several 
payments, He, who was haughty to excess 
in the time of apparent prosperity, was de- 
jected to absolute despondence, at the dreaded 
approach of adversity. The characteristic 
debility of this upstart grandee could not 
escape the penetration of the Devastator of 
Europe, who found him unfit to serve 
his greater purposes, as being devoid of that 
firmness of mind which is demanded by ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Bnonaparte treat- 
ed the Prince of Peace with contempt : and 
if the incidents we have alluded to above, 
were plarined by that statesman, we canuot 
think too meanly of his abilities. 

We learn, that about the middle of last 
March, the crisis of affairs in Spain began 
to render itself perceptible to observers ; the 
different parties into which the grand council 
was divided could no longer be concealed ; 
the march of the French armies into Spain 
and Portugal, transferred the power of the 
country from the natives to these foreign 
troops. The principal towns of Spain, @s- 
pecially the naval arsenals, were occupied hy 
these intruders, and thus there remained not 
even the same means of escape for the royal 
family of Spain, as the royal family of Por- 
tugal had happily availed itself of. Never- 
theless, report states that the Prince of Peace 
had excited the King of Spain to make the 
same attempt: but the firmness of one of 
the secretaries of state disappointed the pro- 
ject. Contradictory orders were given, and 
every day shewed the fluctuations in the 
royal mind and councils. On the 16th of 


March the King published a proclamation, 
which restored for a moment some degree of 
order among his people. 


3ut on the 17th 
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the populace of Madrid rose in commotion— 
the soldiers were embarrassed—the guards 
knew not how to act—even some of the mi- 
nisters are said to have circulated handbills in 
the surrounding villages, stating the injminent 
danger of the country. ‘Thus roused, the 
peasants on the 18th hurried in crowds to 
Aranjuez: tumult ensued : the palace of the 
Prince of Peace was attacked, the gates were 
forced, the apartments were desolated, and 
the furniture was destroyed. The timid 
Prince of Peace disappeared, and his brother, 
the commandant of the life guards was ar- 
rested by his own soldiers. ‘The Prince of 
Peace was dismissed from his offices by a 
proclamation from the King, and after con- 
cealing himself duriug thirty-six hours, he 
was arrested in a garret in his own house. 
The tumult increasing, on the Igth the 
King thought proper to publish the tollowing 


Roya. Decreg. 


My habitual infirmities not permitting me 
to support any longer the important burdens 
of the government of my kingdom, and it 
being requisite for the re-establishment of 
ny health, that I should enjoy in a more 
temperate climate a private life ; I have de- 
termined, afier mature deliberation, to ab- 
dicate my crown, in favour of my heir, my 
dearly beloved son’ the Prince of Asturias. 
My royal will, therefore is, that he should 
be recognised and obeyed, as King and na- 
tural Lord of all my king:!oms and sove- 
reignties, and in order that this Royal Decree 
cf my free and spontaneous abdication; may 
be exactly and duly fulfilled, vou will com- 
municate it to the council, and to all others 
whom it may concern. 

Done at Aranjuez, 
the i8th March, 1808. 

Don Pevro Cevauos. 


The reign of Ferdinand VII, late the Priuce 
of Asturias, commences with disturbances of 
no ordinary description : to allay them, and 
to restore Spain to its dignity, will ask the 
wisest coulisels of the most vigorous mind. 
—It is difficult to foresee with precision 
the character of the new reign: but we 
should not be surprized to find, that after a 


I, Tue Kine. 


short sovereignty, of feverish existence, its 


termination should be perfectly in character 
with its commencement. Notwithstanding 
the accession of the house of Bourbon to the 
throne of Spain, the French character has 
been little respected in+ that country, and the 
partwhich the present raler of France has 
taken in these disturbances cannot possibly 
tend to conciliate the minds of the ancient 
grandees of this kingdom. Some even go so 
far as to think that sentiments of resistance 
still rankle in the bosoms of some individuals 
of that order: and of the populace at large. 
The establishment of the French armies in the 
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heart of Snain, may preserve public order, 
without eradicating private sentiments. 

Bonaparte was expected at Madrid, to 
which circumstancs no donbt the Britiso 
governor of Gibraltaz would pay proper atten- 
tion. 

Whether, ifthe Spanish colonies were not 
of suficient importance to be entitled to some 
consideration, the throne of Spain would be 
occupied by a lineal descendent of her kings, 
may be the subject of doubt. When their pro- 
vinees shall have followed the example of the 
moiher country in admitting a French force, 
their fie may be easily anticipated : and their 
fate will be felt by its re-action on the king- 
dom of Spain itself. 

The riches of Mexico have long been a 
temptation to the cupidity of France, and 


whether they will fall under the dominion of 


that country, or of North America, may not 
be easy to foresee. North America indeed pro- 
fesses itself to be desirous of keeping clear 
from European polities. But, is this profes- 
sion real? And if real, will she be able 
to verify it by her conduct ? Certainly at 
this moment is pressed and threaten- 
ed by French influence, and urged by British 
persuasion. Qvr minister Mr. Rose who was 
sent over for the purpose of explaining the 
the affair of the Chesapeake, is returned— 
we wish we could add—completely successful 
in regard to the objects of his mission, Ame- 
rica continues her embargo on all mercan- 
tile vessels. America has refused accommo- 
dations to British men of war who lately visit- 
ed her ports: her conduct in denying a sup- 
ply of water to the Squadron under the order 
of Admiral Duckworth, will not increase the 
number of her partizans (if any there were) 
in the British Navy. In the mean while, 
her commercial interests are in a state of en- 
tire stagnation. The products of her country 
are useless and worthicss. She can neither 
consume them herself, nor send them to a 
market. The population of her coast towns 
js in distress for want of employment, and 
what deserves especial notice, the majority of 
ber senate, by which this embargo was esta- 
blished is composed of gentlemen who repre- 
sent the ixdand districts. Whether the ma- 
ritine provinces will long acquiesce,. without 
remonstrance in this measure may depend on 
fortuitous circumstances: but it is certain that 
several mectings have been held in the Nor- 
thern provinces, toinguire whether éhey must 
needs be involved in war with Britain, or 
whether ¢hey may not avoid such a caiamity, 
what ever other States may choose to engage 
in it. Whatever inconveniences Britain sustains 
by the interruption of her commerce with 
Amtrica, itis cléar,that America sustains much 
greater, and even hazards the existence of her 
federal union, by the perseverence of her 
government in measures opposed to the wishcs 
of her people, 


Britain has lately sent out to her colonies 
in Canada about 100 sail of vessels in one 
fleet; which is more than double the usual 
number: we may therefore hope, that the 
events of the present war, however distressing 
will eventually tend to the benefit of our 
country, and its colonial establishments. 
These vessels are understood to be going to 
fetch Masts, Hemp and other naval stores ; 
for so much of these, therefore, as Canada 
can supply, we shall be independant of 
Russia. Some of these vessels also, no doubt 
will convey to our West India Islands, sup- 
plies of lumber and staves, of fish and other 
provisions : for so much of these, therefore, 
as Canada can supply, we shall be independant 
of America—and the Americans are so 
little desirous that the Islands should find 
another source of supply, that several vessels 
laden with flour have eluded the vigilance 


| of their government by sailing at night, have 


been sold at the places of their destination, 


and their crews dispersed. For home-growth 
of flax-seed, and other American productions, 
it is understood that our government will 
ofler bounties ; and thus will this trade be 
lost to America. The prospect of America 
therefore is by no means enlivening; and her 
actual situation is sufficiently embarrassing, 
as appears from the great number of bank- 
ruptcies that have taken place in her commer- 
cial towns. 


The situation of the North Eastern pro- 
vinces of Germany is deplorable: for by the 
same causes as they are prevented from receiving 
importations, they are prevented from sending 
out exportations: and the freedom of com- 
merce being annulled, a complete stagnation 
has ensued. Commercial circulation. may 
be compared to the wheel of a carriage: a 
breach made in any part of it, is fatal to the 
progress of the machine. The States have as- 
sembled to consider of the situation of affairs : 
but we are mistaken if a second consideration 
will not be found necessary, before prosperity 
is restored to the country. 


The king of Prussia continues to suffer 
privations ofevery kind. ‘lhe French boasted 
of having captured 100,000 Prussian soldiers 
during the late war; but now, when they 
have obtained passports for their return to their 
native land, it appears that only 7,000 have 
profited by the permission. ‘The rest have 
either been draughted into the French ranks, 
or have found situations in France, (where 
men are wanting, for purposes of labour and 
skill) or have been transferred to distant pro- 
vinces ; and, some affirm, to fill the ranks of 
other powers—at a stipulated price. 


The situation of Holland is much the same 
as it was; stagnant. An article in our OBsEr- 
VANDA INTERNA, displays the circumstances 
of that country, from offeial authority. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
[Recently received. ] 

At Otaheite the greatest fonduess for En- 
ropean dress prevails: no man thinks he can 
go before the king on occasions of ceremony, 
unless he be provided with a coat, a shirt, and 
a musquet, with powder. 

On all public occasions, when the names 
of the principal chiefs of the island are called 
ever, one by one, something is given to each: 
When the name is called, somebody answers 
and receives the present. Ever since the 
time of Capt. Cook, the name of King 
George is added to the number of chiefs ; and 
when his name is called, if any Englishmen 
be present, he is to answer to the name, and 
receive the acknowledgment. Jan. 30, 1806, 
the present allotted to King George, and sent 
to his English subjects, was a little hog. 

The Otaheitans distinguish among the 
stars the constellation Pleiades; and watch 
its rising and setting: or in their language 
when it will fall, and go to bathe in the sea. 
They have no words in their language to sig- 
nify a year, or complete revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, the earth, orthe sun. Yet 
the periodical return of seasons, appearance of 
the planets, and other remarkaole stars is 
noticed, and pretty exactly known, by some 
few among them. The time when the sun 
is in the tropic of Cancer is called Hua-poto, 
because the day is then short: when the san 
is in the tropic of Capricorn, then it is Rua- 
roa, because the day is long. ‘Their reckon- 
ing of the change of the moon, which they 
call her death, is uever far from right. They 
number 2g days, (each of which has a 
name) the 30th is always the day of change. 

The planet Venus is called Tousrua, when 
she appears in the evening; but when she 
uppears in the morning, she is called Horo- 
poe-poe: some suppose her to be the same 
star: others affirm it isa diflerent star. Mars, 
from his fiery appearance is called Fefea-wra, 
or the red-star. Jupiter and Saturn have 
proper names, but they are known to few 
only. The same may be said of Antares, the 
Bull's Eye, the bright stars of Orion, Sirius, 
Cor Leonis, &c. ‘The black spot by the 
crosiers is called O-ere, which is also the 
nameof a fish. The great star Acharnar, in 
the southern extremity of the constellation 
Eridanus, and another near it, are called Na- 
Mata-rua. ‘the milky way is supposed to 
contain sharks, &c. 

It may be salutary to some of our brave 
seamen who may visit Otaheite to remark, 
that a family of the missionaries on that 
island was seriously disordered, Dec. 6, 1805, 
by eating of a fish brought for sale, by the 
natives from Paré. The symptoms were, 


great sickness, violent head ach, pains all 
over the body, especially thighs and arms : 
these symptoms ended in great weariness of 
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limbs, and intolerable itching. The fish is 
called Taerefa, it is of a reddish colour, 
and is sometimes very good. It does not 
appear that the poisonous fish of this island 
are so naturally ; but that this property is 
owing to somewhat they fed on. Fish of 
the same kind caught far out at sea, are al- 
ways good: but near certain rocks, and on 
certain parts of the island, ihey are generally 
poisonous. A man died lately at Limeo, it 
is said, from eating part of a poisonous shark. 

Monday, August 4, 1806, The Taber, 
Capt. Sowle, of Providence North America, 
touched at Otaheite from China, last from 
the Sandwich Islands; going home round 
Cape Horn. ‘The captain gives the most 
pleasing accounts of the prosperity of the 
Sandwich Islands. ‘There are two Europeans, 
whoses names are Davis and Young, who 
have been on the island of Owaclie,. &c. 
nearly fifteen years. These men are the 
King’s confidents; and in consequence of 
their fidelity to him, have had for some time 
the principal direction of his aflairs. 

The islands have made great advances to- 
wards civilization. The king is no ways 
oppressive, as every man pays a regular tribute 
or tax, out of his produce to the government; 
the rest he enjoys himself without any fear 
of being plundered by the king or chiefs— 
The king, it is said, has upwards of 2,000 
stand of arms. He has built several! vessels : 
one of about 70 tons. He has a fortification 
round his house mounted with ten guns ; 
and about 200 disciplined native soldiers, who 
do regular duty, night and day. He has 
upwards of 12,000 dollars, and many other 
things in proportion, deposited in store-houses. 
These treasures he has collected from ships 
by regular trade. 

“ About two months after the Taber left 
Canton for Otaheite, she had contrary winds, 
whieh lasted six weeks, and drove her several 
degrees out of her course. While thus per- 
plexed with the wind, she fell in with a ves- 
sel which had lost her masts and rudder, and 
was, in all respeets, a complete wreck, drifi- 
ing as the sea and wind carried her. She 
proved to be a Japanese, of about 60 tons, 
with eight men on board. By their account 
they had been in this distressed condition 
several weeks. Their provisions were almost 
exhausted, having only part of a dolphin, 
caught by them the night before, a smail 
mess of peas , &ec. and a little water, sufficient 
for a few hours longer support. ‘They were 
worn down with fatigue, distress and hunger: 
far from: any land, hopeless of relief, and 
having nothing but the prospect of death bes 
fore them. 

Captain Sowle took the men on board his 
vesse], with a quantity of silver, the only 
thing of value found on board, as it is sup- 
posed that they had thrown the cargo over- 
board to lighten the ressel. Captain S. set 
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fire to the wreck, and took the eight men 
to the Sandwich Islands, where he left them 
in the charge of the king, with a letter of re- 
commendation, and a request that some 
captain would take them home. That the 
king might be encouraged to use them well, 
while they continued on the island, the cap- 
tain sent him a large kedge anchor as a_pre- 
sent. He also distributed among the Japanese 
20 axes, also razors, scissars, &c. to enable 
them to purchase food for their support. He 
returned them thesilver taken out of the wreck. 

They very anxiously wished Capt. Sowle 
would take them to Japan ; assuring him that 
he would be well rewarded for his trouble. 
‘Their language being very difficult, and hav- 
ing no one who understood it, little or no in- 
formation could be gained respecting the 
wreck, and the number of people they had 
on board when they left Japan. 

When Capt. Sowle took leave of them at 
the Sandwich Islands, they expressed the 
most grateful sense of his kindness, and wept 
much at parting. 


MEDICAL REPORT OF ENDEAVOUR SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the Literory Panorama. 

$1r,—The same variable state of weather, * 
continuing to prevail, I have to report the 
more general prevalence of what 1s called 
** a common cold,” and especially at this 
time, that serious stage of it, CONSUMPTION ; 
together with bowel complaints, schrophula, 
(including ulcers, &c. ‘* white swellings,’’) 
asthma, flatuleucies, palsy, iuflamed eyes, 
sore throat ; (including the ulcerated kind), 
internal bleedings, from the lungs, &ec. con- 
tinued vomitings, apoplexy, tumours ; chil- 
dren’s diseases, including convulsions, chil- 
blains, eruptions in great variety, &c. and 

roceed with the observations began im my 
ast report. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
New Kent Road, C. Pears. 
20th April, 1808. 

As Consumption still continues to be so 
unusually general, I shall resume the obser- 
vations on this alarming disease, begun in the 
last Number. 

‘The causes of consumption are all such as’ 
produce debility : these are as various as their 
sources; more especially, previous disease, 
and not unfrequently the medical treatment 
employed for them :—aflections of the mind 
in women ; and imprudent indulgence in 
men, are never to be overlooked. For these 


* In the last No. I mentioned the varia- 
tions of the thermometer. From the same 
source I add, that its average, this last month, 
was from 38 to 44 one day, rising 6 deg. 
(from 44 to 50!) with E. winds, rain, hail, 
snow! The late easterly winds prevailed for 
6 weeks. In this neighbourhood, vegetation 
js very forward : an apricot tree in blossom 
ihe last three weeks. 


reasons, the advances of consumption are so 
frequently disregarded or denied ; being at 
all times so insidious and deceptive, that the 
disease has made a rapid progress before its 
existence is either suspected or believed. 


| The symptoms of consumption advance, as 


the debility of the patient increases. Gene- 
ral but progressive weakness, and emaciation, 
languor, variable appetite, impaired digestion, 
frequently a pain in the chest, cough, restless 
nights, impeded respiration, fever (especially 
if the afternoon), with flushings in the face, 
a quick and weak, tremulous, wiery pilse, 
perspirations before rising from bed, dejection 
of spirits, an irregular or relaxed state of 
bowels, hoarseness of voice, swelled legs, &c. 
and a peculiar (characteristic) irritability of 
temper; but as much variety prevails both 
in their degree and duration, a corresponding 
change of opinion is induced, and a disincli- 
nation to believe the existence of an evil so 
much dreaded. As this disease is founded in 
debility (which every symptom of it evinces 
and proves), the cure consists in invigorating 
the whole system. Food and medicine must 
be directed to this end, to gain time, and 
enable the constitution to recover its natural 
and healthy powers. ‘The food should be of 
the most invigorating kind, animal food, 
strong broths,* and beef tea, poultry, game, 
wine ; spices, if agreeable, and pickles. Salt 
and savory meats mav be allowed, and are 
frequently required by the stomach :+ wine 
and water, bottled porter, &c. may be drank ; 
but no weak liquids. Milk should be avoided 
on this account, a$ very improper, 
asses’ milk ; it is too weak. The stomach 
requires strength, which cannot be obtained 
from weak fluids. Cows’ milk is better than 
ass’s, becanse it has more nourishment, from 
its richness and strength : but goats’ milk is 
superior to either for the same reason, and 


* Sir Richard Jebb ordered for his con- 
sumptive patients, a broth made by pouring 
a gallon of boiling water over a chicken! ! 
This absurdity would have been prevented, 
with advantage to both, if the physician had 
been obliged to swallow his own broth, while 
the patient eat the chicken. The doctor also 
gave bread tea for a weak stomach! Could 
this communicate strength? It was and 
must be rejected : while a spoonful of mulled 
wine will remain, because it can and does 
communicate strength, and enables the sto- 
mach very soon to receive and retain more ; 
thus reaper inducing a healthy and 
natural action. 

+ I frequenily find it necessary to allow 
and order a sandwich of ham, anchovv, red- 
herring, &c. even in the night. The sto- 
mach will and does retain this food, when 
all other is rejected ; also onions (or a beef- 
steak and onions), stewed oysters, Xe, with 
brown stout, ox wine 
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coffee, or chocolate, is better than tea. Ve- 
getables and pastry should be avoided, with 
all fermentible food, from their want of 
nourishment, and disposition to generate 
wind, and induce debility. Food should be 
taken in small quantities, and very frequently ; 
the night should not by any means be passed 
without it, when the patient is awake, that 
the stomach may be gradually invigorated by 
constant but not laborious employ, to strength- 
en, not fatigue. ‘The quantity of food is fre- 
quently rejected, when the quality would be 
highly advantageous. The cravings of the 
patient should be consulted and indulged : 
the constitution knows its own wants : but 
the appetite must not be ‘* palled” by too 
long anticipation, or even the sight or smell 
of food, until ready for the stomach. Ly- 
ing down to sleep after eating a meal is highly 
useful: digestion is then undisturbed. * 
Fruits (especially the acid ones, as currants, 
apples, &c.) are very useful.{ Amusement 
and exercise should be sought ; the mind and 
body require this: but fatigue must always 
be avoided. This rule is much neglected, 
and the exercise is frequently continued until 
fatigue has commenced, when the increase 
of it, before the patient can return home and 
rest, is highly injurious. ‘The swing, a boat, 
walking, riding in a carriage, or on a horse, 
may be adverted to according to the patient’s 
choice and strength ; always avoiding excess, 
and chusing a mild, warm day, with an in- 
vigorating air, without dampness or moisture 
ofany kind. Easterly and N. 1. winds are 
singularly hurtful. Change of air seems to 
be less necessary than is supposed: but the 
bed-room and clothes should be well ventilat- 
ed daily. ‘The medicines must likewise be 
of the most strengthening kind: avoid every 
debilitating means ; the disease has too much 
of this, to make it necessary for recovery. 


* Animals evince the propriety and ad- 
vantage of this; and experiment has evinced 
itin the haman subject. Two malefactors 
were fed alike nine hours before execution, 
of which they were not apprised. One slept 
that time, the other worked. On being ex- 
amined, the first had digested his food, the 
other not one-third of his. 

t In the Literary Panorama Vol. I. p. 573, 
is mentioned a case (Mr. Stuart's) of con- 
sumption, cured by eating large quantities of 
currants daily ; and I know of snother case 
(inentioned to me by a physician) cured by 
drinking Madeira wine : also, another cure 
effected by oysters, after the patient had been 
starved, and the patient left by her medical 
attendants. Her cravings were for food : the 
habit required it: she was indulged and re- 
covered. A very common cause of recovery : 
i.e. in opposition to the present dangerous 
mode of treatment. 


Violent evacuations are to be zealously avoide 


red; of these, bleeding is the worst. When 


patients lose blood, their death-warrant is 
signed with their own blood ! Medicines of 
the cordial, bitter, and tonic kind; are most 
useful. Mineral tonics, are also highly efs 
ficacious : stimuli, when allowable, strength- 
ening and resinous gums, opiates, blisters, 
and warm plaisters, the cold bath, &c. are 
highly important. The Iceland moss (as a 
bitter mucilage) is useful, and especially the 
prepared conserve or jelly of it, as uniting the 
nourishing properties of sugar with it. By 
these means the natural indications and wants 
of the constitution are supplied; time is 
gained (always important and desir.ble), re- 
lief certainly obtained, and the cure (if at all) 
insured, by the lungs recoverigg their proper 
action. Before the lungs are sienna the 
cure is proportionably more easy and certain. 
When the same symptoms arise from inter- 
nal bleeding, as from the nose, lungs, &c. 
the same treatment must be pursued. Avoid 
bleeding. If loss of blood would cure, the 
very cause of @he disease would prevent its 
existence. In all such cases, there is not 
too much blood, but the vessels are too weak 
to hold it. They do and necessarily must, 
partake of the general debility, and require 
strength. In all such cases, where the con- 
stitution has not a sufficient supply for its 
own wants, there can be no superfluity to 
spare; hence the secretions must be defi- 
cient. ‘This natural and obvious effect of 
the disease is as geaerallyas erroneously re- 
garded as the cause: restore the strength, 
and the healthy actions will follow. 

Many persons have thought this disease 
contagious and hereditary ; it has never ape 
peared so to me: nor is it more singular, that 
several individuals of a family should suffer 
from it, than from apy other complaint, 
(fever, &c.) when they are equally exposed 
to its exciting causes. ‘hat the finest wo- 
men are the most subject to it, is certain ; 
and for the most obvious reason: they are 
generally the weakest, and most delicate, 
susceptive, &c.;,and as the women of the 
British isles are universally aliowed to rank 
among the most beautiful in the world, so 
they are the most obnoxious to this—their 
envious and inveterate enemy ! 

These observations, with what I have said 
in the last Number, I hope will be found 
practically useful. ‘They are founded on ex- 
perience ané the indications of nature, and 
are supported by the best observers of that 
unerting guide ;- unwedded to theory, un- 
fettered by systems of partial and defective 
reasoning. Cases might be multiplied, if 
admissible. ‘The plan I have recommended 
I first tried on myself: its snecess warranted 
the practice I have ever since adopted with 
effect, beyond every other. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS. 


PROM THE 20TH OF MARCH TO THB 20TH 


OF APRIL, 1808. 
BIRTHS. 
Of Sons. 
At Hordmanston, in Scotland, the Right Hon. 
Lady Sinclair 
The lady of the Hon. Montzomerie Stewart 
The lady of Sir J. Shelley, Bart. of Charles-street 
At Kilravock Castle, the lady of H. Rose, Esq. 
At Newcastle, the lady of Gen. P. Dundas 
At Doncaster, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Bell 
At Serlby Hall, Nottinghamshire, the lady of the 
Hon. Mr. Monckton 
At Barton Seagrove, the lady of the Hon. Mr. 


Stopford 
At Croydon, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Haldane 
At Messina, the lady oi Lieut. Colonel Bunbury 
Of Dan 
At Plymouth Doc! ady of Commodore Sir 
Richard Kinz 


In Finsbury-square, the lady of Dr. Yellowby 

The lady of the Right Hon. J. Crewe, of Cuaven- 
dish-square 

At Dublin Castle, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Littlehales 

At Dryden House, Scctland, the Lady Macdo- 
nald Lockhart 

In Tenterden-street, Lady Caroline Dundas 

At Ingestree, the Countess of Talbot 

In Bakerestreet, the lady of the Hon. D. Pen- 
nant 


MARRIAGES, 


At Malton House, Scotland, G. F. Crown, Esq’ 
to Mrs, Fletcher Campbell, relict of the late 
General Fletcher Campbell, of Salton and 
Bequhau 

The Rev. R.H. Johnson, to Carolina, daughter 
of Sir Chas. Wm. Rouse Broughton, Bart. 

At St. James’s Church, Colonel Dorrien, of the 
Horse Guards, to Miss Le Clerc, of Levant, in 
the county of Sussex 

Major Moyle, of the 9th regiment of foot, to Miss 
Catherine Brown 

The Right Hon. Lord Henry Petty, to Lady 
Louisa Strangeways, sister to the Earl of Il- 
chester 

At Bath, the Rev. D. Lloyd, tothe relict of Ge- 
neral Goldie 


Birjhs, Marriages, and Deaths. 


W. Manwaring, Esq. to Miss Connell, daughter 
of Major General J. 8. Connell 

Lieut. Colonel Wale, of the 67th regiment, to 
Miss J. Norton 

At Convamore, county of Cork, R. Maunsell, 
Esq. to the Hon. Miss C. Hale, youngest daugh- 
ter of Lord Ennismore 


At Edinburgh, A. R. Tailyour, Esq. of Borrow- 
field, tothe eldest daughter of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, Bart. 

H.J. ‘Shepherd, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Primrose 

At Brighton, Brigadier General H. T. Campbell, 
to Mrs. Knox 

At F:,e%am, Admiral O’Brien, to Mrs. Bradley 


Major Alhes, to Miss Hope, of the Tower 
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Sir T. D. Ackland, Bart. 
Mitchem Grove 

R. Lukin, Esq. son to the Dean of Wells, to 
Miss C, Halifax, daughter of the late Bishop 
of St. Asaph 

The Rev. Wm Wharton, to the Hon. Miss Dun- 
das, daughter of Lord Dundas 

J. Moreland, E: the 63d regiment, to Miss 
Nightingale, daughter of the late Sir E, Night- 
ingale, Bait. 

The Rev. H. C. Ridley, rector of Hembleden, 
third son of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. to Miss 
Farrer, of Lincoln’s Inn 


to Miss Heare, of 


DEATHS. 


In October last, at his residence in Maryland, in 
the 73d year of his age, Mr. Benjamin Ban- 
neker, a black man, andimmediately descended 
from African parents. He. was remarked in 
the circle of his acquaintance by his correct 
and gentle manners, and known among scien~ 
tific men as a mathematician and astronomer, 
In carly life, his acquirements were confined 
to the common elements of instruction ; but 
afterwards, assisted by such books as chance 
threw in his humble path, and guided by his 
genius alone, he acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the higher branches of learning. 
Mingling the calm pursuits of science with the 
active occupations of husbandry on his own 
lands, he devoted much of his time to study 
and contemplation: to no reading was be more 
attached than tothat of the Holy Scriptures. 
Mr. B. was the calculator of an Ephemeris, 
adapted to and published for several years ia 
Maryland and the adjacent states. At his de- 
ecase he bequeathed his library and several 
manuseript tracts on his favourite studies, toa 
friend, who, it is hoped, will lay before the 
public such of the latter as may be found wor 
thy of its attention, and thus rescue from ob- 
livion the memory of this modest and interest- 
ing child of Africa. 

Suddenly, Christian VII. King of Denmark. He 
was born on the 29th of January, 1749. In 
the year 1766 he was married to the Princess 
Carolina Matilda, sister of our Monarch. The 
unfortunate history of that Princess, owing, it 
is generally supposed, to the enmity of her step- 
mother, has long been a subject of regret in 
thiscountry. The late King of Denmark came 
to England in the year 1767, and was received 
with every possible demonstration of respect by 
all ranks of people. Soon after his return to 
Denmark, his faculties, which were never 
bright, sunk into a decay, which wholly un- 
fitted him for the duties of his situation, and 
his kingdom has ever since been governed 
under his name, without the least chance that 
he would be able to resume his royal functions, 
Before this melancholy event in his life, there 
was nothing in his character morally or in- 
tellectually calculated to excite admiration or 
provoke censure. 

At Clifton, the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Fingal 

At Memel, Sir George Rumbold, Bart. 

In Portman-square, the Countess Dowager of 
Dundonald 

Wm. Hallifax, M. D. 
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Sir J. Langham, Bart. 

AtAntigua, the Baron de Rutzleben, captain of 
the 96th regiment 

Miss Cooper, .daughter of the Hon. C. Asheley 
Cooper 

Sir J. Pennyman, Bart. of Crimsby Hall, York- 
shire 

At Bath, Sir Negel Greesley, Bart. 

In Wimpule-street, Mrs. Panton, sister to the 
late Countess of Digby, and aunt to the present 
Earl of Digby 

At Taunton, the brother of SirJ. Aubrey, Bart. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. J. Campbell, of the 
Royal Marines 

At Brighton, R, Henderson, M. D. 

At Easington, Benjamin Pye, LL. D. 

At Morpeth, Admiral Roddamn 

At Abergavenny, Sir Charles Mitchell 

At Bath, Admiral Rainier 

At Bath, Lady Charlotte Murray 

At Clifton, Admiral Wolseley 

At New Providence, the Hon. Thomas Forbes 

At Howletts, in Kent, Lady Yates 

in Great Cumberlandestreet, Miss Tapps, only 
davghter of Sir G. J. Tapps, Bart. 

Lately, at Wexford, Lady Ann Noore, aunt to 
the Earl of Courtoun 

At Hill, near Southampton, Miss Bertie, second 
daughter of Admiral Bertie 

At Brighton, the lady of Sir C. Morgan 

Sic H. Grey, uncle to the present Earl Grey 

At Shute House, Devonshire, the lady of Sir W. 
Pole, Bart. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, the Rev. Dr. Smith 

The Hon. Mrs. Canny, daughter of Viscount 
Falkland 

At Moira House, Dublin, the Countess Dowager 
of Moira 

The lady of Major B. Haffez, of the 18th foot 

In Edward-street, Portman-square, the Dowager 
Lady Frankland 

At Stonehouse, Miss L. Langston, daughter to 
the Countess of Rothes 

In Gewer-street, Dr. Huet, M. D. 

On the 15th, in the 15th year of her age, Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of Dr. Bowen, Master of 
the Grammar School, St. Alban’s. This young 
lady possessed uncommon abilities, and had 
been instructed for seven years, at her own 
desire, in every branch of classical learning ; 
in which, independently of female accomplish- 
ments, she had made such proficiency, that, 
at the early age of ten years, she read in 
the Greek language, Homer, Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, &c.; and in the Latin, Horace, 
Livy, Cicero, &c. &c. This most interesting 
girl was born on a Christmas-day, and dicd on 
a Good Friday, a remarkable coincidence ! 

In Manchester-street, ‘La Baronne De Monta- 
lembert 
To this list must be added a notice of a more 

than usual proportion of suicides: eleven have 

been registered by the public prints during the last 
furtnight: they have comprised some, to whom, 
on account of their wealth, the world was ac- 
customed to look ap with envy: and others, whose 
names were well known in public life. They have 

Occurred in the city, as well as in the politer parts 

of the.town. 


Vos. IV. (Lit. Pan. May, 1808.J 


Military Promotions, &e: 


At Northampton, Mrs. Drought, niece of the late 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
STAFF, &c. 1N 1808. 


Aprit 9.—Staffi—Major Samuel Brown, of 
the York light infantry volunteers, to be deputy- 
quarter-master-general, with the rank of Lieut. 
col, in the army 

Aprit 19.—24th Reg. of Light Drag.—Captain 
P. Philpot to be major 

22d Regiment of Foot.—Capt. E. Lindsay to 
be major 

41st Ditto.—Capt. W. Evans to be major 

Staff—Sir W. Burdett, Bart. to be assistant 
commissary to the forces serving in Ireland.—P. 
F. Thome, Esq. to be military auditor-general of 
accounts in the island of Ceylon, with temporary 
rank of lieut. colonel. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND PRO- 


MOTIONS. 
Oxford. 


March 16. Hon. and Rev. J. Agar, and Rev. 
T. Slatter, B. A. of Christ church, admitted M. A. 
Messrs. Wm. Macleod, of University, and J. 
Jones, of Christ church, admitted B. A. 

—17. Messrs. R. D. Gray, of St. Mary hall ; 
and M. Colchester, of Mdgdalen, admitted B. A. 
grand compounders ; Mr. C. Erle admitted scho- 
lar of New coll., from Winchester school. 

—21. Mr. J.Estwick, glmitted Fel. of New 
coli. 

— 23. The appointmentof Rev. J. Hodgkin- 
son, M, A. Fel. of Brasenose, and of Rev. G. L. 
Cooke, M. A. Fel. of Corpus Christi, as public 
examiners, was approved in convocation ; also, 
the appointment of Rev. W. Bishop, M. A. Feb. 
of Criel, as one of the public preachers. The 
same day Rev. F. Hodgson, and Rev. J. Darcey, 
M.A. Students in Divinity, of Brasenose, ad- 
mitted B. D.; Mr. J. G. Ellis, B. A. of Christ 
church, admitted M. A; SirT.D. Acland, Bart. 
and Mr. W. Davenport, of Christ church, ad- 
mitted B. A. 

— 30. Mr. W. Woolcombe, of Corpus Christi, 
and Rev. O. W. Kilvington, of Christ church, 
B. A. admitted M. A.; Rev. J. H. Mapleton, 
Student in Law, of New coll, admitted B.C. 
Law ; Messrs. H. R. Quartley, of Queen’s, W. 
S. Rufford, of Christ church, and T. Jones, of 
Magdalen, admitted B. A. 

April 6, Rev. J. Bowle, of Exeter coll., and 
Rev. J. Hill, of New coll. B. A. admitted M. A. 

—7. Rev. T. Lee, B. D. president of ‘Trinity 
coll., admitted D.D; Rev. S: P. Stockford and 
Rev. G. W. Hall, of Pembroke coll, and Rev. 
1. A. Cartwright, of Trinity, M. A. and Students 
in Div., admitted B.D.; C. G. Wynne, Esa; 
and Rev. R. Heber, of Al! Souls’, and Rev. G, 
Waldron, of St. Mary hall, B. 4 admitted M. A. 
grand compounders ; J. Ager, M. B. of Pembroke 
coll., is elected a Fel. of that society, upon the 
foundation of Lord QOssulston; and Mr. A. J. 
Valpy and Mr. G. Hough elected Schulars, Upon 
the same foundation. 
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April 9. Last day of Lent Term, Mr. J. Dun- 
kcrley, of Brasenose, admitted B. A. 

The number of degrees in Michaelmas Term, 
was—two D..D. one D. C. L. four B. D. five 
B. C. L. forty-six M. A. twenty-seven B. A. 

In Lent Term—four D, D. twelve B. D. thirty- 
four M.A. one B.C. L. one D. Mus. forty-five 
B. A. one B. Mus. 


Cambridge. 


The Chancellor's two gold medals, walue 15 
ruineas each, for the two commencing Bachelors 
of Arts, who shall acquit themselves the best in 
Classical Learning, are this year adjudged to 
Mr.C. J. Blomfield, and Mr. R. Ward, both of 
Trinity. 

The subjects for the Members’ Prizes for this 
year are, for the Senior Bachclors, “* Que pra- 
cipué sint labentis Imperii Indicia?” For the 
Middle Bachelors, Quanquam Histrionis Ar- 
tem miremur, quarendum tamen, utrum Mores 
Hominum emendet magis, an corrumpat Scena?” 

March 26. Mr. R. Walker, of Pembroke ball, 
admitted B. A. 

— 30. Rev. T. Browne, Master of Christ 
coll., admitted to the degree of D.D.; and E. 
Collins, Esq. of Pembroke hall, to the degree of 


April4. Messrs. Beecher, J. I]. Browne, 
and T. Holmes, M.A. and R. Towers, T. Jeph- 
son, J. Fiott, and M. Bland, B. A., all of St. 
John’s, elected Foundation Fellows of that so- 
ciety ; Mr. H. Atlay, B. A. same college, elected 
a Fellow on the foundation of Mr. Platt. 

—5. Rev. H. Manning, of Clare hall, rec- 

tor of Stokeintinheadg Devonshire, admitted 
D.D. 
— 8. Messrs. C. Blick, of St. John’s, J. Cooke, 
of Emmanuel), T. Turton, of Catharine hall, G. 
Broadrick, of Jesus, H. Finch, of Christ's, and 
J. Clarkson, of Trinity, admitted M.A; and Mr. 
J. Blandford, of Trinity hall, B. L. 

Mr. J.-L. Bond, of Emmanuel, and Mr. S. 
Reeve, of Caius, admitted B. A. 

— 13. Mr. B. Pullan, B.A. of Clare hall, 
elecied Fel. of that society. 

The subject of the poem for Mr. Seaton’s prize 
for the present year, is, ‘* The Holy IVays.” 

— 18. C. Matthews, Esq; B.A. of Trinity, 
elected Fel. of Downing coll. 


Hon. and Rev. H. Ryder, M. A. 
Suhe’s, Camb., has been appointed a Canon of 
Windsor. 

Rev. W. Cooper, B.D. Fel. of St Jonn’s, Camb., 


late of St. 


has been presented to the living of the rectory and | 


parish chureh of Wadingham’St. Mary's and St 
Perer’s, with the chapel of Smitterby, county and 
diocese of Lincoln, void by death of Dr. J. Barker, 
late Master of Christ’s coll. 

Rev. J. Qakes, M. A. of Trinity coll., Camb., 
rector ot Tostock, has been-instituted, by the Bi- 
shop of Norwich, to the rectory of Rattlesden, 
Suffolk, on the presentation of his father, J. 
Oakes, Esq; of Bury. 

Rev. J. Ford, M. A, Fel. of Trinity coll., Oxf., 
elected curate of St. Lawrence, Ipswich. 

Kev, G. F. Bates, B. A. of Queen’s 
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Camb., has been unanimously elected lecturer of 
St. Giles Cripplegate, London, in room of late 
Dr. Gregory. 

Rev. J. Radcliffe, minor canon of Canterbury 
cathedral, has been presented, by the Dean and 
Chapter, to the vicarage of Littlebourn, vacated 
by death of Rev. J. Price. 

“Rev. J. S. Pratt, vicar of Peterborough, and 
late of Triuity ball, Camb., has been collated, 
by the Bishop of Peterborough, to a prebendal 
stall in that cathedral, vacant by death of 8. 
Smith, LL.D. 

Rev. J. Holme, M. A. Fel. of St. Peter’s 
coll., Camb,, has been presented by the Lor 
Chancellor to the vicarage of Hinton St. Andrew, 
and also stituted by the Bishop of Ely to the 
said vicarage. 

The Principal and Fellows of Jesus coll, Oxf., 
have presented the Rev. R. Prichard, B. D. Fel. 
of that society, to the rectory of Rotherfield 
Peppard. 

R. H. Amphlett, clerk, M. A. is instituted to 
the rectory of Hadlor, Worcestershire, on his 
own petition, vacant by cession of J. Amphlett, 

At an ordination held at Ely, 10th Apnil, by 
the Bishop of that diocese, the following gentle- 
men were ordained :—Deacons, J. Kirkby, B. A. 
Trinity coll.; R. Moore, B A. St. John’s; H. 
Lloyd, B. A. King’s; C. George, B. A. St. 
John’s ; T. Ludbey, B.A. St. John’s ; R.Etough. 
—Priests, 1H. Pepys, M. A. St. John’s; A. &. 
Henshaw, M.A. Trinity; R. Fiske, M. A. St. 
John's ; R. Boys, B. A. Corpus Christi; F.oH. 
Maberley, B. A. Trinity ; F. Merewether, B. A. 

Rev. D. Ferguson, B A. late of Emmanuel 
coll., Camb., rector of Broughton Sulney, Nott., 
domestic chaplain to the Earl of Eglinton, has 
been instituted, by the Archbishop of York, to 
the rectory of Walkington, Yorkshire, worth 
#1000 per annum, on the presentation of W. 
Thompson, Esq; of Leeds. 

Rev. J. Harvey, late curate of March in the 
isle of Ely, has been presented, by the Bishop of 
Ely, to the vicarage of Cuddicot, Herts. 

Rev. F. Hodson, B. D. Sen. Fel. and Tutor of 
Brasenose, Oxf, is instituted by the’ Bishop of 
London to’ the living of St. Mary, Stratford-le- 
Bow, Middlesex, on the presentation of the Prin- 
cipal and Fellows of that society. 

The Dean and Chapter of Christ church, Oxf,, 
liave presented the Rev. C. Phillott, M. A. curate 
of Sr. Michael’s, Bath, to the perpetual curacies 
of Badsey and Wickamford, in the county and 
diocese of Worcester, vacant by death of Hun. and 
Rev. Hi. Drummond. 

Rev. G. Howes, M.A. Fel. of Trinity hall, 
Camb., is presented, by the Master and Fellows 
of that society, to the vicarage of Gazeley cum 
Kentford, Suffolk, vacant by death of Rey. T. 
Dove. 

Dr. Prosser, Prebendary of Durham, is ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of that diocese, in the room 
of the late Dr. Pye; and Rev. Mr. Pitchford, 
chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, is appointed to 
the vicarage of Hurt, same county. 

Rev. T. Cockshutt, rector of Little Hormead, 
Herts, is appointed a surrogate for Hertford and 
Essex. 
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Bankrupts and Certifira’es March 20, and April 23, 
1808, with the Attorneys, extracted correctly from the Lon- 
don Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 


Rernal, J. jun. Great Prescot street, Goodman’s fields, 
merchant. 

Birchall, Win., Stoke, Coventry, victuallcr, 

Collip, J., Great Portland street, wphoisterer. 

Harrison, G., Manchester, merchant. 


Johnson, J. avd Statham, J., Twickett’s Mills, Northamp- | 


tonshire, millers. 


Ogden, C., Leeming within Far Oxenhope, Yorkshire, wor- | 


sted spinner, 

Seccombe, J., Horrabridge, Devon; Lewarne, J.. Truro; 
Hore, W., Grampound; Hoyse, C., same place, widow ; 
Burley, C. and Searle, R., Launceston, woolka manu- 
facturers, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Axford, T., Tothill street, haberdasher. tt. Masen, 
Kectory House, St: Michael's Alley, Cornhill. 

Adcock, T., Macclesfield, Cheshire, joiner. Baddeley, 
Stockport. 
Baker, G. fatheld, Durham, spirit merchant. 40. Hutch- 

inson, Bishopwearinouth. 
Bull, J., Kingston, Isie of Wight, corn dealer. 477, Gilbert, 
Newport. 

Bolt#, T., Langton, York, dealer. Att. Sowerby, Rich- 
mond. 

Baker, 3., Borough, upholsterer, Aft. Ellis, Hatton garder.. 

Beale, J., Camberwell, mathematical instrument maker, 
Att, Surman, Golden square. 

Bran, W., Dover, butcher. .4t!. Webb, Folkestone. 
Bartlett, J., Whitecross strect, wool merchant. st, Pul- 
len, Fore street, Cripplegate. 

Barber, R., Oxford street, jeweller. Att. Wild, Warwick- 
squares 

Baines, B., Ashford, Salop, farmer. Att. Adams, Ludlow. 

Boucer, W., Birmingham, toy maker. A/t. Smith and Co, 
Birmingham. 

Broadhurst, J., Charing cross, jeweller, tt. Kebblewhite 
and Co. Gray’s inn place. 

Barker, J. and H., Morton, Yorkshire, cotton spinners. 
Ait, Fearnhead, Manchester. 

Collip, J. Great Portland street, upholsterer. 4ff. Bleas- 
dale aud Co. New Inn. 

Core, R. Bristol, hat manufacturer. 4¢t. Andrews, Bristol. 

Cockrill, W., Stallinborough, Lincolnshire, salesman, Att. 
Turner and Co. Caistor, Lincolnshire. 

Chattam, T., High Holborn, cork cutter. ft, Aspinall, 
Quality court, Chancery lane. 

Crockett, T., Oxford, dealer. dit, Roberson, Oxford. 

Chippindall, T., St. Martin’s Lane, upholsterer. Att, Bur- 
gess, Curzon street, May Fair. 

Coe, Ons Liver’s Ocle, Hereford, dealer. Att. Allen, He- 
reford. 

Champion, F., Beech street, Barbican, boot maker. Att, 
Higden and Co, Currier’s Hall, London Wall. 

Cotton, T., Cornhill, stock broker. Att, Whiter & Co. St. 
Swithin’s lane. 

Clarke, D. R., Wareham, Dorsetshire, linca draper. Aft, 
Blandford, King’s Bench Walks, Temple. 

Cole, I., Marnhall, Dorsetshire, woolstapler. At. Bowles, 
Shaftesbury. 

Connolly, J.; Manchester, linen merchant. 4¢t. Halstead & 
Co, Manchester. 

Dodsworth, G. Beverley, draper. tt. Lambert, Hatton 
garden. 

Dinwiddie, W., Manchester, Dinwiddie, L. and Wilkin- 
son, R,, London, insurance brokers. Att. Dennetts & 
Co. King’s Arms yard, Coleman street. 

Dand, W., Whitehaven, naslin manufacturer. Att. Low- 
ry, Carlisle. 

Delaunay, A. R. L., Blakeley, Lancaster, dyer. 4tt. Nabb, 
Mauchester. 

Dand, J,, Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, banker. ft. 
Bourdillon and Co. friday street, Cheapside. 

Dennett, R., Greek street, Soho, cheesemonger. Art. Heb- 
dea, Temple. 

Davies, R., Bernard street, Russe) square, sadler. Arr. 
Reynolds, Castle street, Falcon square, Crippiegate. 

Denham, §., Bermondsey, Southwark, taylor, Hurst, 
Lad lane. 

Elliot, G., Liverpool, merchant. A#t. Williamson, Leigh 
street, Liverpool. 

Evans, J., Moumouth, sadler, Phillpott, Monmouth. 

¥enton, F., Sheffield, merchant. Wheat, Sheffield. 

Green, J., Caslake, White Horse strect, Stepney, tallow 
Shandler. dst. Fillingpam, Union street, Whitechapel. 


List of Bankrupts. 


Hucks, S. Canal row, East lane, Bermondsey, cooper. Att. 
Loxley, Cheapside. 

Huntington, 'l., Watford, Herts, calico printer. Att. Jen- 

nings and Co, Great Shire lane, Temple Bar. 

Hatton, J. Lymm, Chester, butcher. tt. Heslop, King 

street, Manchester, 

Hill, J., Fountain Place, City Road, flower factor. He 

ter, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Herron, G., Bermondsey street, Southwark, fellmonger. 
| Att. Heawood, Old City Chambers. 

Hulbert, J., Bristol, soap boiler. 47. Stevens, Bristol. 
Henderson, W., Paternoster row, draper. 4tt. Adams, Old 
| Jewry. 
| Hart, H., Great Coram street, Brunswick square, broker. 
| Att. Isaacs, Mitre court, Aldgate. 
| Hartman, 1., Liverpuol, banker. 4t*. Woods, Liverpool, 
| Haves, W., Manchester, victualler. «7. Milne, Mane 
chester. 
| Ireland, J. L., High street, Shoreditch, cheesemonger. Att. 

Clutton, St. Thomas street, Southwark. 

Jefterson, Kk. and Dickenson, W., Kingston upon Hull, 
woollen drapers. Martin, Hull. 
| King, J., Kingston upon Hull, tlax dressey. ft. Anderson, 
Kingston upon Hull, 
Lawson, W., St. Catherine’s street, biscuit baker. Aft, 
Novy, Mincing lane. 
| Lardner, R., Newton poppleford, Devon, worsted spinner. 


Oakley, Martin’s lane, Cannon street. 


| Lost, R., Long Acre, ironmonger, Att. Jennings and Co, 
Great Shire lane. 

Levy, J. J., Aldgate High street, feather merchant. Aft. 
Gatty and Co. Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

Layton, M., White Hart Row, Kennington, stone mason. 
Att. Boswell and Co. York street, Southwark. 

M‘Lexn, ‘lower street, merchant. A/t. Collins & Co. Spital 
square. 

Morgan, S$. and Morley, M. R., York street, Southwark, 
hop factors, Att. Alcock and Co. York street, South- 


wark. 

Machan, G., Huddersfield, York, grocer. Att. Batty, Hud- 
derstield. 

Mould, H., Winchester, cabinet maker. Att. Ware, Black- 
™aa street, Southwark. 

Matim, M., Fare\’s Rew, Highgate, dealer. Field, 
Richmond buildings, Soho. 

Martin, S., Bourne, Sussex, shop keeper. Att. Day & 
Co. Martin’s jane, Cannon street. 

Nightingale, T., Dewsbury, Yorkshire, mercer. Att. Sykes, 
Dewsbury. 

Neve, J., Birmingham, woollen draper. Att. Sadler, Sutton 
Coldtield, Warwickshire. 

Ord, W. and Ewbank, J., Monkwearmouth Shore, Dur- 
ham, mercers. ft, Collin, Bishopwearmouth. 

Ogden, C,, Haworth, Yorkshire, worsted manvfactnrer. 
Att. Crosley, Braciord. 

Partington, W., Manchester, money scrivener. 4¢. Hurd, 
Inner Temple. . A 

Puller, D., Cannon street road, Ratcliffe Highway, mari- 
ner. .dtt. Aspinall, Quality court, Chancerylane. 

Perkims, C., Swansea, shopkeeper. ft. Field, Friday- 
street. 
Perkins, €., (not Perkims), Swansea, Glamorganshire, shop 
keeper. Field, Friday street. 
Pettigrew, J., Liverpool, master mariner. Alt. Cukit, Li- 
verpool. 

Parlott, J., Sandgate, Kent, carpenter. Ate. Plummer, Can- 
terbury. 

Roylands, T. J., Princes street, Lambeth, barge builder. 
Att. Beaton, Union street, Borough. ; 

Redfern, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton spinner, Aff, 
Harrop, Stockport. 

Renfree, T., Falmouth, cordwainer. Att. Tippet, Falmouth. 

Rudge, M., Eretherne, Gloucester, tanner. tt. Ward, 
Gloucester. 

Rhodes, E., Leeds, currier. Att. Brooke, Wakefield. 

Singer, N. P., Westbury, Wilts, common brewer. Aff. 
Rotton, Frome-Selwood. 

Smith, G., Warnford court, merchant. /#?. Dawes, Angel 
court, Throgmorton street. 

Stevens, G. jun., Bedford, grocer. Att. Townsend, Staples 
lon. 

Staniforth, S., Radford, Nottinghamshire, joiner. <#f. 
Coldham and Co. Nottingham. 

Steel, W., Brentford, linen draper. Att. Dawes, Angel 
court, Throgmorton street. 
Shaw ford, W. C. Albany, confectioner. Field, Rich- 

mond buildings, Soho. 
Savory, G., Southwark, victualler. 4tt. Evans, Kennington 
cross, 
Smith, R., Cross street, Wilderness row, oil dealer. Ate. 
Stratton, Shoreditch. : 
Seddon, T., Salford, Lancashire, victualler. Aft. 
Manchester. 
J., Bow, Middlesex, whitesmith. 4s. Harding, 
Primrose street, Bishopsgate Nrect. 
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Sams, S., Bathwick, Somerset, bookseller. Atte Miller, 
+ Bath. 
Stevens, R., Percivai street, Goswell street, silk skein dy- 
er. Ait. Wilson, Devonshire street, Bishopsgate strect. 
Tytiar, G., Houndsditch, slopseller. Att. Collins and Co. 
Spital square. 

Tyson, J., Liverpool, tallow chandler. Att. Avison, Hano- 
ver street, Liverpool. 

Tiver, S., Bridgewater, Somersetshire, innkeeper. tt. 
Parker, Market place, Axbridge. 

Touse, G., Lloyd’s Coffee house, underwriter. Ati. Kear- 
sey, Bishopsgate Within. 

Tunnicliffe, J., Repton, Derby, draper. Att. Hurst, Lad 
lane. 

Taylor, T., Liverpool, tea dealer. Att. Avison, Hanover 
Street, Liverpool. 

Travis, R., Manchester, silversmith. Att. Higson, Man- 
chester. 

Taylor, J., Salford, Lancaster, victualler. Att, Heslop» 
Manchester. 

Williams, B., Liverpool, linen and woollen draper. A/t. 
Murrow, Paradise street, Liverpool. 

Wright, B., Birmingham, factor. 41t. Webb and Co. Bir- 
mingham. 

Whitehead, P., Stockport, Cheshire, cotton merchant. Att. 
Heslop, King street, Manchester. 

Winter, W. and Hay, T. F., Long acre, lacemen. 4?t. Al- 
len, Bridge street, Blacktriars. 

Whitehead, J., Stockport, victualler. 4it, Baddeley, Stock- 

ort. 
Wright, S., Leeds, victualler. tt. Granger, Leeds. 
Whithan, G., Addingham, Yorkshire, drover. Att. Alcock 
~ and Co. Skipton. 

Wilson, E., St. James’s street, hatter. Att. Meymott, Char- 
lotte street, Biackfriar’s road. 

Wareing, H., Blackburn, Lancashire, cornfactor. Att. Wil- 
kinson, Blackburn. 

Watkinson, S., Liverpool, brush maker. 4/t. Murrow, Pa- 
radise strect, Liverpool. 


CERTIFICATES. 
J. Moffatt, and J. Brown, Goswell street, blue manufac- 
turers.—K. Tod, Broad street, insurance broker.——T. 


Gaskell, and G. Gaskell, Lancaster, linen drapers.—T. 
Lawson, Tincashire, grocer. ——J. Kichardson, Somerset 
street, Goodman's teids, mathematical instrument 
maker. 

B. Phillips and W. Bacon, Ewer street, Southwark, Jeviga- 
tors.—J. Hudson, Watling strect, merchant ——G. Mil- 
ner, Thurlston, York, and 2. Whitaker, Manchester, 
cotton manufacturers.—J, and J. Watson and D. Ains- 
worth, Preston, cot‘on spinners. ——H: Holmes, Leeds, 
stationer.—J. White, Birmingham, taylor.-—M. Utley, 
HollocLee, York, cottou manufacturer.—C. Themas, Ni- 
cholas jane, merchant. 

T. Home, Bishop’s Castic, Salop, mercer.—T. Biand, jun. 
Market Borough, Westmoriand, wine and spirit merchant. 

lalieu, Manchester, dealer in cotton.—R, Sharp, 
Upton place, Stratford, Essex, builder.—~-W. Purbrick, 
Gioucester, linen draper —L. Higginbottom, Manches- 
milliner.—S. Headen, ‘Threadneedie street, insurance 

roker. 

S$. Waker, Leeds, York, maltster.—\W. Davenport, Mars- 
den, York, mnkeeper.——Jos, Wiikinson, J. R. Wilkin- 
son, tnd J. Charlesworth, Gildersome street, York, mer- 
chants.—J, Wilde, Dale, Yorkshire, clothier.—A. Hen. 
dy, Thornhaug 


strect, Bedford square, painter.——F, 

treet, St. James's, cordwainer. 

EB. Weaver, Newark upon Trent, Nottmgham, draper.—J. 
Mann, Warwick, groccr J, Endfield, jun. Langham, 
Essex, merchant,—J. Pearson, Altham, and T. Spence, 
Blackburn, corn dealers.—T. Topham, Manchester, mer- 
chant.——H. Cooke and J. Herbert, Birchin lane, mer- 
chants.—-O. Mann, Greetiand, Yorkshire, worsted manu- 
facturer. 

J. Taylor, Newgate market, sa'esman.—J. Haydon, Mitch- 
am, botcher.—W. Wilson, Hay Park, York, corn facior. 
—R. Higham, Preston, corn merchant —J. and T. Par- 
kinson, Liverpoo}, curriers.—D. Chase, Dear street, Hol- 
born, cordwainer. 

5. Cole, Fore street, stationer.—W. Distirg, Plymouth, tal- 
jow chandler. 

J. Greenwood and W. Grimaldi, Old Bond street, auc- 
tioneers.—L. Banks, Ba:nber bridge, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer.—G. Bromicy, Chandler street, Hanover 
square, grocer.—E. Belcher pool, merchant.——J. 
Grimshaw, Prestor, musiin manufacturer.—~T. Bates, 
Cheetham, Lancashire, and J. Bates, Halifax, York, woo!- 
staplers. 

J. Fell, Walworth, insurance broker.—P. Guest, Birming- 
ham, grocer.—M. Quaile, Liverpool, merchant.—J. Pii- 
ling, jun. Manchester, aichouse keeper.—G. Watts, sen. 
Chichester, hatter.--J. Picrrepont, Bunhill row, carpen- 
ter.—J. Reid, street, uaderwriter.—K. Mount, & 
W. Roberts, Angel couit, merchants. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd's Coffee House, April 20, 1808. 

We are happy to find, that notwithstand- 
ing all Buonaparte’s restrictions on our ship- 
ping, &c. six vessels have lately arrived from 
Oporto, with wine, and five others may be 
hourly expected fiom the same port. If we 
take a retrospect of the consumption of port 
wine, we find it has decreased considerably 
since the heavy duty took place. In proof of 
this assertion, we give a statement of the ex- 
ports from Oporto in the year 1800, and those 
of 1806, from the Oporto Custom-honse 
books, now before us.—In 1800 were shipped 
Tothe British dominions 53,511 pipes 


To the U. States of America 105 
To Hamburgh - 4305 
To Sweden ~ - - 132% 
To Russia - - - 10 
To Holland - 10 
To Denmark - - - 2 


Total 54,210 


In 1806 
To British dominions - - 37,9024 
To the U. States of America 4324 
To Hamburgh - - - 136} 
To Sweden - - - 50 


To Russia - - - 79 
To Holland 2 
To Gibraltar - - - 213 


ToElsineur - - 


To South Anierica - 184 
Total 39,046 


By this statement it plainly appears that to 
Great Britain and ieleel: the decrease has 
been 15,609 pipes of wine. The causes for 
this decrease we do not at present investigate, 
we merely state the fact, 

We have the pleasure to announce the safe 
arrival of a very valuable fleet from the East 
Indies ; viz. the Marchioness of Exeter, Ba- 
ring, Admiral Gardner, Lord Melville, De- 
vaynes, Dover Castle, Tottenham, and Union 
from Bengal ; and the United Kingdom, from 
Madras ; under convoy of the Diadem, M.W. 
Kear Admiral Stirling. Their cargoes in- 
clude, Bengal musiins, 40,739 pieces: calli- 
coes, 135,768: Madras muslins, 1679: cal- 
licoes 222,108 pieces. Besides prohibited 
goods, and privilege goods : among which are 
179 bales of raw silk. 

Company’s Drugs.—Sugar, bags—18,191 
ewt. 31,879, Raw Silk, bales—1,270 
Ib. 189,450. Sunn (or Hemp, compare Pas 
norama, Vol. IIL. p.905.) bales—54. ewt. 143. 
Saltpetre, bags—25,552. ewt. 34,063. Co- 
chineal, chests—24. lb. 4,800. Keemoo 
Shells—36. 4 Bales of raw relanded. 
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State of Trade. 


[410 


The East India Company have declared for | And the annual average of the value of the 


sale, on the 8th of June, prompt the 2d Sept. | 


1808,.550,000 Ibs. of Bohea'Tea,4,500,000 Ibs. 
Congou and Campoi ; 200,000 Ibs. Souchong 
and Pekoe; 850,000 Ibs. Singlo and ‘I'wan- 
kav; 100,000 lbs. Hyson Skin; 300,000 Ibs. 
Hvson, being a total, including private-trade 
and prize, of 0,500,000 Ibs. 

At the East India Company's Silk Sale, on 
the 5th inst. it appears that China silks ave- 
rage 25 ver cent. and Bengal silk from 70 to 
150 per cou. higher than their last sale of that 
article. Yet we fear the want of Italian silk 
will cause a still further advance of price in the 
market; which we very much regret, as it 
will be the means of many of the poor indus- 
trious silk weavers being deprived of their 
usual labours ; in fact, it already is the case ; 
and all kinds of silk manufactured goods have 
risen considerably in price. With respect to 
the linen market, there is little doubt, but 
that article must also advance, owing to the 
want of American flax seed in Ireland ; but 
this we understand will beonly temporary, as 
government have it in contemplation to givea 
considerable bounty to growers of flax seed in 
Ireland, by which means the poorer class of 
people there will be enablec: to cultivate their 
jand to great advantage; the same we under- 
stand will take place with respect to hemp. 
There is no country in the world better suited 
than Ireland to the culture of this valuabie ar- 
ticle. Riga and Petersburgh hemp, which 
sold last year at £65 per ton, is now up to 
£92 per ion; and likely to be still higher. 
‘These prices, will, no doubt, encourage the 
culture of some valuable crops; and we sin- 
cerely wish those who engage in this specu!a- 
tion, every suecess in their wndertaking, as 
well for the national benefit, as for their own. 

The Report from the Committee of the 
Ylouse of Commons, taken from the Inspector 
General’s office of the Custom-house, of the 
annual average of West India produce, states 
that, from 1801 to 1806, there has been im- 
ported and exported as follows, viz. of sugar 
imported 3,389,734 ewt.; and exported to 
Ireland 145,480 cwt. and to other parts 
1,058,336 ewt., total exported 1,203,816cwt. 
Of rum imported 3,828,593 gallons; and ex- 
ported to Ireland 250,145 gallons, and to other 
parts 800,304 galls, Total exported 1,050,509 
gallons. Of coffee imported 303,905 cwt.; 
and exported to Ireland 133 cwt., and to other 
parts 334,106 ewt. Total exported 334,239 
cwt. Of cocoa imported 6,002 ewt.; and ex- 
ported to Ireland 45 cwt. and to other parts 
3,279 ewt. Total exported 3,324 ewt. Of 
Pimento imported 1,393,027 Ibs. ; and ex- 
ported to Ireland 12,274 Ibs., and to other 
arts 1,088,823 Ibs. ‘Total exported1, 101,097 
bs. Of cotton wool imported 16,292,088lbs. 
and exported to Ireland 5,502 Ibs. and to other 
parts 70,950 Ibs. 


Total gxported 76,458 lbs, 


Mritish exports from Great Britain to the 
West India Colonies, from the vears of 1800 
to 1805 is £4,002,791 sterling. The quan- 
uty of sugar in the warehonses and afloat in 
the West India docks on July 13, 1807, were 
as follows, viz. 

32,636 hhds. at 12 cewt. making 391,632 ewt. 


3,660 teirces 8 29,328 

1,055 barrels 3 3,165 

341 chests 1,023 
Total 425.148 cwt. 


Thus have we endeavoured to give our 
readers from authentic documents, the mag- 
nitude of our West India trade, as well of 
the imports as of the exports; such however, 
is the distressed state of the planters, that at 
present £160 of Jamaica currency is given for 
a billon London of £100 ; tae paying an 
extra premium, or rather sustaining a loss of 
20 per cent. the currency of the island being 
£140 currency to £100 British. 

in our parliamentary report, notice has 
been taken of the late encrease of trade at the 
port of London, as mentioned by Mr. Rose: 
the reality of this has been doubted by other 
gentlemen ; but we hope it will prove some- 
thing more than a merely accidental spirt. 
The measures proposed to advance the interest of 
the planters have been taken into consideration 
by our agriculturists. We cannot say, that 
we are under any greatanxiety on the subject, 
and we trust, that since the importation of 
corn from the Baltic is stopped by public 
events, the substitution of sugars for this 
supply will affeet the home growth of 
corn, and other edil/e productions, very little 
if at all.—The corn used in the distilleries 
should never have been British. ' 

[Vide the Report of the Committee on the 
Distillery from Sugar, &c. already inserted; 


p. 372. ] 


London Imports from April 15 to 22. 


Hides, Hambro®? — — | Skins, Deer — No. 4,438 
WestIndia — — —| Beaver — — — 59 

Heinp, Petersb. Kid pa 
Riga — — bales ess} Otter — — 1387 

Flax, Petersb, — — — Corn, Wheat 
Others —- Bailey — — 

Iron, Petersbh — — — Pease — — 
Swedish — bars 16,708 | Wine, Port 949 ps. 2,899 hds, 

Rags, Hambio”! — Claret — — hds. 719 
Italian — — bags 80 Madeira 153 ps. hds. 436 

Wool, Spanish _ - Othérs 679 ps. hds. 504 
German — — — — | Wood, Dant. Fir — — 
S. America —- — Norway do. — ps. 29% 
— — 40 Daut. Deals — 97,093 

Cotton, W. India bales 23 Norway do, — 3,900 
Surinam, &c. — 197} Brandy) pipes 1,949 
Brazil — — — — 
Demerara — — 3,073 | Rum — — 171 
Georgia — — — 422 | Sugar cks. 3164 bags 13,218 
United States —_ 70 cases 617 
Sinyrna — — <— | Coffee cks. 463 bags 8,629 
Harbadves — — — ' Tallow cks. and bales 127 
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411} Prices of various Articles —Meteorological Table, &c. (412 


PRICE OF MEAT.* 
Smithfield, per stone of 8!b. to sink the offal. 


Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
May 26 5s. Od.5s. 4d. 7s. 6s. od. 
4-5-4 6 0 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase 
Mar.26 4 8 4 8 5 8 6 O 
April 248 4 8 5 8 6 O 
948 4 8 6 0 5 8 
16464 8 § 8 5 4 8s. Od. 


Stra 


May 26 o £215 6 £6 10 £2. 
April 2 6 50 214 2 
9 6 60 2140 610 2 

9 


16 6100 


9 6 6 


itechape ).* 


PRICE OF HOPS. 


Bags. 


Pockets. 


Kent £4 10t0o £6 Kent 1510 £7, 0 
Sussex 4 10 5 5| Sussex 4 35 515 
Essex 4 5 vem. 6 0 10 0 


PRICE OF LEATUIER.* 


Butts, 50 to 561b. each 


Dressing Hides — — — 


Crop Hides. for cutting 
Flat Ordinary — — 


20 


Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. per r dozen, per Ib- 3 
Ditto, 50t070 — — — — 


Tattow,* London ‘Average per stone 

of Sib. 

Soap, yellow, 106s.; mottled, 116s.; curd, 120s. 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. Od.; moulds, 14s. Od. 


COALS IN THE RIVER. 


Sunderland. 


Mar. 26 52s, 3d. to Os. od. 
Aprils o 00 


9 48 O 52 
16 43 0 48 


6 
0 


Newcastle. 
58s. 6d. w 67s. 0d. 
65 0 70 oO 
52 6 63 6 
50 3 sy 3 


Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 


Mar. 26 3s. 8d. 1s. 
April 2 3 8 1 
9 3 8 1 
16 3 8 1 


10¢. Os. 11d. 


10 0 114 
10 oll 
10 


Those marked thus * are taken at the highest 


price of the market 


LONDON WERXLY RETURNS OF WHEAT. 
Mar. 26 6,942 quarters. 


Average 69s. 114d, 
— — 70 5% 


April 2 5,030 — — 
oF 3,397 — 1 4 


FLOUR. 


Mar. 26 19,305 sacks. 


Average 92. 


April 2 15,523 — — 


16 13,699 — 


10,197 — 


o4 
— — 50 6f 
59 7 


} COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 35-7 | Cadiz, eff. — — 41 
Ditto at sight —34-11 | Bilboa — -— 40 
Rotterdam, 2 us. 11-2 | Palermo, peroz. 92d. 


Hamburgh, 2§ us. 34-6 | Leghorn — — 493 
Altona, — —- 34-7 | Genoa — — 454 
Paris, 1 day’s date 23-16 | Venice, ineff. — 53 
Jitto,2us. — 24 | Naples — — 42 
Bordeaux -— 24 | Lisbon — — 60 
Madrid, in paper — | Oporio — — 65 
| Ditto, ef. — 41 | Dublin — — 
| Cadiz, in pap. — |}Cok — — 11 


Agio B. of Holland, 54 per cent. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


SEZ 
or 36 391! 37 29,75 2 Cloudy 
23 36 41! 30 992 | 16 Fair 
23 ; 31 , 36 | 31 992 | 27 Cloudy 
24/33 36/29! ,90| 25 Cloudy 
25 2> 36} 32] ,92 30 Fair 
26 | 32 | 42 | 35 396 15 Fair 
27 | 85 | 35 35 |30,03 | 15 Cloudy 
28 | 34 37/32] | 30 Fair 
29 33 | 42 | 33} 507 | 17 Fair 
30 ; 33 | 39 | 32 }29,98 | 39 Cloudy 
31 36 | 4)! 3) | 36 Cloudy 
Apr | 
1 | 32/42/30] 25 Cloudy 
2,27 40/30] ,87 34 Fair 
3 | 383 | 48 | 40 | 17 Cloudy 
4; 42'46}49] ,60 © Rain 
5 | 51) 54! 59 332 | © Rain 
6 | 52 | 57 | 52 368 | 12 Rain 
7| 53 58] 50] 12 Cloudy 
8/39, 51/46] ,o1| 16 Fair 
9 | 38 52 | 45 [30,95 26 Fair 
10 | 46 | 53 | 50 x25 | 46 Cloudy 
11 | 48 54 | 49 23 | 41 Cloudy 
12 | 47 | 47 | 39 310; 90 Stormy 
13 | 40 57 | 46 226 | 55 Fair 
14 | 46 58 | 47 18 | 60 Fair 
15 | 48) 63 | 46 02, 62 Fair 
16 | 51 | 35 08 | 45 Fair 
17, 37 | 53 | 36 312 | 62 Fair 
18 | 84 | 46 | 35 }29,06 | 50 Fair 
19 | 40 | 33 | 32 »55 | 20. Snow 
20 | 34! 47] 40] 4,55 | 35 -Cloudy 
The Average Prices of Navigalle Canal, Dock 
Stock, Fire Office Shares, &c. in April, 
1808, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, £635 
per sitare, dividing £40 per share per annum 
clear of Property Tax.—Leeds and Liverpool, 
£1765, with the half yearly dividend of £4 per 
share.——Grand Junction, £92 to 93.——Grane 
Junction Loan (not optional) £8 per cent, dis- 
count.—Trent and Mersey Navigation Bonds£10 
per cent. disc Canal, £94.—Croy- 
don, £55.—Ellesmere, £54. Grand Surrey, 
£45.—Huddersfield, £ 17 7 to 19. Kennet and 
Avon original shares at £22.— West India Dock, 
£143 to 49 = cent.—London Dock, £109.— 
dn. etl. 
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Windward and Leewar 10 gs. tet. Sd. 


- 
‘logs ret.5/. 


South W ale -fishery and b: ick. 

Un. States of America (Biit. ships).. 
Ditto (American ships) ho pm. 
Malaga and places adjacent....... logs. ret. ol, 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &c.......... 2u gs. ret. 10/. 
Lisbon and Oporto 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters sburgh | ks 
Brazil and South America ....... 10 gs. ret. 5d, 
Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aberdeen. . 


Glasgow . .. 6gs. ret. 3f. | 
Dublin, Cork, Wa ate erford, wry, Bel-? | 
fast, and Londouck ret. of. 


Limerick, Galway, or Sligo.... 
¢ Portsm. Spith. Poole, 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm. or Plym...., 144 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp, Whith. . 24 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey. 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkney ) 
Tonningen (neutrals)... 
Gottenburg, Christiana, &e, 4 gs.ret. 2/. 
Musquito shore, Honduras, &¢......... 
Newfoundland, Coast of Labradore .10 gs. ret. 5/. 


American pot-ash, per cwt. ; 
uncertain 


Barilla ee 4 410 6 
Brandy, Coniac gal. i 
Ditto Spanish........ ° 18 018 6 
Camphire, refined ..]b. O 4 0 43 
Ditto unrefined cwt. 14 10 — 
Cochineal, garbled ..1b. 1 1 1 8 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 4 0 5 3 
cwt. 5 17 6 8 0 
Ditto ordinary ...... 3 11 400 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb. 0 1 1 0 2 0 
Ditto Jamaica... O 1 i 7 
Ditto Smyrma... 1 2 7 
Ditto East-India 0 01 0 2 6 
Currants, Zant.... cwt. 4 11 415 0 
Deals, Dantz .... piece 1 12 _ 


Ditto Petersburgh..H. 22 0 
Ditto Stockholm .... 22 
Elephants’ Teeth 


Flax, Riga.....-..ton 90 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 88 
Galls, Turkey . 
Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 
Ditto English 
Gum Arabic, Turkey cwt. 12 


0 
0 
Scrivell 20 0 
0 
0 
5 


16 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

§ 0 

0 

Ditto Sandrach.. 5 10 8 8 0 
Ditto Tragacanth 25 & 
Ditto Serteca.... 5 10 515 0 
Hemp, Riga........ ton 88 0 90 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 90 0 00 0 
Indigo, Caracca .... Ib. O 6 O11 9 
Ditto East-India .... 0 3 O1l 6 
Iron, British, bars, ton 18 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Swedish ...... 30 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Norway ...... 24 0 oo 0 
Ditto Archangel...... 25 0 0 0 0 
Leadin 31 0 000 
Ditto red ton 50 0 0 0 
Ditto white———— 50 0 0 0 
Logwood chips ton 1110 Oto 13 0 
Dutch crop, 7 O 8 0 0 


London Premiums of Insurance, April 20, 1808. 


To Bengal, Madras, or China.... 
Ditto Cut UNG 


6 gs. rel. 2. 
or Isle of Wight.. 14 gs. | 


Prices Current, 
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Cape G H St. Helena (Comp. ships)>...4 gg. 
Liverpool, ol, &e. to Dublin, Wa- 
terford, or 
| Jamaica or Leeward Islauds . 
Un. States of America \ Brit. ships) .. 8 gs. ret. 47. 
American ships)....— 
Dallin, Cork, Waterford, &e. 
United States of Amenica (Brit. ships)s gs. ret. 4/. 


Ditto (American ships) .......-. 
Liverpool OF CHESUET 14 gs. 
The Baltic, to Yarmouth, Hull, &e. &&. ——-— 
Bristol, Lancas t. Dublin, &e. 
Poole and Dartm.—Exeter and Plym. 4 
to Newfoundland. . 
Newfoundland to Jamaica, "and Leew ard 2 
15 gs. 


Toany one part inthe Unit. Kingdom 10gs. ret. 52. 
| Jamaica to the U. States of America ....10g8. 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland, &c. 12gs. 
To any one port in the Unit. Kingd. 20 gs. ret. 10/. 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un, States of Am, 12gs 
East Indies to Londo. 12 


April 20, 1808. 


f.£0 1 £0 24 
Oak plank, Dantz. —last( 
Ditto American——4 
Oil, Lucca,—-25 gal.jar 30 0 0 §2 0 0 
Ditto spermaceti —ton 68 0 0 6910 O 
Ditto whale ———-— 29 10 0 30 0 O 
Ditto Florence, $chest 4 4 0O 410 0 
Pitch, Stockholm —cwt. 0 12 0O 
Quicksilver lb. -3 
Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 610 0 7 0 0 
Rice, Carolina ——— 2 5 0 2;8.0 
Ditto East-India none 
Rum, Jamaica gall. 0 49 O 6 © 
Ditto Leeward I. 0 310 Oi ane 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3 10 0 _ 
Shellack 310 0 7100 
Silk, thrown, Italian—!b. 212 0 216 0 
Silk, raw, Dito—— 1 3 0 177-9) 
Ditto Beng. novi 9 1 2 6 
Ditto Organzine 111 O 2.4.0 
Sugar Jamaica —cwt.219 0 4 2 0 
East Indian 216 0 440 
Lumps———-— 4 9 0 5 2 0 
Single Loaves 415 0 5 6 90 
Tallow, English cwt. 4 7 0 49 0 
Ditto Russia, white — 317 O _ 
Ditto———, yellow— 4 2 6 
| Tar, Stockholm ——bar. 2 4 O —_ 
| Tin in blocks ———cwt. 6 3 0 
Tobacco, Maryl. lb O GO 5$ O 1 2 
Ditto Virginia — 00 6 9% 
Wax, Guinea cwt, 915 @ 12 0 0 
Whale-fins ton 28 0 O 30 0 O 
Wine, Red port —pipe 90 0 0 96 0 O 
Ditto Lisbon 67 0 0 90 90 O 
Bitto Madcira 85 0 0 120 0 @ 
Ditto Calcavella Go 0 0 95 0 0 
Ditto Sherry —butt 92 0 0 100 0 0 
| Ditto Mountain 75 0 0 80 0 @ 
Ditto Claret———hogs. 70 0 0 90 0 0 
Yarn, Mobait wb. 0 4 6 ogo 
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STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY, Aprit, 1808.—- Grand Total, 1112. 
Of the liue. 50 to 44 guns. Frigates. Slodps. Gun-brigs. Total. 
In Commission......... 151 22 173 222 222 790 
In Ordinary............ 54 i4 65 55 28 216 
Building ...... eis 56 0 18 30 2 126 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 21st Marcu to 20th Arniz, 1808, 
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